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A STERN 


CHASE, 


A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 


By MRS. CASHEL-HOEY. 


> 
** A stern chase is a long chase.” 





THE FIRST PART. 

CHAPTER I. DR. ROSSLYN’S HOUSEHOLD. 
} HISTORICALLY regarded, Harley Street is 
interesting ; itsactual aspectis, however, that 
of highly respectable dulness. Twenty years 
| 8g0, when the external ornamentation of 
‘town houses was a novel art, and still 
regarded with a shy suspiciousness, which 
has happily yielded to emulative zeal and 
‘a liberal display of flower-boxes, Harley 
Street was even duller than it is now. 
More respectable, more professional, it 
could not be. A complete example of the 
representative features of Harley Street 
/was to be found, early in the sixties, in 
, the desirable residence of Dr. Rosslyn, a 

physician in extensive practice among the 
j Class of people of whom the doctor himself 
{was wont to speak with accurately meted 
respect as ‘‘ persons of importance.” This 
? was a happy phrase, not so much out of date 
, as‘ persons of quality,” and less of a conces- 
sion to modern inelegance of speech than 
| “ swells.” It was, however, more polite than 
accurate ; for a large proportion of Dr. 
Rosslyn’s clients were of no importance 
' whatever, except in their own minds’ eye, 
being merely, as Mr. Toots felicitously ex- 
: presses it, “regularly rich.” Regular riches, 
if they sometimes make to themselves wings, 
and fly away from their owners, are, how- 
| ever, apt to supply feathers for numerous 
| nests among at least two of the learned 
professions. Dr. Rosslyn had gathered in 
the shape of golden guineas so many sub- 
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was in harmony with his surroundings when 
he settled in the solid, spacious, responsible 
house in Harley Street, where, early in the 
sixties, he might have been found, sharing 
its dulness with his step-daughter, Lilias ¢ 
Merivale. j 
Dr. Rosslyn had the appearance of a 
prosperous gentleman, and the professional } 
manner of a period which was not yet 
accustomed to the unconventional and 
the original in persons charged with any- 
thing so serious as the care of the precious 
health of good society. The dulness and ; 
ugliness of his house—they lent him a 
solid merit in theopinion of many—werenot }{ 
of his devising; he had found the house dull.} 
and ugly, and so he would leave it to his 
successor. That it was but a dreary abode 
for a boy and a girl—especially for the 
girl—had never occurred to Dr. Rosslyn, ¢ 
who, although he was not one of those who 
“hang up their good humour and good 
manners with their hats in the hall, was 
one of the most self-centred of men. His | 
was a nature that neither attracted nor] 
gave out sympathy, and those things that 
did not touch him did not exist for him. 
The house and the man counted for a‘ 
good deal in the sum of influences which 
had formed the character of Dr. Rosslyn’s 
step-daughter, Lilias Merivale ; the former || 
tending to produce subdued spirits and a 
whitey-brown order of taste; the latter} 
to foster self-reliance, the valuable habit of 
thinking before speaking, and the equally 
valuable, but always painfully acquired, 
power of suppressing evidence of any} 
feeling that would fail to be understood. 
At the window of the large and gloomy | 
dining-room of Dr. Rosslyn’s house stood 
Lilias Merivale, one morning in early 
spring, when the east wind was out in 
Harley Street and everywhere else, and | 
the atmosphere was ny | flavoured 
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with gritty dust and straws from the 
neighbouring mews. She was peering 
over a chocolate-coloured wire-blind in a 
substantial mahogany frame, which obscured 
the lower panes of the window, and went 
as ill as possible with the harsh and staring 
green of the heavy curtains. She was 
watching the letter-carrier, who was dis- 
tributing the morning mail in Harley 
Street, and her countenance bore witness 
to a more than common anxiety as to what 
might be that useful functionary’s special 
mission to herself. Her expression was at 
all times serious for a girl of eighteen ; 
but its thoughtfulness was very sweet, and 
lent to her face a beauty which in mere 
feature it did not possess. Lilias Merivale 
was fair; her eyes were dark brown, 
with a somewhat uncertain glance, as 
though they were weak or the vision defec- 
tive; her abundant hair, worn in large 
plaits arranged like a coronet over the 
forehead and in a coil at the back of the 
head, was of the richest chestnut-brown. 
The sudden irradiation of her rare smile 
would change the thoughtful face, which 
hasty observers thought cold, into a lovely 
vision of brightness, and when to that 
lustrous smile was added the music of a 
heartfelt, joyous, silvery laugh, the trans- 
formation was complete. As she stood at 
the window, on the watch for the postman, 
her smooth forehead was knitted into a 
look of care, and her cheeks were pale. 

The letter-carrier crossed the street, the 
rat-tat sounded, the morning’s budget 
tumbled into the capacious letter-box, and 
Lilias darted to the hall-door, In a 
moment she held in her hand the object of 
her watch, a foreign letter; the next she 
ran upstairs, and turning into the gloomy 
little sitting-room at the back of the big 
and ugly drawing-room, her own especial 
domain, she opened the envelope with an 
odd mixture of eagerness and reluctance. 
But she cast a preliminary glance at the 
prim and solid timepiece on the mantel- 
shelf, ticking away the moments which 
divided her from the inexorably punctual 
breakfast-hour. 

The letter was a long one; closely 
written on a large sheet of thin, blue-lined 
letter-paper. In a man’s handwriting, too ; 
evidently a love-letter. How, if it were 
otherwise, should it bring that deep colour 
to the cheek of Lilias Merivale, cause her 
to pass her disengaged hand across and 
across her forehead, and make her draw a 
long breath like a wearied swimmer when 
she came to the end of it? 





Slow and deliberate steps crossed the 
stone hall below ; steps lighter but equally 
deliberate passed the door of the little 
sitting-room.  Lilias knew what those 
sounds meant; the solemn butler was 
about to announce to the household and 
the neighbours, by a performance upon a 
thunderous gong, that Dr. Rosslyn’s break- 
fast was served, and Mrs. Norton had gone 
down, and was waiting for her in the 
dining-room. She recovered herself with 
a successful effort which bespoke practice, 
and descended the stairs with her usual 
composure. But she repeated in her 
thoughts many times before she met the 
unsuspecting looks turned upon her by her 
step-father and Mrs. Norton: “I cannot 
tell him. It is impossible.” 

Dr. Rosslyn was a good-looking man 
a little over sixty, admirably well pre- 
served, plainly not a physician who ignored 
his own advice and avoided his own pre- 
scriptions, slightly bald, silver-haired, and 
of an agreeable though not an unreservedly 
benignant countenance. A smooth, taci- 
turn, obstinate person, who was punctually 
obeyed by his household, rather from fear 
than from affection, with one exception, 
presently to be disclosed. He was already 
seated in a ponderous chair with a slippery 
red leather cushion at the far end of 
a very long and wide table, which dis- 
played‘the materials of a substantial break- 
fast, when Lilias entered the room. He 
lowered his “Times,” and held his gold- 
rimmed eye-glasses at the length of the 
watered ribbon by which they hung, as his 
step-daughter bade him good-morning, and 
took her place. 

‘‘Good-morning, Lilias. 

“T am a little, papa.” 

* Are you not well?” 

“T am quite well, thank you.” 

The glasses were readjusted, the news- 
paper was propped against a handy toast- 
rack; the master of the house made an 
excellent breakfast, drank his tea, and 
informed himself in current history, in 
unbroken silence—an order of things 
evidently familiar to Lilias and the third 
person present. It was not enjoined upon 
the doctor’s womankind that they were 
not to speak at breakfast, but they 
rarely did speak, and they never talked. 
A few disjointed questions and answers 
they permitted themselves, in subdued 
tones, and they were invariably glad when 
breakfast was over, and Dr. Rosslyn had 
retired to his consulting-room. Then would 
Mrs. Norton seek the vast and gloomy 
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underground region, where she was recog- 
nised as “somebody,” and give her orders 
for the day with much pomposity and a great 
deal of superfluous detail ; while Lilias would 
resort to the companionship of the pianoforte 
in the big and ugly drawing-room, for the 
daily practice which was her chief recreation. 

When the head of a household causes a 
sensible relief, if not a positive thrill of 
pleasure, by informing his womankind 
either that he does not intend to dine at 
home, or that he wants to have some men 
to dine with him, and, therefore, shall not 
require the presence of the ladies, it may 
be presumed that their mutual relations are 
not of the freest, easiest, and most frankly 
affectionate kind. Lilias Merivale and Mrs. 
Norton would not on any account have 
compared notes on the subject, but, if they 
had so far departed from propriety as to do 
this, they must have agreed that the “off” 
days were pleasant and welcome. It was 
with a positively guilty sense of satisfac- 
tion that Lilias heard the doctor make the 
usual curs communication to Mrs, Norton, 
before he withdrew to his consulting-room: 

“T do not dine at home to-day. Have 
you anything to say to me?” 

Mrs. Norton had not anything to say, 
and the ordinary routine of the day was 
observed. But Lilias Merivale’s practice 
was a make-believe. She sat before the 
pianoforte absorbed in thoughts of too dis- 
tracting a nature, judging from her looks, 
to be fitting for her age, and the quiet 
security of her position in life. Once during 
the time preserved to her by prescriptive 
custom free from the incursions of Mrs, 
Norton, Lilias rose, trembling, and with the 
flush of a desperate resolution on her 
cheeks, and flitting noiselessly down the 
stairs, approached her step-father’s consult- 
ing-room, which was shut off from the hall 
by double doors of red baize. She listened, 
with a beating heart, for the sound of voices 
within, but no sound reached her ear ; in 
a moment more she would have found her- 
self in Dr. Rosslyn’s presence, and irre- 
vocably committed to a certain line of 
action, had not the outer doors swung open, 
and given admittance to a patient who was 
evidently one of the doctor’s ‘persons of 
importance.” The unspeakably correct 
man-servant who ushered in the lady looked 
disconcerted at the irregularity of Miss 
Merivale’s being visible in that part of the 
house during consultation hours, and 
Lilias retreated, all her courage routed, and 
guiltily conscious that she was infinitely 
relieved by her defeat. 





Having regained the drawing-room and 
the piano-stool, she again drew out the 
letter which had come like a bombshell into 
her quiet life, scattering all things in frag- 
ments around it, and this time she found a 
brief postscript, which she had previously 
overlooked. It was written across one of 
the pages, and contained only these words: 

“On second thoughts I would rather 
that you said nothing. Let it come from 
myself. I am ready to take all the risks— 
‘equal to either fortune,’ as Eugene Aram 
said. Keep everything that I have told you 
to yourself. I shallbe with you before long.” 

* And I had so nearly overlooked this !” 
thought Lilias. ‘“ How thankful I am that 
I was too much afraid to speak this 
morning! But does it show true kuow- 
ledge of papa? Has he forgotten the 
difficulty with which a far smalier victory 
over that fixed will was won?” 

In similar questionings was the mind of 
Lilias Merivale exercised all through the 
uneventful day, and when it wore on 
towards evening, with the relief that 
frequently ensued upon Dr. Rosslyn’s 
giving his womankind a holiday, namely, 
Mrs. Norton’s going out to tea, while Lilias 
was left to welcome solitude —she was 
no nearer to a peaceful solution of them. 
She resolved to seek the relief of writing ; 
of pouring out all of her thoughts to her 
correspondent ; although she was doubtful 
whether her reply could reach him at the 
place from which he had written. She 
put on paper as many of the feelings, 
misgivings, and apprehensions with which 
she was assailed as her skill in expressing 
herself, which was above the common, 
permitted. In after days Lilias had good 
reason to recall the employment of that 
evening, the care that she bestowed upon 
her letter, the accuracy with which she 
dated and addressed it. The writivg of 
it did not, however, bring to ber mind 
the longed-for relief. She was still pro- 
foundly disturbed, and foreboding of ill 
was busy with her. 

Dr. Rosslyn returned home late that 
night, and Lilias was still awake when he 
passed the door of her room in going to 
his own. As she listened to his footsteps, 
her hand stole up and touched the folded 
paper under her pillow, and once more 
she sighed deeply. 

Vhile Lilias falls at last into the deep 
slumber of which she is too young to be 
altogether deprived by trouble of the 
mind, let us turn a backward glance upon 
the history of Dr. Rosslyn’s household. 
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Dr. Rosslyn was a widower for the 
second time. His first wife, who had 
shared the early days of struggle and 
anxiety which are the common lot of young 
professional men, had died as those days 
were drawing to a close. The prospect 
of a secure position and a good income 
was just opening upon the still young 
doctor, who had made several good 
hits, and was also beginning to reap 
the reward of steady application and 
good character. She left him an only 
child, now a grown man, twenty-three 
years old. Three years after his wife’s 
death, Dr. Rosslyn married again. His 
second choice was a young widow, and 
Lilias Merivale was her only child. 

His second marriage was the halcyon 
period of Dr. Rosslyn’s life, and in the sun- 
shine of its happiness his nature seemed to 
change, and the reserve and self-concentra- 
tion of his character to give way. His 
wife proved a true mother to his little son, 
and the children regarded each other as 
brother and sister. Upon this happy home 
there fell a thunderbolt, when it was of 
but five years’ duration. Mrs. Rosslyn died, 
after an illness so brief that her husband 
had not time to school himself to the 
prospect of separation, and, with her, all 
that had sweetened and brightened his 
life departed also. He was not a man to 
find a resource in the children who re- 
mained ; his professional work afforded 
him the only solace of which he was sus- 
ceptible. How’ much he suffered was 
known to himself solely ; his former habit 
of reserve was resumed ; from thenceforth 
it was only in his professional capacity that 
Dr. Rosslyn was attractive in manner. 

Shortly after her mother’s death the little 
Lilias, whose step-father was her sole 
guardian, became an heiress on a modest 
scale, in consequence of a series of deaths in 
her late father’s family. Dr. Rosslyn ful- 
filled his duties conscientiously, managing 
his ward’s property admirably, giving her a 
good education under the superintendence 
of a resident governess, and providing in 
every way but one for her comfort and 
welfare. And even the exception was less 
real than it appeared. The child of his 
dead wife was dearer to the cold, worldly- 
minded, and yet world-despising man— 
not a rare combination, paradoxical though 
it seem to be—than she or others could 
have supposed, and of more account in 
his life. He did not know that her 
decorous existence in the gloomy Harley 
Street house was tiresome and unin- 





teresting ; he was not capable of looking 
at it with her eyes, and Lilias never com- 
plained that it was so. When the time 
came at which she was emancipated from 
schoolroom hours and the routine of 
lessons, she entertained no such visions as 
those which now fill the brain of middle- 
class young ladies on “ coming out.” She 
did not expect a whirl of gaiety, or a chorus 
of admiration. She was glad, because Mrs. 
Norton had taught her all that it was in 
her to teach, and her new-born freedom 
would enable her to study unchecked by 
routine. She, however, did cherish one 
hope connected with the event. It was 
that she might now see more of her step- 
father, and be permitted to be a companion 
to him. She was as free from personal 
vanity as any young girl can be without 
being also stupid and apathetic, and of the 
conventional meaning of “ coming out ” she 
had formed no idea. The only indication 
which her step-father had given of his con- 
sidering her position radically changed, was 
his consulting her, greatly to her astonish- 
ment, as to whether Mrs, Norton should or 
should not be retained as chaperon after 
her services as governess had ceased to be 
required. 

The doctor was not ill-pleased by the 
unhesitating decision of Lilias that her old 
friend was to be asked to remain with her. 
Here, at least, was no heartless love of 
change and novelty. The girl possessed 
some of the steadfast constancy, which had 
been a beautiful element in the character 
of her mother. The matter was soon 
settled, and, when this had been done, and 
the allowance made to Lilias out of her 
carefully - managed property had _ been 
doubled, Dr. Rosslyn took little further 
notice of the fact that her schoolroom days 
were over. 

Even in those days she had come to 
know what trouble meant, and it was in 
this wise. 

The one person in the world whom 
Lilias Merivale loved with all the warmth 
of a nature which had unawakened trea- 
sures of feeling in it, was he whom she 
called her “brother.” The attachment 
between the boy and the little girl who 
came to share his nursery and playroom, 
brought by that lovely lady whom he could 
still remember well, although she was but 
a dim vision to her own child, had grown 
with their growth, and had probably gained 
by the loss they had jointly sustained in 
the death of Dr. Rosslyn’s second wife. 

The dull house in Harley Street was 
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turned into the brightest of abodes for 
Lilias when Hugh Rosslyn came home for 
the holidays, and the presence of his 
‘‘sister ” atoned for much which the boy 
disliked and resented in his home. Hugh 
was a high-spirited, sensitive fellow, and 
had never got on very well with his 
father, whose misfortune it was, in common 
with a great many men whose coldness is 
chiefly the result of unconquerable shyness, 
to convey the notion of indifference where 
the feeling does not exist. 

* Ah yes, Lily, it’s all very fine; papa 
is very fond of you, but he doesn’t care 
what becomes of me.” Hugh would say this, 
in almost the same form of words, over 
and over again, when Lilias was a tall, 
lanky, remarkably good child, whom the 
doctor never saw out of a clean frock or 
off her best behaviour, and Hugh was a 
big, handsome, troublesome schoolboy, not 
to be ignored, and hard to be governed, 
except by a method which his father did not 
know how to take. 

As time went on the impression on 
Hugh’s mind deepened, and so did the 
conviction of Lilias that he was wrong ; 
but she could not explain or justify that 
conviction, and the differences of character 
and temperament, which divided the father 
and son, manifested themselves more and 
more plainly. 

Most men who have had their own way 
to make in life, and have made it—for 
whom no steps have been cut in the steep 
slope of the mountain of difficulty, or con- 
venient handrail provided—find it hard to 
realise the temperament to which security 
and ease do not present themselves as un- 
mixed and satisfying good. That there 
should be persons so perverse as to decline 
to take the good things provided for them 
by others who have had to earn them 
hardly, is alike inexplicable and offensive 
to them—a frowardness to be regarded 
with scorn and rebuked with anger. Dr. 
Rosslyn was prepared to make things very 
comfortable for his only son; but he 
wanted to do this according to his own 
ideas, and when he found that those of 
Hugh were not at all in accordance with 
them, he was keenly disappointed. In a 
word, the young man developed artistic 
tastes with which his father had no sym- 
pathy, and declined the decorous University 
and professional career which was proposed 
to him. 

It is difficult for persons who have no 
artistic tastes or perceptions to take artists 
seriously, The passing of life in the repre- 





sentation of things beautiful or non-beau- 
tiful, in various kinds of material, has a 
preposterous effect upon their minds, and 
even when they give in to a conventional 
admiration of the work of the artist, they 
cherish contempt not always concealed for 
his aims and his notions, 

Dr. Rosslyn was one of those persons, 
and it was peculiarly annoying to him that 
his son should “ take to an idle, vagabond 
life.” Such was his invariable definition of 
the pursuit of art as a profession. There 
was a sharp contest of will between the 
two; and, although the young man carried 
his point in the end, he gained his victory 
at the cost of a further straining of relations 
which had never been so frank and cordial 
as they ought to have been, and also at that 
of great pain to Lilias, 

Hugh Rosslyn took to painting, studied 
in foreign studios, and made such progress 
in his art that, if it had not been a for- 
bidden subject, Dr. Rosslyn might have 
got over his prejudices by the natural aid 
of paternal pride. He combined a taste 
for travel with the love of painting. At 
the time when we pass the doors of the 
house in Harley Street he had been absent 
from England for several months. 

The house was doubly dull to Lilias 
Merivale when the slow procession of the 
days could not bring Hugh either to join 
the trio at dinner, or take her out of after- 
noons to see pictures, or to walk in the 
Park, and contemplate the noble spectacle 
presented by society in the Ride and the 
Row. Lilias had little opportunity of 
seeing the world any nearer than this; a 
few dull dinners of the scrupulously-paid- 
debt order, and a few evening parties, 
where she did not shine, formed the whole 
of her experience of the “giddy m2ze.” 

She was, however, happy if only Hugh 
were content; for she belonged to that 
order of women who estimate their own 
claims to consideration at a humble rate, 
and live in and for their affections. 
Lilias Merivale’s affection had but a 
narrow sphere. The “brother,” whom 
she loved with all her heart; the step- 
father, for whom she entertained a timid 
and grateful affection ; and Mrs. Norton, 
an excellent person, but hardly more 
interesting than the pug in whom her soul 
was centred, formed all the population of 
Lilias’s actual world. She had many 
dream-friends, however, and an imagina- 
tion sufficiently active to turn the dull 
house in Harley Street into a palace of the 
fancy, and to people it with the heroes 
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and heroines of poetry, history, and 
romance, She read all these with almost 
passionate enjoyment. 

Lilias might fairly pride herself on being 
to a certain extent in the confidence of her 
step-father. She knew what his feelings 
about Hugh were, and that he hoped the 
influence of foreign travel, and the “ rub- 
bing shoulders with men who took life 
seriously,” as he put it, would divert his 
son from the frivolities of art, and turn 
him into a man of the world. She knew 
that although he rarely mentioned Hugh, 
and never asked her questions respecting 
his letters to her, believing, or affecting to 
believe, that they were ‘full of nothing 
but trumpery about pictures and statues,” 
he had certain notions and hopes connected 
with Hugh’s return, and her own truer 
instinct and readier sympathy made her 
feel sure that his notions would prove 
illusory, and his hopes be frustrated. She 
knew, from what Hugh had said to her 
when he was at home, and now wrote to 
her when he was away, that the artist-life 
he had chosen was full of increasing fasci- 
nation for him, and that the knowledge he 
was gaining of the wide, wide world was 
but confirming his dislike to that narrow 
and conventional sphere to which his 
father hoped he would yet be induced to 
restrict himself. 

There was another point on which 
Lilias had gained some knowledge of Dr. 
Rosslyn’s mind respecting his son. She 
knew that he wished him to marry early, 
and she imagined that there was someone 
whom her step-father would welcome 
as Hugh’s wife. But, if it were so, 
Lilias feared that disappointment was 
in store for Dr. Rosslyn in this respect 
also. In her capacity of confidant to her 
brother, she had been put in possession 
ef Hugh’s notions of the sort of woman 
he meant to marry, and she felt perfectly 
certain that there was not among their 
limited common acquaintance any girl who 
resembled in the slightest degree the ideal 
being whom he portrayed. The daughters 
of the grave professional gentlemen and 
merchants in the higher walks of com- 
merce, those of the superior clerks and 
the well-to-do parsons, were very nice 
girls, no doubt. Some of them were 
pretty, and a few were sensible; but 
where among their number was to be 
found the being of infinite loveliness, 
marvellous grace and radiant intelligence, 
to whom alone, Hugh Rosslyn had in- 
formed Lilias, he would devote himself 





for life. At the solemn debt - paying 
dinners to which she was formally ad- 
mitted when her schoolroom days came 
to an end, and at the mild middle-class 
evening-parties, at which Mrs, Norton en- 
joyed herself much more than Lilias did, 
the girl would observe the young ladies 
who had so much to say for themselves, 
and make up her mind that Hugh’s ideal 
bride must belong to a different sphere— 
one into which she, Lilias, could never 
hope to get a peep. 

That Hugh would change his mind 
about many things when he had seen more 
of the world, she had been assured by 
Hugh’s father. Perhaps one of them would 
be the impossibility that he could ever 
love and marry any woman, who fell short 
of the radiant vision he had sketched for 
Lilias in their confidential talks, Perhaps 
he might come back from distant travel 
prepared to look with less lofty scorn 
upon the artificiality and the commonplace 
of those favoured daughters of fashion 
whom he and Lilias were wont to contem- 
plate in the park and at the theatres, and 
whom he contemned with all the energy 
of his preference for untutored graces and 
beauties unadorned ; while Lilias regarded 
them with frank admiration and wonder. 
She could only hope that this might be the 
case, and that Hugh would give in to his 
father’s wishes on the subject, but she did 
not feel at all sanguine about it. 

* Lilias,” said Dr. Rosslyn, on the follow- 
ing morning, as he was about to withdraw 
to his consulting-room, “ what is the latest 
address you have for writing to Hugh ?” 

A simple enough question, as Lilias is 
Hugh’s chief correspondent; but it em- 
barrasses Lilias strangely, and she turns so 
red, and answers with so much confusion 
that she has had no fresh instructions, that 
Dr. Rosslyn looks sharply at her. He says 
nothing, however, but merely nods and 
leaves the room. As he places himself in 
his capacious chair, and applies himself to 
the papers on the huge, heavy table before 
him, he smiles slightly, as he thinks : 

“She has realised that they are not 
brother and sister, I imagine. That is 
well,” 





PRINCESSES IN THE PAST. 
IN TWO PARTS, PART IL 
AMONG the marriages of England’s 
daughters, none has proved more momen- 
tous in its results than that of Princess 
Margaret Tudor with James the Fourth of 
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Scotland. Had there been a charming 
young French Princess at hand to marry 
the gay young King, then would the 
Stuarts have been entirely out of the suc- 
cession to the English crown, and the union 
of Scotland and England, if effected at all, 
would probably have been effected in a 
violent manner, leaving a legacy of strife 
and heart-burning to future generations. 
But apart from the consequences of the 
match, there are elements of picturesque- 
ness in the progress of the fair Margaret 
through her father’s kingdom to meet her 
royal bridegroom. 

It was in the prime of summer-time that 
the princely cavalcade set forth from Rich- 
mond Palace—the young bride seated upon 
a white palfrey and surrounded by an 
amazoniun escort—all maids of honour, the 
fairest and noblest in the realm. Earls, 
Bishops, Barons, Knights, and Squires rode 
in her train, with heralds and marshals in 
advance, and javelin men and bowmen on 
the flanks, And so the train marched on 
over the wide green commons, and past 
the green cornfields, minstrels singing, 
trumpets and sackbuts playing, the woods 
resounding as they passed along. 

When the procession reached the more 
northerly counties, the warmth of the 
popular welcome increased in fervour. The 
people lined the roads, bringing drink in 
great vessels, and would take no payment. 
As the merry procession entered Lincoln- 
shire, the sheriff met the cavalcade, and 
rode before it right through the county, 
and so did all the other sheriffs on the way. 
Sometimes the Princess would lodge for the 
night at some venerable abbey, the father 
abbot and the brethren marching out to 
meet her with much reverence. At other 
times some old hostelry would afford a 
resting-place—The Hart, at Newark, and 
The Crown, at Tuxford, are especially men- 
tioned. Fora night the Princess lodged 
at Scrooby, in the manor-house of the 
Archbishop of York, where Wolsey after- 
wards stayed—a house that was destined 
later still to be one of the nurseries of the 
great Puritan movement. And with all 
its state and ceremony there was a pleasant 
touch of gipsy life about the progress. As 
the Princess and her train arrived at the 
outskirts of a town, a halt would be made 
by the roadside, and Margaret and her 
maids would array themselves in fresh 
attire, while the attendants formed a hedge 
about her. 

Thus the Princess came to York, the 
Scropes and all the great people of 





Yorkshire having ridden out to welcome 
her; and then came the Lord Mayor in 
his chain and robes, and Earl Percy in 
velvet and gold, the trumpets echoing 
from the old walls. And presently the 
grand minster was filled with a glittering 
crowd, as the Archbishop celebrated a 
grand High Mass, Everywhere there was 
good cheer; and so, feasting as they went, 
the cavalcade passed over the border at 
Berwick, into a country that was not quite 
so free and jolly. 

The Scotch, too, thronged to see their 
new Queen, and brought drink for those 
who would pay. And, at Dalkeith, the 
bridegroom himself arrived to greet his 
bride. 


Full royal were his garb and mien, 
His cloak of crimson velvet piled, 
Hemmed with the fur of marten wild; 
His vest of changeful satin sheen. 


Chivalrous and courteous as was his 
bearing, however, the King of Scotland 
had but little heart for his royal bride. 
His heart was still sore with the loss of his 
Margaret Drummond —the one woman 
who had power to secure his roving fancy, 

In the old abbey church of Holyrood 
the wedding was celebrated by the Arch- 
bishops of Glasgow and of York. The 
bride wore a robe of white and gold 
damask, bordered with crimson velvet and 
lined with white sarcenet ; a collar of pearls, 


and rich coif ; her hair hanging down to her’ 


heels. A fine, wilful, exacting girl was 
Margaret, with a good deal of the beauty 
of the House of York, which she inherited 
through her mother. But her wedded life 
was unhappy to the last degree. The King 
gave her plenty of cause for jealousy, and 
Margaret revenged herself by making him 
jealous in his turn. Messengers and 
envoys were continually on the way be- 
tween Scotland and England, charged on 
one side with budgets of Margaret’s griefs, 
and on the other with good advice, and 
sometimes sharp remonstrance for husband 
or wife, as the case might be. And then 
came the mournful ending, when there 
could be no more quarrelling and making 
up; as Margaret waited and watched from 
the tower of lonely Linlithgow while her 
lord was lying dead on Flodden field. 

Nor was Margaret any happier in her 
second marriage. No State observance 
here, but a hurried—almost secret—cere- 
mony at Kinnoul Church, where, within 
a year of the King’s death, Margaret gave 
her hand to young Angus Douglas. And 
so, quarrelling and complaining to the end, 
Margaret vanishes from the field of vision. 
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As for the Princess Mary, Margaret's 
younger sister, there is something almost 
ludicrous in the story of her nuptials. 
She fell in love with Charles Brandon, a 
handsome and not over-sagacious youth, 
at her brother's Court, but was com- 
pelled, much against her will, to marry 
the elderly King of France, with the 
promise that if she would marry this time 
to please the King, her brother, next time 
she should be allowed to please herself. 
The amusing part of the story is the hot 
haste with which she secured the fulfil- 
ment of the promise by m*king Charles 
Brandon marry her then a: there, even 
at the French Court, almost iefore the 
funeral baked-meats of the royal ohsequies 
had grown cold. But it might have been 
no laughing matter for the happy bride- 
groom, who might very well have lost bis 
head for his audacity; and, indeed, he 
owed his pardon to the good offices of 
Cardinal Wolsey. In the end, the “cloth 
of gold and cloth of frieze” mingled 
harmoniously together, and Brandon, as 
Duke of Suffolk, escaped the perils of his 
royal brother-in-law’s jealousy to the end 
of the chapter. But the line of Margaret 
and Charles came to a bad ending in the 
person of the unhappy Lady Jane Grey. 

And now there comes a long period 
barren of the marriages of Princesses. 
Mary, of persecuting fame, was married as 
Queen of England, and Elizabeth, as far as 
we know, afforded no material for the 
bridal chronicler. So several generations 
have passed away, before we are once 
more spectators at a Court celebration. 
This time it is a Princess of the house 
of Stuart, daughter of James the First, 
and a great-great-granddaughter of the 
Margaret with whose royal progress we 
began this paper, who is about to marry 
the Elector-Palatine. 

The wedding had been delayed by the 
death of Henry, Prince of Wales, and at 
the ceremony of betrothal, which took 
place at the banqueting-hall at White- 
hall, the Court was in mourning. The 
Princess was robed all in black velvet, 
embroidered with silver quatrefoils, a 
parure of pearls in her hair, and one 
little white plume.- But if all were in 
the garb of woe, there was little melan- 
choly in their hearts. A black-eyed, 
plump, end merry damsel was the Princess, 
with a propensity for laughter on the 
slightest occasion. The oflicial who read 
the marriage contract mispronounced his 
French after the fashion of Stratford- 





atte-Bowe, and the Princess began to 
titter. The Palatine, young and sprightly, 
caught the infection, and went off in a 
paroxysm of suppressed laughter, which 
only made the Princess worse, while 
presently the whole giddy-pated company 
followed in their wake, so that Archbishop 
Abbot was obliged to cut the ceremony 
short and hurry on to the blessing. 

The wedding ceremony which followed 
was performed on St. Valentine’s Day, 
1612, in Whitehall Chapel, the King and 
Queen being now present. The bride, 
with her flowing black hair, was crowned 
with diamonds and pearls; her robe 
was of white samite, embroidered with 
pearls and gems. Fifteen young ladies, 
the flower of the nobility, acted as brides- 
maids or train-bearers. The Princess 
was in the highest spirits, and laughed 
all the time, while her bridesmaids 
were quizzing—the word had not been 
invented, but the process was well known 
—the young men, supporters of the bride- 
groom, Dutch, French, and English, and 
picking out valentines among them, and 
generally misbehaving themselves. 

People said that it was unlucky to 
laugh at a wedding, but it was a happy 
thing for the Princess that she had a 
gay, elastic disposition, for surely never 
before did Princess and titular Queen pass 
through such a sea of troubles; driven 
alike from home and kingdom, and often 
wanting even the bare necessaries of life. 
But out of her troubles came a great 
destiny for her descendants, as her daughter, 
Sophia, born at the Hague in the midst 
of distress and humiliation, eventually 
brought into the world the babe who, as 
George the First, was to become King of 
England. 

But before the rising of the star of 
Brunswick, there are more of the Stuart 
Princesses to be married, the daughters of 
Charles the First taking precedence—Mary, 
who married William of Nassau, and 
Henrietta, more a French Princess, after 
all, than an English one, who married 
Monsieur of Orleans, and was known at 
the French Court as Mademoiselle. Then 
there was Mary, the daughter of James 
the Second, and eventually the Queen of 
England, who married William of Orange, 
the son of the other William and the other 
Mary, a terribly confusing arrangement, 
which has misled and perplexed many 
wanderers among the mazes of history. 
But these weddings, although interesting 
at the time, and described by many pens, 
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have left no striking incidents that dwell 
upon the memory. So we will take up the 
thread of weddings in the present reigning 
house, beginning with the Sophia mentioned 
in the last paragraph. 

Here was an insignificant Princess, whose 
role in life seemed to be to make herself 
useful among her more fortunate relations, 
and here, too, an equally insignificant 
Prince, whose father had been a younger 
brother among nine strapping sons of the 
reigning Duke of Brunswick Lunenberg, 
now known as Hanover. It had long been 
a misfortune in the family of Guelph, to 
which they belonged, to have so many 
children, and the little duchy, divided 
among nine, would hardly make a mouthful 
for each. So the nine agreed on a self- 
denying ordinance that only one should 
marry and perpetuate the line, and that 
the one should be chosen, not according to 
primogeniture, but by the fairer plan of 
drawing lots. Whether they pulled straws, 
tossed coins, or threw dice, does not appear, 
but the lot fell on young George, anyhow, 
and he accepted his fate and married 
accordingly. It was the fourth son of this 
George who was the Prince destined for 
the Lady Sophia. For, by one accident 
or another, the elder brothers had no male 
heirs, and Ernest Augustus, who had been 
intended for one of the fat Prince-Bishoprics 
that ran in the family, was admonished to 
marry. 

Ernest’s choice fell upon Sophia. The 
pair were married at Heidelberg, and 
Sophia was given away by her brother, the 
Elector. The first boy-—our George, he 
may be called—was born at the old ducal 
palace at Hanover at just about the time 
that Cousin Charles was sailing across to 
England to take up his crown in the 
glorious Restoration. 

Sophia had many sons, but only one 
daughter, and, being a busy, managing 
woman, she did her best to marry her well. 
She had her eye even upon the Dauphin of 
France for her little Sophia Charlotte, but, 
failing this great match, she had penetra- 
tion enough to mate her daughter with the 
rising house of Brandenburg. The electoral 
Prince of Brandenburg was a widower, small 
and crooked—the Hohenzollern with his 
back half broken, as Carlyle describes him— 
a man filled with grief for the loss of his 
late wife, whom he had vowed never to 
replace with asuccessor. But events were 
stronger than his vows. The story goes 
that at the second wedding the Prince wore 
a ring which his first wife had given himnm— 





a pledge of their eternal compact—with 
the motto, “A jamais.” As he gave his 
hand to the bride the ring broke asunder 
and fell to the ground, and the Prince 
turned pale. Was it a sign of anger at 
his faithlessness, or a release from his 
compact? 

But the marriage was happy enough, it 
seems, and presently, the Elector of Bran- 
denburg having meanwhile blossomed into 
King of Prussia, he wrote for a wife for 
his son, and of the same family; the 
daughter of our George, by poor Sophia of 
Zell—herself named Sophia Dorothea. 

All this made a considerable stir in 
the little Court of Hanover. The young 
Prince came to fetch his bride, and the 
preliminary ceremony of betrothal was 
performed at Herrenhausen. The day 
before the bridal the old Electress, Sophia, 
still full of activity, although now seventy- 
four years old, brought the bride to 
Hanover Castle. The iron discipline of 
the Prussian Court must have been felt 
from the first, for, at six oclock next 
morning, the poor Princess had to rise and 
receive the Prussian Embassy. At seven, 
her own family arrived to pay their state 
visits. Then her procession was formed 
and proceeded to the great saloon of the 
castle, where an altar was erected. The 
court-marshal led the Crown Prince of 
Prussia to the right side of the altar, and. 
the Princess to the left. After the cere- 
mony, the whole Court marched in pro- 
cession to the drawing-room, and in the 
dance that followed, the Princess danced 
with all the Princes, and the Crown Prince 
with all the Princesses. 

But with all the fuss that was made 
over the wedding, poor Sophia Dorothea 
was a miserable wife enough with her 
drill-sergeant of a husband, her children 
separated from her, and she living in 
constant dread of his caprice and tyranny. 
However, it was some compensation for 
her to have been the mother of Frederick 
the Great. 

After this the weddings of the Prin- 
cesses of the house of Hanover become 
entirely our affairs. Such was the 
marriage of Anne, the eldest daughter of 
George the Second, for whom eighty 
thousand pounds were voted as dowry. 
Public opinion, indeed, was revolted at the 
appearance of the bridegroom, deformed 
and wizened, and termed by his future 
father-in-law the Baboon. But Anne, 
imperious and proud—“ she would die to- 
morrow to be Queen to-day ”—declared 
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that she would marry the Prince even if 
he were a baboon. And so the boarded 
gallery was made from the drawing-room 
of St. James’s Palace to the Lutheran 
chapel in the Friary—the gallery that 
darkened the windows of Marlborough 
House, so that tough old Sarah wanted to 
know when neighbour George would take 
his orange-box away. The Princess Anne’s 
wedding-garments were virgin robes of 
silver tissue, and a train six yards long, 
supported by ten daughters of Dakes and 
Earls dressed in the same rich tissue, At 
this wedding the old ceremonies were kept 
up for the last time, the reception in the 
bridal-chamber, the scramble for the 
garter, and all the rest. 

And then there were the two Princesses 
who never married, at least who never 
owned to it, and who grew old together at 
the Court of St. James, The Princess 
Amelia was courted by the Duke of New- 
castle, who pretended to be in love with 
her, and by the Duke of Grafton, who, 
Walpole hints, was the favoured lover; 
while the Princess Caroline, who always 
told the truth, had her favourite in Lord 
Hervey—Pope’s Lord Fanny—and at his 
death retired altogether from the world. 

Another sister, Mary, mildest and gentlest 
of her race, was married in 1740, at St. 
James’s Chapel, to Frederick, Prince of 
Hesse, who behaved to her, it is said, like 
a brute, and she sought a refuge for her 
troubles in the Church of Rome, almost 
the only one of her race who has deserted 
the Protestant fold. 

Louisa, the fifth daughter of George the 
Second, was the next to be married—to the 
Prince Royal of Denmark, who became 
King soon after, and the Princess, naturally, 
Queen—the object of her wish ever since 
she could speak, writes Horace Walpole. 
Poor Louisa is thought to have had a 
sad life with her noble Dane, in whose 
race a touch of barbarism seemed to linger ; 
but she never complained, and died, 
silent and composed, while undergoing a 
painful operation. 

By this time Prince Fred’s daughters 
were coming on, and Augusta, the eldest, 
gentle, beautiful, and accomplished, was 
married to the Prince of Brunswick in 
the great council-chamber of St. James’s 
Palace. This wedding was remarkable 
for the costly and beautiful presents 
made to the bride. King George the 
Third, her brother, gave a diamond neck- 
lace, worth thirty thousand pounds, Queen 
Charlotte a diamond stomacher of great 





value, and the bride’s mother, the Princess 
Augusta, more diamonds. The Princess 
had many children, and a good time on the 
whole, till the revolution came, and her 
husband was killed in Napoleon’s wars, and 
she took refuge in England, where her 
unhappy daughter was playing her pranks 
as Princess of Wales. Altogether, a 
gloomy ending for the poor woman, who 
found a last and peaceful home in West- 
minster Abbey, far away from the tombs of 
her kindred. 

Then comes Caroline Matilda, the tall, 
fair, graceful girl, whose life is described 
as sorrowful in its dawn, stormy in its 
meridian, and melancholy in its close. 
Betrothed against her will, she was 
married by proxy in 1766 to a later King 
of Denmark, a jealous little barbarian, 
who is described by Walpole—“ struts in 
the circle like a cock-sparrow, and does 
the honours of himself very civilly.” The 
King, whose power of intellect was but 
small, was almost completely governed by 
his physician, Struensee, who finally came 
to be the chief minister of the kingdom. 
Struensee was in constant intercourse with 
the Queen, and she may have compared 
him in his chivalric bearing, his refined 
manners, his intelligence and scientific 
acquirements, with her husband, who 
was wanting in all these. At any rate, 
her enemies and his were ready to accuse 
them, and so one morning there was 
a little revolution in the palace. The 
Queen-dowager and her son roused the 
King from his sleep; they had indisput- 
able proofs of the guilt, so they said, of 
the two conspirators, who were plotting 
against his life as well as his honour. 
They had warrants ready prepared, which 
the King, dazed and frightened, made 
no difficulty in signing, and before 
the rest of the Court were awake the 
Queen and Struensee were under arrest. 
Struensee was hastily tried and beheaded, 
and it was even thought that the Queen 
would share his fate. But the appearance 
of the British fleet in the Baltic put an 
end to thoughts of a criminal process. After 
a little bluster the unhappy Queen was 
surrendered to the British Admiral, and 
Sir Robert Keith escorted her to Zell, 
where she passed the rest of her life in 
neglect and obscurity. 

While the eldest of Prince Fred’s 
daughters suffered cruelly by the revolu- 
tion, her niece, Charlotte Augusta, daughter 
of George the Third, seemed to flourish 
in its atmosphere. Her husband, the Prince 
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of Wiirtemberg, took sides with Napoleon, 
and was made one of his Kings of the 
Rhenish Confederation. The King died 
just after the final crash of Napoleon’s 
empire, when the Queen retired to end her 
days in Louisburg Castle, and was known 
as the Good Queen in all the country round. 
And now we have only to chronicle the 
marriage of the Princess Charlotte, the 
only legitimate child of George the Fourth, 
whose marriage of affection with Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg terminated so 
sadly and so soon in her death. Such 
an outpouring of popular grief and regret 
has only been since paralleled by one 
melancholy period of popular mourning. 
All the nation assumed the garb of 
mourners, medals were struck—“ Britannia 
mourns her Princess dead ”—elegiac poems 
were written by the score, and a general 
agitation and dismay pervaded the land. 
As for the Princesses of to-day, their 
marriages are not yet quite matters of 
history, and some future chronicler must 
weigh out their measures of weal and woe. 


WANTED—THE UNWARY. 

I AM a person who has a great wish, or, 
rather, a very pressing need, “to add to 
my income”—I might as well candidly 
confess, to come by an income at all. For 
I belong to the numerous class of well- 
born and insufficiently - educated young 
Englishwomen, who are entirely dependent 
on parents of limited means, and who are 
kept back by social prejudice on the 
one hand and incapacity on the other, 
from earning a living as post-office clerks, 
governesses, or employées in a house of 
business. Of course, I do not carry my im- 
pecuniosity or my lack of ability written 
out at full length on my forehead, like the 
phylactery of a Pharisee ; nor do any other 
young women of my acquaintance. On the 
contrary, we all take rather a pride in con- 
cealing our poverty under dainty costumes, 
and walking through our difficulties in 
natty boots and gloves. However, all the 
daintiness and nattiness—all the bright 
ribbons and shiny shoes—cannot conceal 
the fact that a very large proportion of us 
are mere poverty-stricken creatures, who 
either can’t or won’t come down off the 
pedestal which we fancy we adorn in 
society, and enter the ranks of the bread- 
winners with all due humility and candour. 
I am quite positive that our name must be 
Legion, and—though no one has told mé so 








—that numbers of us are trying, under the 
rose, and with all due regard to keeping up 
appearances, to do something which may 
replenish our threadbare purses. If we 
are not, I would ask the reason of all 
the advertisements which appear inces- 
santly in the London and local daily and 
weekly papers, offering “ easy and lucrative 
employment to ladies and gentlemen who 
wish to add to their incomes privately 
without hindrance to present employ- 
ment,” 

I myself could do many things without 
hindrance to my present employment, which 
may be represented by the same sign as my 
income, and since of late my costumes, my 
boots, my ribbons, laces, and gloves have 
left me labouring under a load which only 
an income can lighten, I have busied myself 
with answering a few of these enticing- 
sounding offers to the necessitous, the un- 
initiated, the unwary. 

I think my experience may benefit a 
few, if I set forth how I fared with three 
out of the many which I tried, at various 
times, but always with the same result. 

Number one, which sounded most 
alluring, offered “ two pounds and upwards 
weekly, to be realised easily in town or 
country by persons of either sex,” with the 
usual proviso about “ present employment.” 

My reply to this brought me a circular 


informing me that if I would undertake to. 


sell tea on commission for the advertisers, 
they would supply me with an article for 
which I was to charge three shillings a 
pound, and that I should be allowed to 
pocket one shilling a pound on all that I 
sold. I was too much struck by the 
ludicrous side of this proposal to be angry 
or disappointed, so I put the circular be- 
hind the fire with a smile which ended in 
a sigh, 

Number two I chose, because of its 
apparently humbleingenuousness, ‘‘ Needle- 
work was offered to persons in town 
or country by the head of an establish- 
ment in the suburbs of London.” I have, 
I must confess, very little love for sitting 
down to ply my needle, and I have an 
idea that needlewomen are very often not 
very fairly treated in the matter of pay. 
Still, I wrote for particulars, and I received 
in due course a respectful and considerate- 
sounding letter, which offered me the em- 
ployment of beading lace at prices which 
sounded to my inexperienced ear as if, 
with a little industry, I might earn a fair 
quarterly allowance. I was requested to 
forward one and sixpence for materials for 
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a trial yard, for doing which I should be 
paid according to its value. I did as 
requested, and the materials came to hand 
without delay. They were a small packet 
of very common bugles, a strip of black 
net of the same quality, about three-eighths 
of a yard of one of Briggs’s tissue-paper 
transferring-patterns, and a minute scrap 
of work as a sample. Speaking without 
the least exaggeration, I am sure that for 
my eighteenpence I did not receive the 
value of sixpence. 

It is my nature to be rather sanguine as 
to what I can accomplish if I set to work. 
I made up my mind to do my best with the 
unpromising materials beforeme. Gradually 
I found—as my eyes grew weary, and my 
fingers and back followed suit—that if, 
after unflagging application for about eight 
hours a day, my work gave satisfaction, 
I might be fortunate enough to realise five 
or six shillings a week. I also discovered 
that the beads they had sent me “to 
complete one yard of work” would do 
about two-thirds of that length. I tried 
to match them at one shop after another, 
but in vain. In my quest I learnt to my 
disgust that bugle lace “was going quite 
out of fashion,” and that “it wasn’t worth 
while to keep bugles or bugle lace in stock 
any longer,” and a dim suspicion crossed 
me that by the bait of an addition to my 
income I had been enticed into paying an 
exorbitant price for some of the worthless 
superabundant stock of a dishonest trades- 
man. ‘ 

Number three ran something in this 
way: “ Wanted, ladies or young men for 
easy and lucrative employment at home. 
No canvassing. Apply,” etc. As it was 
quite plain this could mean neither needle- 
work nor tea-vending, I did apply, and got, 
in answer to my application, about a quire 
of printed matter from a firm which I will 
call Messrs. Taykin, Kram, and Co., telling 
me that these disinterested people were 
ready to employ me, among many, many 
others, to colour photographs for them 
according to a patent process of their 
own—a process for which no previous 
knowledge of painting was necessary. 
They would send me a copious supply of 
materials, with full instructions, for the 
modest sum of ten shillings ; and when I 
had assured myself—and them, but princi- 
pally myself—that I was competent, they 
would provide me with photographs, and 
pay me one-and-sixpence each for satis- 
factory specimens. The circulars contained 
testimonials by the dozen from enthusiastic 





and well-paid folk who found this “new 
and elegant work easy, pleasant, and 
remunerative.” There were letters ac- 
knowledging postal-orders, letters asking 
for more work, favourable reports of all 
descriptions, addressed to Messrs. Taykin 
and Kram from every part of the United 
Kingdom. 

I could hardly spare half-a-sovereign just 
then, but, after reflecting that painting 
was the one thing in which I really excelled; 
that I could not expect profit without out- 
lay; that “nothing venture, nothing win ;” 
that, finally, it was an occupation which 
would not compromise me even if I 
worked at it in the drawing-room, I sent 
my money, and in a day or two received 
a box from Messrs. T. and K., contain- 
ing nothing more and nothing less than 
materials and instructions for crystoleum 
painting, called by a newly-manufactured 
name. This time I fairly understood the 
nature of my bargain. I was aware that 
these materials were being sold off every- 
where at a great reduction. In the packet 
was a further circular, much more severely 
worded than those which were sent to 
beguile the as yet untrapped one by asse- 
verations that “anyone not absolutely 
colour-blind must succeed in this charming 
work.” This circular, which I was cautioned 
to read carefully, spoke of failure as pos- 
sible—even probable. Still, I wouldn’t be 
quite disheartened, for J was resolved to 
recover at least the amount I had invested. 
I reasoned thus: “ I know I can paint the 
things creditably. If these people have 
found a new and saleable name for an old 
unsaleable article, that is a matter between 
themselves and the purchasers of their 
rechristened crystoleum.” 

After carefully practising for some 
days, I at last turned out two pictures 
which my own (perhaps partial) judg- 
ment, and the more critical eyes of my 
friends, pronounced faultless, These I 
sent off, packed according to instruc- 
tions, to Messrs. Taykin and Kram. In 
something longer than return of post came 
back an envelope from the firm, containing 
a printed form rejecting my work because 
it was “smeary and streaky” (these words 
were inserted in writing), recommending 
me to send them a postal-order to the 
amount of four shillings and sixpence for 
further supply of glasses and photographs, 
that I might try again. As a sort of sop, 
I suppose, they enclosed me a shilling’s- 
worth of stamps, saying it was the value 
of the glasses I had painted on. They 
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retained in their possession my two pictures 
and the small packing-case, which last had 
been part of my ten-shillings’-worth. I 
looked at my shabby parasol, and bitterly 
rued the price I had paid for my share of 
Messrs. Taykin and Kram’s surplus stock. 

I refused an invitation to Scotland after 
a careful and unsatisfactory review of my 
account-book, and made a solemn resolve 
that, whatever economies I might be 
reduced to, nothing should again induce 
me to try and increase my income by 
employment which would be ‘“‘no hindrance 
to my present occupation.” 





ONLY A BUSINESS MAN. 


By MAY DRYDEN. 
CHAPTER XXXIL 

“Dick, tell us what he said!” com- 
manded Matty. She and Phebe and 
Clarence, with Gordon, and Luke, and 
Dick, were sitting at the Carfields’ dining- 
room window. Phcebe was at her old 
occupation of darning stockings. 

‘‘ Tell us what he said,” echoed Clarence. 
“ We can get nothing out of him.” 

For Gordon had been talking to his 
mill-hands about their misbehaviour, and 
had come away from them, tired out, 
satisfied, but very uncommunicative. 

**What shall I tell you?” replied Dick 
amiably. 

“Everything,” replied Matty. 

“Here goes, then. First, he asked them 
what their grievances were, and they 
seemed to find it rather difficult to answer ; 
but one or two grumbled out something 
about more wages. Then he proceeded to 
point out to them with mathematical 
precision and logical brevity that they 
were receiving the utmost they could 
reasonably expect. They were convinced 
with wonderful facility, his reasoning 
being, I fancy, assisted by the fact that 
they had, not long ago, nearly killed him, 
and were just a little sorry for it. Then 
he began to talk of the mischief they had 
done, and gave them the exact cost of the 
reading-room and books, told them he had 
no intention of rebuilding the one or pro- 
viding more of the other, and asked 
them what they meant to do about it. 
They understood that ; it being a matter of 
pounds, shillings, and pence; and were 
very much astonished, apparently not 
having imagined it was their place to 
do anything. But old Isaac Leighton 
spoke up and said they’d hold a meeting 





and consider matters, and let ‘th’ measter 
know when ’twer settled.’ After that, 
Gordon gave them a little homily on 
letting their angry passions rise, and on 
scandal, and upon my word ”—Dick’s tone 
became more serious— before he had 
finished, half of those strong, rough fellows 
were in tears, and as for the women, there 
was not a dry eye amongst them. They 
gave him three splendid cheers as he came 
away, but as a truthful reporter, I am 
bound to remark that they— several of 
them—observed that they ought to follow 
them up with three groans for my respected 
cousins, Staniland and Mark. A little old 
fellow, however, restrained their ardour, 
and mentioned that Mark was real jannock 
for all his nasty ways, as they might see by 
the way he behaved on the night of the 
riot, cursing and swearing like a good ’un,” 

“ ‘Was that old Bowles ? ” asked Clarence. 
“T should not have thought he would have 
been among the rioters.” 

“He was there as a spectator. Old 
Bowles is a student of human nature as 
well as of the weather-odds.” 

“There!” said Gordon impatiently. 
‘Enough of that. Iam very glad it is all 
over. We must arrange our own plans 
now. There is a good dealto settle. One 
thing is settled. I go abroad on the first 
of next month and I take Phcebe with me.” 

“Gordon, no!” said Phebe, ‘It is 
impossible——” 

“You be quiet, little woman,” said he, 
putting an arm round her. ‘ Matty and I 
will arrange this. Pray give me your best 
attention, Matty, and tell me if there is 
anything impossible in my plans. The 
first of October is this day three weeks. 
My idea is that on the last day of 
September, Phoebe and I, and Clarence 
and Luke shall be married very quietly at 
the little old chapel on the green, and 
start next day.” 

“Yes,” said Matty, nodding her head. 

Clarence took it quietly—perhaps knew 
of the arrangement before—but Pheebe 
interposed an anxious : 

“‘ But, Gordon, the children ?” 

“ Quiet, little woman ; Matty and I will 
settle this, Matty, Dick is going to stay 
on at the Holme, and proposes to invite 
Peter and the boys to keep him company 
during our absence.” 

“He'll never manage them,” said Matty. 

“T reckon I can fettle them,” said Dick 
contemplatively. 

“Can you manage the house, then, and 
Bunyan ?” went on Gordon. 
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“Of course I can, and Dick must send 
for me if the boys over-eat themselves.” 

“That is settled then, and now all you 
have to do is to pack up, Phoebe.” 

“ But,” said Phoebe, blushing brightly, 
“T have nothing to pack up.” 

“ That will be all right,” said Clarence. 
“T have ordered your trousseau, dear. 
It will be my wedding-present to you.” 

“ Do you really mean us to go together?” 
asked Luke. “I am afraid I cannot 
manage the expense, Gordon.” 

“ The journey is my wedding-present to 
you. We all want a holiday, and we are 
going to have it. What does it matter 
whose pocket the money comes out of? And 
I fancy we shall find places big enough 
abroad to enjoy ourselves without being in 
each other’s way.” 

“Where are we going?” asked Phebe, 
who found herself assenting to all these 
propositions with a bewilderment as 
delightful as it was strange to her. 

“To the Black Forest first,” answered 
Clarence. “They say the Black Forest is 
nice in autumn. After that we may have 
a try at Switzerland. But we won’t be 
tied to anything.” 

Matty took upon herself supreme com- 
mand after that evening. 

The news was broken to Mrs. Carfield, 
whom it aroused from her fretting after 
Daniel, and to Mr. Carfield, who, after a 
week’s consideration, kindly gave his con- 
sent to the two marriages. 

Gordon had ‘a great deal to arrange 
before he could leave home—amongst 
other things, to settle what action he should 
take with regard to Thomas Brent. For- 
tunately it was just possible for him to be 
set at liberty before the end of the month, 
and, to everybody’s surprise, his master 
exerted himself in his behalf, and even 
took him on again at the mill, where he 
appeared amongst his fellow-workmen at 
the beginning of October, very subdued, 
and very unlike the old Long Tom. 
We may as well say here before we dis- 
miss him from our pages, that he kept 
his faith with Minnie, and married her— 
even became very fond of her, and made 
her a very good husband ; her perfect love 
for and trust in him being a great comfort 
to him when he came out of prison. For 
silly little Minnie was always persuaded that 
her lover was a martyr, and never really 
fired the gun that injured her sister at all 
—a gun and a pistol being all one to her. 

Deborah never married. But she did 
not lead at all an unhappy life. She was 





respected and looked up to among her 
fellow-workers, and the consciousness of 
having saved her master’s life was always 
present with her, gilding the dark places 
of her own, as a happy dream will some- 
times make us contented for days after its 
dreaming. She was present at the double 
wedding in the little chapel. 

Phoebe saw her standing under the lime- 
trees as she came out, and dropping her 
husband’s arm, put her own arms round 
Deborah’s neck, kissed her, and whispered : 

* You saved his life, dear, and gave it 
to me. I will never forget.” 

The weddings were very quiet. No one 
resented that excepting Mr. Carfield and 
Everett Fenchurch, who would have pre- 
ferred a larger assembly to witness the 
imposing and touching graciousness with 
which they gave away the two brides. 
Both were much affected by their renun- 
ciation, and found much consolation after- 
wards in each other’s company. 

It had been a great stretch of Everett’s 
religious principles to enter a Unitarian 
chapel. But Gordon obstinately insisted 
on Mr. Franks performing the marriage- 
ceremony ; and so fraternal affection over- 
came the elder Fenchurch’s scruples, and 
he pointed to the occurrence all his life 
afterwards as a striking instance of religious 
liberality. 

How they all fared on their wedding- 
journey I shall let them tell for them- 
selves, 


CHAPTER XXXIII, LETTER FROM PHO@BE 
TO MATTY. 
‘* Brussels. 

* DEAR MAtty,—It is quite a relief to 
me to write your name, and so put myself 
in mind that I really am the same Phoebe 
I used to be. Iam so bewildered. I can 
hardly believe sometimes that I am not 
dreaming, and am almost afraid to speak 
aloud lest I should wake myself up. We 
have been here two days now. I suppose 
yesterday was Sunday, but I am not sure. 
We have not seen Clarence and Luke 
since we came here, excepting at meal- 
times, and an American lady, who saw me 
nod to Clarence, asked if I knew who that 
lovely young creature was. Can you fancy 
me sitting down to dinner in full dress 
every night? Do you know I am afraid 
I must be greedy, I do so enjoy the dainty 
dinners we have here. After dinner 
we go to some gardens where there is a 
concert every evening, and stay there until 
quite late, listening to the music and drink- 
ing coffee, For it keeps quite warm and 
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dry here out of doors all night I think. 
This is a wonderful town, so bright and 
so merry. There could hardly be a greater 
contrast to Homcester. The people don’t 
seem to care to do anything but enjoy them- 
selves, and do not understand what being in 
ahurry is. That vexes Gordon, and every 
day, when we go for our letters before 
breakfast, he gets awfully angry with 
the clerk at the post-office. We have 
been to see some wonderful pictures, 
and we have been to the exhibition, 
and gave all our time there to machinery, 
so that I learnt a great deal about steam- 
engines. I keep wishing you were with 
us, Matty, but Gordon laughs, and says 
your turn will soon come. We did not 
have a pleasant journey from Calais, it was 
so hot, and we could not get anything to 
eat, excepting some sausage-rolls. The 
man charged Gordon double what they 
were worth, and an old French lady who 
was in the carriage was so angry. She 
made the cheat refund the extra money. 
To-morrow we are going on to Cologne 
by the night-train, because it issohot. At 
least we are going if we can catch Clarence 
and Luke. I shall not be sorry to go, I 
want to get into the country, and besides 
we shall be eaten up by ants if we stay 
any longer. They are all over our rooms, 
in our portmanteaux, and everywhere, and 
when we complain, our chambermaid, 
Victorine, only smiles, and says, ‘ Yes, 
they are everywhere—partout.’ 
‘* Triberg. 

“Oh dear! This is such a lovely place ; 
I’ve looked and looked again from my 
window as I write, and now I’ve turned my 
back on it that I may not look any more, 
But I cannot help listening, and in this 
delightful little town there is running 
water everywhere. “There is a little brook 
down each side of the street, and a foun- 
tain at every corner. There is a rushing, 
broken river running close to this queer 
old Lion Inn where we are staying; the 
dining-room wall rises sheer up from it, 
The air is quite full of the sound of waters 
and the burr of grasshoppers, and of theclean 
scent of the pine-woods, We got up so 
early this morning, and went out for a walk, 
thinking how we would crow over Luke 
and Clarence at breakfast-time. Over a 
bridge across the river first. Then away 
up the hill to the waterfall. Such a 
glorious waterfall! The river flings itself 
madly down its rocky bed, roaring, and 
tumbling, and struggling like a live 
creature in pain, tearing itself to pieces on 





the sharp stones, and all to wear away 
perhaps just one hard corner in a hundred 
years. It made Gordon sad to look at it; 
he said it was just what hundreds of men 
were doing, wearing themselves out to 
achieve some almost impossible aim. But 
I showed him the river down below, none 
the worse for all its hard work, and just 
then we heard a call, and there were Luke 
and Clarence higher up than we were, for 
there are three bridges across the fall, and 
they had awakened before us after all. 
We are going to stay here ever so long ; it 
is so pleasant climbing the hills and eating 
the wild raspberries, and gathering the 
wild flowers and lovely mosses. We like 
the people, too, and Gordon says it rests 
him to be where he could not talk business 
if he wanted to. We mean to learn some 
German before we go away; meantime 
Clarence interprets for us. I must tell 
you just a little about our journey here. 
We came straight through from Brussels. 
We got to Cologne about six, and went on 
to the steamer almost at once, and so got 
the best places, and first turn at the towel, 
which was nice; it got so wet afterwards, 
partly because the waiters wiped the 
dinner-plates on it. We were all day on 
the river, and it was after ten at night when 
we got to Mainz, dead tired. We hada 
hot, dusty journey next day, but we had 
nice travelling companions, a pretty Ameri- 
can girl and her father. You cannot 
conceive how dirty we got, we were as 
black as colliers nearly, and near the end 
of the day this girl brought us a wet 
towel, She had been trying to fish for 
water out of the window with this towel 
tied to a string, for the train went very 
slowly, and there was water all along the 
line. The guard had seen her, and had 
taken her towel to the engine and wetted 
it there, and she had kept one end of it 
for us. Was it not good of her? Then 
there was an old man in the carriage with 
a little tiny girl. They had been travelling 
eight days, and the little one was tired 
and cross, but presently she went to sleep, 
and he sat and watched over her as though 
she was his dearest treasure, as no doubt 
she was. Good-bye now, dear.— Write soon 
to your loving sister, 
“PHBE FENCHURCH.” 
LETTER FROM MATTY TO PHBE. 
“ Wilton. 

“My DEAR PHa@BE,—You have been 
away from home a month now, and, much 
as you are enjoying yourself, I think you 
had better begin to think about coming 
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home again. You see, Daniel has come 
home. He is very brown and very quiet, 
and he has had his hair cut. The morning 
after he came home he went to Mr. Dodds 
and prevailed upon him to take him back. 
That was a week ago. He has been down 
in time for breakfast ever since, and he 
has been to see Netta five times already. 
Mother is quite well, and very happy in 
having Dan back, but she frets a little 
about his poetry. You see he has not 
touched a pen—poetically speaking—since 
he came back. I cannot quite make out 
what he has been doing, but at any rate 
he has had a pretty hard time of it, and it 
has altered him a good deal. The boys 
are all right. Dick manages his share of 
them pretty well, and brings them all up 
every evening to show them to me.— 
With love, your affectionate sister, 
“ MATTY, 

“P.S.—Dick and I are going to be 
married. He bothered so, and made such 
a fuss, I had to give in to keep him quiet.” 








COUNT PAOLO’S RING. 
A SHORT SERIAL STORY. 


CHAPTER IL, 

“ THE Count Paolo, do you say? Nay, 
you are in luck, my friend, if you have 
gained the friendship of the Count Paolo 
Ostrolenka,” Dr. Antonelli said the next 
morning, when, during his visit, Mr. Mon- 
teith produced- the Count’s cheque and 
asked the doctor to cash it. ‘‘ He is not so 
rich—not so very rich, that is, like your 
English milords, but he knows all the rich 
strangers, the Americans, and English, and 
Russians—all the patrons of art; he will 
find a purchaser for the great picture, 
never fear. How did you come to know 
him ?” 

“Oh, he has heard my name talked of 
in artistic circles, and yesterday he defended 
my little girl from the insult of some rude 
blackguard, and, finding that she was my 
daughter, accompanied her home and asked 
to see my paintings,” Mr. Monteith said 
carelessly. 

“Ah, that would suit the Count, to 
play the part of defender of beauty in 
distress,” said the little doctor with a 
merry twinkle of his black, bead-like eyes. 
“He is a perfect Bayard—a modern Don 


Quixote. Everyone in Nice knows the 
Count.” 

“What else is he?” Mr. Monteith 
laughed, 





Dr. Antonelli looked grave. He shook 
his head and frowned thoughtfully. 

“What else? Who knows?” he said. 
“He is known to everybody, and yet no 
one knows anything of him. He isa Pole, 
and of noble birth. His father was exiled 
to Siberia and died there, and his mother 
died broken-hearted when her child was 
but ten years old. They say,” and the 
doctor lowered his voice, ‘‘ that the Count 
is an ardent Nihilist, that he has been 
mixed up in every conspiracy against the 
Russian Government for the last ten years. 
They say, too, that he must have powerful 
friends at Court, or he would have shared 
his father’s fate long ago.” 

Angela had listened to the conversation 
with glowing cheeks and eager, bright eyes. 
This spice of mystery and romance was all 
that was needed to complete the fascination, 
which the Count’s handsome face and 
stately air had already begun to exercise 
over her romantic mind. It seemed to the 
grateful girl as if in him she beheld the 
embodiment of all her favourite heroes, 
whether in romance, or in real life, or in 
saintly legends. He was like Esmond, like 
Stafford—nay, like the blessed St. George 
himself, the girl thought, with her lips 
quivering and her heart beating with a 
new, exquisite happiness. And he had 
thought her beautiful, he had chosen her 
portrait from among all the other paintings ; 
perhaps—oh, the joyful thought !—might 
hangit in theroom wherehe sat. The hopeof 
seeing him again—for had he not promised 
an early visit !—gave a new beauty to her 
face, a new lustre to her eyes. Even her 
father, capricious and selfish as he was, and 
wrapt up in himself and his own sufferings, 
noticed and wondered over the change in 
her, but was far from attributing it to the 
right cause. Only two days passed before 
Paolo fulfilled his promise, and finding how 
much pleasure his visit gave to the invalid, 
he repeated it several times during the next 
fortnight. He had not as yet succeeded in 
finding a purchaser for the ‘‘ Hypatia,” 
but he was confident of doing so shortly, 
and, indeed, had decided, if no one else came 
forward, to purchase it himself. And in the 
meantime he took care that his protégés 
should want for nothing. 

Twice a week a basket of wine, and 
fruit, and dainty food was sent from his 
hotel, and Paolo himself never went empty- 
handed. He had always flowers for An- 
gela, or a new book, or some English 
papers, wherewith to while away the 
tedious hours of the invalid, It was not 
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always convenient to spare time for these 
visits, but “It will not be for long,” the 
Count told himself with a shrug of his 
shoulders. Every day Mr. Monteith grew 
weaker—every day he approached more 
nearly to the frontier of the land whence 
no return is possible. 

*« The end is not very far off,” so Antonelli, 
who met the Count on the staircase one 
afternoon, said gravely, in answer to his 
enquiry after the patient. ‘You are his 
friend, Count. Advise him to communicate 
with his relatives in England. It will be 
terrible for that poor child to be left here 
alone and friendless among strangers.” 

‘* Not friendless—never friendless, when 
Iam here,” Paolo said quickly, and with 
a flush on his dark face. 

The little doctor smiled oddly, and shook 
his head. 

“Perhaps the Count Paolo would be 
scarcely a fit protector for a young, beau- 
tiful girl,” he said dryly, “unless, indeed,” 
and he looked keenly at the Count, “he 
intends to make her—his wife!” 

The Count started, coloured, and a 
sudden light flashed into his brilliant eyes. 
It faded as quickly as it came, and his face 
regained its usual grave, melancholy air. 

“That is impossible,” he said briefly ; 
“domestic ties—the love of wife, and 
home, and children—are beyond my reach. 
Yes, you are right ; Monteith must not be 
kept in ignorance of his danger. I will 
speak to him to-day.” 

‘Tt will not be a pleasant task.” 

‘Possibly not,” and the Count shrugged 
his shoulders ; “but I will do it for his 
daughter’s sake.” 

He passed the doctor with a bow and a 
few farewell words, and ascending the 
staircase knocked at the door. He ex- 
pected that as usual it would be opened 
by Angela, but instead, Mr. Monteith’s 
voice bade him enter, and he found on 
doing so that she was absent. 

How bare and desolate the room looked 
without her! Paolothought. But he could 
not regret her absence just then, for it 
made his difficult task a little easier. It 
would have been impossible, so he felt, 
to have opened his errand in her presence. 
He found it very difficult to convince Mr. 
Monteith of his danger, or of the necessity 
of writing to his friends. 

The artist laughed at Paolo’s grave face 
and air; declared that he was better— 
much better, that, much as he liked and 
respected Antonelli, he did not think very 
highly of his medical skill. 





‘‘ Why, I feel ten times stronger than I 
did a fortnight ago—more thanks to you, 
Count,” he added graciously, “than to 
Antonelli, There is no medicine so 
efficacious as a dose of hope, and that you 
gave me on your first visit ; I was pretty 
nearly despairing then.” He paused and 
looked up with his bright, haggard eyes 
into Paolo’s grave face. ‘ Wait till you 
bring me the news that a purchaser is 
found for my ‘Hypatia.’ That will be a 
draught of the true elixir of life!” he cried, 
and his cheeks flushed with eager excite- 
ment. 

“T hope to do so soon, and in the 
meanwhile promise that you will write to 
your friends, Monteith,” Paolo urged. 

“Oh, I will write, since you make such 
a point of it, I will write!” Monteith 
answered irritably ; ‘ but I fervently trust 
that my pretty Angel will never be obliged 
to accept helpfrom them. Ah, you cannot 
guess what they are, Count! Purse-proud, 
wealthy manufacturers, without an idea 
beyond shirtings, and flannels, and Man- 
chester goods, who look down upon us 
artists and men of genius with supreme 
contempt and disdain; who care for nothing, 
think of nothing but money-grubbing. 
Bah, I hate the whole tribe !” 

“But for Angel’s sake,” the Count 
urged, 

“For Angel’s sake? Well, yes. They 
are rich. I will swallow my pride, and 
write. But,’ and the invalid smiled 
defiantly, ‘I don’t mean to die just yet, 
Count. I intend to cheat both you and 
the doctor yet,” he cried. And he sank 
back on his pillows with a feeble laugh. 

“T trust so, my friend,” the Count 
answered, 

As he spoke, the door opened, and 
Angela entered. Her cheeks were flushed 
with the sun, and the wind had blown her 
yellow hair over her forehead in a hundred 
enchanting little tendrils and curls. Her 
hands were full of great yellow lilies, and 
they shone like gold against the dark-blue 
of her dress. Her presence seemed to 
brighten the whole room, Paolo thought. 
It was like a sudden burst of sunshine in 
a gloomy place. 

Angela’s eyes brightened as they fell on 
his face. Twice during the past week she 
had been absent during his visits—those 
visits which were, indeed, almost the only 
pleasure in her dull life, for which she 
looked with ever-increasing eagerness and 
delight—and she had been bitterly dis- 
appointed. But though she rarely left her 
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father, it was absolutely necessary some- 
times that she should go out to purchase 
provisions, or to bring medicine from the 
doctor’s. 

Once, as she was returning from Anto- 
nelli’s, she saw the Count driving in a 
grand carriage with two great ladies—the 
Princess di Capri and her sister, who were 
considered the most beautiful women in 
Nice. He had bent forward, and smiled, 
and bowed to her; and Angela was con- 
scious that his companions turned and 
looked with amused, curious eyes at the 
girl in the shabby blue dress, to whom 
Paolo bowed so profoundly. 

Angela had not thought that he would 
see her. She had expected that he would 
be too much engrossed with his beautiful 
companions to take any notice of her, and 
she went on her way with her heart beat- 
ing with delight and triumph at the kindly 
salutation. 

Once, too, she saw him in church. She 
had been kneeling before the Virgin’s 
shrine, pouring out with simple faith 
the story of her troubles into the ears 
of the Holy Mother, and, rising a little 
comforted, she had turned to see the Count 
standing near her. The sunshine was 
pouring through the stained windows ; it 
painted the marble floor with splashes of 
gold, and crimson, and purple, and flung 
a quivering golden mist down the long 
aisle. 

Paolo stood in the midst of this golden 
mist—a tall, majestic figure, with his 
absorbed face and brilliant eyes! He 
looked at her, smiled, and held out his 
hand. 

“T saw you enter; I was waiting for 
you, Angel,” he said; and there was a 
caressing cadence in his voice as if—as 
indeed was the case—he loved to linger 
over the name. Was it any wonder that to 
the romantic, grateful girl he seemed a 
true hero of romance ? 

Another fortnight passed. and it became 
evident to everyone but the patient him- 
self and Angela, that the end was rapidly 
approaching. Every day Monteith grew 
weaker, though he obstinately refused to 
believe it, and was fertile in finding excuses 
for his increasing weakness. 

“The weather is so hot; even Angel, 
who has never had a day’s illness in her 
life, looks pale and drooping,” he said 
triumphantly. “It is no wonder if I fecl 
oppressed and wearied. When the cooler 
weather comes I shall be better.” 

So he said and so he believed, and 





taught Angela to believe, and grew half 
angry sometimes when Paolo refused to 
echo the hopeful words. But Paolo knew 
better. He had brought a great English 
doctor who was passing through Nice, to see 
his friend, and he could not forget the 
verdict which the great man, after his inter- 
view with Monteith, had unhesitatingly 
pronounced. 

“The poor fellow is dying. He may 
linger on a few weeks, possibly months, or 
he may die at any moment. The rupture 
of even a small vessel would be fatal at 
once, and that, with his cough, might happen 
at any time.” 

This was the verdict, and Paolo could 
not forget it or bring himself to echo the 
invalid’s hopeful words. But yet, though 
he was fully prepared for it, the end, when 
it did come, seemed to him awfully sudden. 

He had been out of town for a couple of 
days, and on returning to his hotel, as soon 
as he had bathed and refreshed himself, he 
went to call on his friends. 

Twice he knocked without receiving any 
answer. He tried the door, but it was 
fastened from within. He called, but no 
one answered. Not a sound disturbed the 
awful stillness in the house, and his heart 
sank with a presentiment of evil as he 
stood without the closed door. 

“ Angela—Angela!” he cried at last, 
“it is I—Paolo! Will you not open the 
door ?” 

A slight movement—a sound like a 
stifled sob within the room answered him— 
then a slow footstep came across the floor, 
the lock slid back, and the door was opened 
by Angela herself. But an Angela so 
changed, so white and wan, and with 
such a look of awful anguish in her 
great eyes, that Paolo, for one moment, 
was stricken dumb with horror and surprise. 
The next, he comprehended what had taken 
place during his absence, and knew the event 
which he had dreaded had come to pass, 
and that, all alone and friendless, the girl 
had stood face to face with death’s terrible 
mysteries. _ 

Oh, if he had but been with her! Paolo 
thought. 

He did not speak. 


He could not. But 


| he took her hands, and held them tightly 


in his own. She looked up at him with 
blank, dark eyes. 

‘‘You have come too late, Count. He 
died last night,” she said in a low, un- 
naturally calm voice. “It was very sudden. 
I had left him but half an hour. He had 
been feverish and restless all the day, for a 
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letter had come from England which excited 
him much, but he was better when I left 
him. He said he could sleep, and he kissed 
me, and said good-night, and half an hour 
afterwards I heard a cry—a moan, and 
he was gone! There was no time even to 
say good-bye !” 

“My poor child—my poor dear little 
one; and you were all alone!” Paolo 
cried. 

Hisvoice quivered, and his eyesmoistened, 
but there were no tears in Angela’s great 
burning orbs. She looked at him still with 
that calm, blank gaze. 

“The neighbours were very kind— 
Madame Perriot, the grocer’s wife, especially 
kind. They did all that was necessary for 
him. Come and see him.” 

Still holding the Count’s hand, she 
moved across the floor, past the easel and 
the table where the canvas and the tubes 
of colours were still lying, to the bed- 
side where the dead man lay. The face 
looked very calm and beautiful with its 
lines and wrinkles all smoothed away by 
Death’s kind fingers. A strange look of 
youthfulness had come back to it, and 
Paolo for the first time was struck by the 
strong likeness it bore to the beautiful face 
now bending over it. 

“They say he must be buried to- 
morrow, monsieur. Surely that is very 
soon ?” Angela whispered. 

“ Not for this country, my child. It is 
better so,” the Count answered tenderly. 
“But you—you must not stay here and 
alone! Let me take you to Dr. Antonelli’s. 
His wife is a good woman. She will be 
kind and tender to you, I know, but you 
cannot stay here alone.” 

Angela gave a little disdaintul smile, 

“Why not? I am not afraid—why 


should I be? Yes, I will stay ; I will be | 


with him aslong asI can. They will take 
him from me soon enough,” she went on 
with a little despairing sob; “I will not 
leave him.” 

“ Notif I ask it? See, it is for his sake. 
He would have wished it,” Paolo said in 
his deep, tender voice. ‘Come with me, 
my child.” 

But even Paolo’s entreaties failed to 
induce Angela to leave the house while 
her father remained unburied. She did, 
indeed, consent to accompany the Count 
to the cemetery, and chose a quiet corner 
under a group of ilex-trees for the grave, 
and she went with him to the florist’s and 
bought a great basket of flowers to strew 
in the coffin, but when he would have 





taken her to Dr. Antonelli’s house, she 
steadily refused. He was obliged at last 
to give up the attempt to persuade her, 
though the idea of her passing the night 
alone in that house was eminently dis- 
tasteful and repulsive to him, and he gladly 
acquiesced when Madame Perriot, the 
grocer’s kind-hearted wife, suggested that 
her daughter—a girl of two-and-twenty— 
should share Angela’s bed. : 

“She will be company for the poor 
child,” Madame, who came in during 
Paolo’s visit, said kindly. ‘‘It is impos- 
sible,” and she crossed herself piously, 
“that she should sleep alone and next door 
to—all night. Yes, my child,” as Angela 
gave a contemptuous smile ; “it is true.” 

Angela gave way at last. She did not 
want Lisa’s company, but she did not 
persist in her refusal when she saw how 
much Paolo was relieved by the suggestion. 
He thanked Madame Perriot warmly, and 
contrived unseen by Angela to press money 
into her hand. 

“Get her all she requires, madame—a 
black frock—the English think so much of 
black,” he whispered. 

But the colour of her dress was a 
matter of very little importance to Angela 
just then. She seemed utterly indifferent 
—utterly heartbroken. Her father’s death 
had been to her such a sudden, unexpected 
shock that it seemed at first as if she was 
unable to realise it—as if all other feelings 
were swallowed up in a blank, despairing 
apathy. 

Paolo did his best to rouse her. He 
paid her frequent, almost daily visits. 
Now and then he would bring a carriage 
and drive her out into the country, but 
his efforts met with very faint success. 

Angela was always pleased to see him— 
was always gentle and grateful, and always 
welcomed him with a faint smile, but she 
seemed almost indifferent about the future, 
and only looked faintly interested when he 
told her that he had written to her 
relatives in England to inform them of 
Mr. Monteith’s death, and that, until the 
answer to his letter arrived, he thought 
her wisest plan was to accept Dr. Auto- 
nelli’s offer of a home. 

She acquiesced meekly—as she would 
have acquiesced in anything, no matter 
what, that Paolo suggested—it seemed 
quite natural to her that the Count should 
settle all her affairs for her ; tell her where 
to go and what to do, and she was per- 
fectly passive in his hands, and at first 
accepted all his kindness as a matter of 
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course. By-and-by, however, as the first 
crushing effects of her trouble wore away, 
she awoke to a more lively sense of Paolo’s 
kindness, and the dull insensibility in her 
heart was banished by a passionate grati- 
tude and affection. 

Oh, how cold—how ungrateful she had 
been! the girl thought remorsefully. Oh, 
if it were but possible for her to show her 
gratitude—her devotion! But her whole 
life would be too short for that! And she 


which grew in strength and fervency 
daily. 

Dr. Antonelli’s wife scarcely approved 
of the Count’s frequent visits. She could 
not but notice the delight which they gave 
to Angela, and how eagerly she watched 
for them; and she was secretly a little 
uneasy and troubled. 

lt was so very unlikely, she told her 
husband, that the Count Paolo would think 
of making a penniless English girl his 
wife ; but she need not have feared, for no 
thought of love or marriage had entered 
Angela’s head. Paolo was a much too 
exalted personsge in her eyes for that to 
be possible, and if, indeed, he had stooped 
from the pedestal on which she had placed 
him and asked for her love, she would 


doubt, that fair beggar-maid whom King 
Cophetua invited to share his kingly state. 

It was fortunate that this was so, for as 
Count Paolo had said once to Antonelli, 
*‘ Love and marriage were not for him.” Of 
his own free will he had chosen a path 


with dangers and difficulties, which he had 
no right to ask any woman to share. 


the domestic joys, which come in the natural 
place to these. 


very precious to him. If he had been a 





| life. 


poured out upon him a passionate devotion | 





have been as much surprised as was, no | 





which he must tread alone—a path beset | 
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had high aims, a noble object in life, and _ 


order of things to most men, must give | 
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But still Angela’s innocent affection was | 
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few years older, or she a few years younger, 
he would gladly have kept her with him 


always, instead of committing her to the 


care of these English relations of whom 
Monteith had spoken so slightingly. But 
he knew that this was impossible, and he 
knew also that it was better so. She 
would be safer, happier, in a quiet English 
home than sharing his wandering, perilous 
By-and-by, no doubt, she would 
marry some young Englishman—a face so 
fair, a manner so winning could not fail to 
win love, Paolo thought—and forget him, 
Paolo, or only connect him with the memory 
of those sad days of poverty and sorrow 
—think of him as her father’s friend—her 
own benefactor. 

But though Paolo had a greater insight 
into human nature than most people can 
boast of, he failed to understand Angela. 
He thought of her only as a child who gave 
him a child’s affection and gratitude— 
quickly given, as quickly forgotten ; and 
he never guessed at the inexhaustible spring 
of gratitude and love which had sprung up 
in her heart for him—a love which asked 
for and expected no return, which neither 
time nor circumstances nor any other love 
could alter or decay. 
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MISS PRISCILLA’S FOLLY. 


CHAPTER I. 

‘‘T CONSIDER your conduct so foolish | 
as to be inexcusable,” the rector said | 
severely, 

This from Mr. 
censure, and as Miss Priscilla heard him | 
her sobs increased. 

“T am very sorry,” she murmured heart- | 
brokenly. “If I had known you would | 
have cared so much,I should not have 
dared to do it.” 

“ As if my caring mattered !” he said to 
himself with despondent amazement, 


hy, you poor foolish creature, what | 
can it matter to me except for your sake ? 


But to think that you have beggared your- 
self—literally, actually beggared yourself, 
and at your age, too!” 

“T am only a little over forty,” Miss | 
Priscilla ventured with meek protest. 

“But forty, and penniless, and incapable | 
of anything !” 

Miss Priscilla made a faintly rebellious | 
movement. 

“‘T mean to teach, 
ing confidence. 

Teach ! Why, you are years behind | 
the time. Nowadays, girls learn astronomy, | 
and chemistry, and Greek, ma’am—Greek!” 

Miss Priscilla sobbed again. 

“ And for ayoung scapegrace who never | 
was worth his salt. And all that money in | 
the Three per Cents, too! Ob, I have no 
patience with it all!” 


” she said with waver- 
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| Miss Priscilla vhie her eyes, wr 
| looked up at him pitifully. 

“Would you have had me let him go to 
| prison ?” she asked. 

“T would.” Mr, Hornby closed his mouth 
determinedly as he spoke. “‘ In this world 
whoso sins should bear the punishment.” 

‘He was Letty’s son,” Miss Priscilla said, 
| “and Letty was more to me than ever sister 

| was before. How could I let him be ruined, 
| just that I might fare sumptuously and live 
| at ease ?” 
| Of course you felt that,” the rector 
admitted reluctantly ; “ but all the same, 
he was a criminal, and as such had a right 
to bear his own punishment. ‘i 

Miss Priscilla rose to go. 

“Tf the Deity you preach were as merci- 
less as you are, it had been a sad thing for 
the world,” she said. ‘I told you his sin, 
poor boy, because I wished to have nothing 
| secret from you, for the sake of your old 
friendship, and you only taunt me with it, 

Ob, you are very cruel!” 

He put out his hand to stop her. 

“You must forgive me if I have spoken 
‘harshly,” he said. “I am only harsh 
| because I feel so much. What do you 

/mean to do? This is a hard world for 
women who are penniless.” 

“The Lord takes care of fools and 
| children,” Miss Priscilla answered with a 
| break in her voice. 

“ Are you angry still?” He extended his 
| hand as he spoke. And Miss Priscilla 
| took it, her heart softening. 

“We have been friends always, and I 
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should not like us to quarrel now at the 
last,” she said. 

“At the last?” he echoed, looking at 
her enquiringly. 

“Of course I must leave the village. 
One does not live, as I have done hitherto, 
on nothing.” 

“Nothing! And is it as bad as that ?” 

“T have a couple of hundreds left, and 
the furniture,” she answered, smiling at 
him faintly. 

“You have not told me how it came 
about—the necessity for your sacrifice, I 
mean,” he said. 

“T do not know all the partieulars ; but 
I can guess.” She shivered slightly as she 
spoke. ‘ There was an extravagant youth, 
and a position of trust, and temptation, 
and a fall, and ruin, unless a miracle inter- 
posed.” 

“And you wrought the miracle ?” Mr. 
Hornby said, with a rather uncertain smile 
quivering about his lips. 

‘T did all I could to save him from the 
consequences of his deed.” 

“And was the—the deficit for a large 
sum?” 

“For three thousand seven hundred 
pounds. Had it been for much more I 
should have been powerless.” 

“In your place I should not have inter- 
fered,” Mr. Hornby said, sighing. ‘The 
very magnitude of the offence shows a 
hardened nature.” 

Miss Priscilla was weeping bitterly now. 

“Tt is too late to think of that,” 
she said. ‘The thing is done and irre- 
vocable. I did not tell you before, lest 
you should try to hinder me. He has gone 
abroad to make a fresh start, and to do 
well, I trust and believe. He was Letty’s 
son.” 

* And you mean to teach?” looking at 
her pitifully. 

“Tt is all I can think of.” . 

“ But it is such a hard life, and so diffi- 
cult to find a place in even, nowadays, 
without a special training.” 

** No matter ; Icanonly try my very best.” 
She held out her hand to him. “ Good- 
bye,” she said ; “‘ don’t fret about me, Iam 
more hopeful than you are. I have good 
health and all my wits about me, and I am 
ready to do my best at anything that 
offers.” 

She shook hands with him, the pertur- 
bation in his eyes meeting the striving 
smile in hers, and then she went out, and 
down the rectory lawn, and through the 
little gate that led into the village street. 





It was a beautiful sunshiny June day, 
From hill-top to hill-top the light seemed 
suspended in gossamer webs, and the slum- 
berous peace that stretched over land and 
sea was too perfect for common sounds to 
break, In Fairview village drowsy quiet 
was paramount. 


languid heads in the faint 
somnolently. A few children busied with 
dust-pies in the shadow of the houses, 
smiled at Miss Priscilla as she passed; a 
few rustics loitering in the thoroughfare 
touched their forelocks with slow civility. 

All the neighbourhood knew Miss 
Priscilla, and, knowing her, knew all 
her history. She had lived among them 
always. She was Squire Compton's only 
surviving child, and she was reputed 
fabulously wealthy here, where money was 
so rare. It did not matter that Squire 
Compton had been held poor enough in 
his day, and that all he left had been 
divided equally between Priscilla and 
Edward Glynn, his grandson. Miss Priscilla 
must be wealthy, judged by her large 
benevolences. Of course money does 
accumulate in the hands of women, and 
Miss Priscilla was economical in her per- 
sonal expenditure; and besides, did not 
the way of life of Mr. Edward Glynn prove 
how much wealth must have fallen between 
them ? 

It was not often that Mr. Edward Glynn 
had chosen to honour Fairview with his 
presence, but from the few occasions when 
it had been favoured, it retained a vivid 
memory of his elegant bearing, his costly 
equipments, and his general suggestiveness 
of luxury and ease. Fairview was quite 
proud that such a distinguished gentleman 
owed his origin to it, however remotely, 
though a few of the oldest inhabitants did 
venture to whisper among themselves that 
Mr. Edward Glynn was very like his father, 
and that his father had been only a curse 
to everyone who had ever trusted him. Of 
course they would not have said this to 
Miss Priscilla for the world, and they only 
breathed it to each other in confidential 
moments, for Miss Priscilla was a kind of 
little Providence in the neighbourhood, 
and a word against aught belonging to her 
was disloyalty. 

As she passed down the still street that 
calm June afternoon, one and another 
offered her a friendly greeting; and, 
observation being none too acute here, no 
one noticed with what a frozen smile she 
answered. She was almost at her own 
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door when a little girl on crutches hobbled 
after her and put a rose into her hand. 

“Tt is off the bush you gave me,” she 
said, and then Miss Priscilla drew down 
her veil and hurried on, weeping.. How 
was she to leave these hearts that loved 
her, and the happy home in which she 
had spent her entire lifetime ? 

Her little maidservant opened the door 
for her without waiting for her knock, and 
took her bonnet and shawl, and brought 
her slippers and a cup of tea. Miss Pris- 
cilla drank the cheering beverage to give 
her courage, and then she went into the 
little kitchen where the little maiden sat 
sewing by the hearth. 

“ Jane,” Miss Priscilla said, clearing her 
throat, “Jane, I wish to say that at the 
end of the month you and I shall be 
obliged to part.” 

Jane’s face assumed an expression of 
dismay, but she only said, “Lor!” She 
felt at that moment a whole volume of 
things, but being an uncultured person, 
she only said “ Lor!” 

“Tt is no fault of yours, Jane,” Miss 
Priscilla continued with painstaking pre- 
cision; “I have found you everything that 
a girl should be, and I only part with you 
because I have decided to leave Fairview.” 

Jane sighed faintly, and her round eyes 
grew rounder. 

‘‘T cannot tell how soon I may leave the 
village,” Miss Priscilla went on, “but in 
any case you will have your month’s 
wages.” 

“T don’t want no wages but what I’ve 
earned, ma'am,” Jane auswered with 
severity. 

“T would take you with me if it were 
possible,” Miss Priscilla ventured explana- 
torily, “ but it is quite out of the question.” 

“Don’t mention it, ma’am; it’s no matter, 
I’m sure, though I have served you faithful.” 
And then Jane clattered among the fire- 
irons, and hunted the cat from his cosy 
nook by the fire, with muttered exclama- 
tions of contempt for his laziness, and 
finally drove Miss Priscilla from the kitchen, 
thus depriving both of them of the solace 
of mutual sympathy. 

Miss Priscilla was disappointed in Jane, 
but Miss Priscilla’s ideas on many things 
were likely to suffer metamorphoses. It 
was only now that this quixotic lady was 
beginning to realise the entire consequences 
of all she had done for the sake of Letty’s 
boy. When danger and disgrace had 
loomed large and terrible above him, her 
only thought had been—was there time to 





save him, and would the sacrifice of her 
whole fortune be enough? But when the 
deed was done, when the culprit had sailed 
scathless away, and when she was left to 
break to her friends the story of her 
changed fortunes, then she realised the 
import and consequences of her action. 

The old life, the life of prosperous, easy 
independence was over ; she was a beggar, 
or but little better—one who fronts the 
world to ask something at its hands. Her 
small stock of powers and possibilities was 
now to be brought to judgment—and 
what were her powers and possibilities ? 
Old-fashioned accomplishments, antiquated 
erudition, half-forgotten sciences, whose 
very outlines later developments had ob- 
literated. As Mr. Hornby had said, she 
was ages behind the times. But it was 
too late to think of all this now, too late 
to remember her shyness, her spinster 
timidity ; too late to regret her quiet life, 
and simple pleasures, and small sphere 
of usefulness. She had sacrificed all this 
to Letty’s son, who perhaps scarcely 
thanked her, and she had no alternative 
now but to accept the consequences of 
her action. 


CHAPTER II, 


Mrs. THomAsS Hornpsy sat at breakfast 
in a large, luxurious dining-room; and 
Mrs. Thomas Hornby looked large and. 
luxurious herself. She wore a gown of 
conspicuous pattern, and had bits of colour 
interspersed in the laces of her cap, and 
many rings on her plump hands. 

Opposite was her husband, the rector’s 
brother, a man who asserted himself seldom. 
On either hand were the young Hornbys, 
who asserted themselves often. 

The silver urn was hissing vigorously, 
and the other pieces of plate caught the 
sun’s rays as they came broadly through 
the open window. Mr. Tom was reading 
the newspaper; Mrs. Tom was giving 
lessons in deportment to her offspring, who 
received instruction as reluctantly as is the 
wont of youth. It was only as Mr. Tom 
was about to take his way towards the 
omnibus that would bear him to the City, 
that his wife addressed him. 

“T have had a letter from your brother 
George to-day.” 

Mr. Tom stopped in mid-career. 

“Indeed! George is not a great corres- 

ondent.” 

‘“* No; but like other people, he can write 
when he wants anything.” 

“ Has he been begging of you for another 
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pet hobby?” Mr. Tom smiled faintly, as 
people do with whom smiles are rare. 

‘‘ Not this time, but he has some woman 
on his hands, and he wants me to dispose 
of her.” 

“A woman. George!” 

A flicker of amusement played over Mrs. 
Tom’s face. 

‘Some person in his parish has got into 
trouble ; a lady, he says, who has been com- 
fortably provided for, but has chosen to 
bestow her fortune on a worthless relative, 
and so finds herself, in middle-life, at the 
mercy of the world. Serve her right, say 
I. I can do nothing for her.” 

“Now I wonder who that could be? 
There are not many moneyed ladies in Fair- 
view.” Mr. Tom looked reflective. 

“Let me see. He gives her name. 
Compton—yes, Miss Priscilla Compton.” 

Priscilla Compton.” Mr. Tom sat down 
and let his particular omnibus follow its 
predecessors. “Why, she is our oldest 
friend. It was her father’s influence that 
got George Fairview. What can have 
happened to her?” 

‘* He only says that she has sacrificed her 
independence to the needs of some un- 
deserving relative, and now wishes to work 
for her bread. Such folly, as if the world 
could find work for a woman grown old in 
idleness !” 

“ Priscilla Compton working for her 
bread! Dear, dear! I remember her a 
pretty girl that held her head as high as 
anyone. Why, once upon a time George 
worshipped the very ground she walked on, 
and now to think of him trying to get 
her a situation! Well, time does work 
wonders.” 

“Your brother loved her,” Mrs. Tom 
said, looking at the letter with new 
| interest. 
| Yes, though I would not venture to 
say that he ever told her so.” 

“Yet he married another ?” 

‘* Yes ; men do so sometimes, when an 
energetic woman catches them on the re- 
' bound.” He looked at her, and uttered a 
little cackling laugh, that came awkwardly 
as though ashamed of itself. 

**T suppose he is free to marry his first 
love now if he will,”. Mrs. Tom said coldly. 

“ And he'll do it—as sure as I live he'll 
_ do it!” Mr. Tom struck his hands together 
| as he spoke. ‘“ Now that things are at a 
crisis with her——” 

** You would like it—I do believe you 
would like it, though you know that our 
children are his heirs.” 





“Oh, hang it, Rebecca! Our children 
will be as rich as Jews, and why should we 
grudge him a fragment of contentment in 
his old age ?” 

Becoming suddenly conscious of the 
passage of time, Mr. Tom made his exit 
hastily, and his wife was left alone to 
ponder. 

The rector was a widower and childless, 
his parish was a good one, and, as he had 
always lived economically, he must have a 
goodly store of accumulations now. Mrs. 
Tom liked money, and Mrs. Tom had 
managed to make many indirect streams 
trickle into her own pockets ere this, 
through management. Mrs. Tom would 
not have been guilty of a criminal action 
for the world, neither would she permit 
herself any course that might seem like 
scheming ; but in her time Mrs. Tom had 
known the value of many artfully simple 
little dodges, and the chief of these was to 
remove temptation when she knew it might 
be formidable. 

Mrs. Thomas Hornby had as many 
annual thousands as her husband’s brother 
had hundreds, but what did that matter ? 
Business was uncertain, said prudence ; 
who could tell what a godsend the rector’s 
savings might prove one day to her poor 
children? If she could help it, she would 
not permit this second marriage. 

Mrs. Tom discussed the matter with 
herself, pondered on the possibility of cir- 
cumstances playing into her hands, and 
finally decided that it was safest to rely 
only on herself. She sat quite still for 
half an hour, and then she rose with a 
rustle expressive of decision, and took her 
way up the wide, softly-carpeted stairs. 

Fine rooms opened on either hand, fine 
pictures smiled down on her from the walls ; 
but Mrs. Tom went on to a room at the 
end of the corridor, and opened the door. 

A pale woman, who stood buttoning her 
gloves by the window, started and looked 
up timidly as Mrs. Tom sailed in. 

*‘ Are you going out, Miss Spence ?” 

“Yes; the children have asked for an 
early walk since the weather has grown so 
hot, and so I have taken them to the park 
for the last week after breakfast.” 

“You should have consulted me about 
it,” Mrs. Tom said coldly. 

“IT did not think it mattered,” the 
governess answered, shrinking a little. 
“ They are to have a walk, and when they 
get it at the best time——” 

“The best time is questionable ; in any 
case, you should have consulted me.” 
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Miss Spence did not answer that ad- 
dressing this large, prosperous, self-asser- 
tive woman was an ordeal from which she 
shrank. 

“ Indeed I have often thought lately that 
you assume too much,” Mrs. Tom went on. 
“ You are too independent in your ways, 
too confident of your own infallibility.” 
Miss Spence looked up at her with the 
soft, pleading eyes that were the sole 
beauty in her pale, plain little face. Mrs. 
Tom did not care to meet them as she con- 
tinued: “And so I have decided that it 
would be better for us both to make a 
change.” 

‘Very well, Mrs. Hornby.” 

The little governess accepted the fiat 
calmly, for the absence of hope teaches 
endurance; and then she went out with her 
pupils and paced the park, where the glory 
of the sunlight was falling like a benedic- 
tion, and wondered why she had ever had 
the burden of life cast on her. 

Meantime Mrs, Tom, indifferent to the 
fact that she had pushed heaven farther 
into the background of a desolate life, 
was writing a gushing letter to her dear 
brother at Fairview. 


It was a hot afternoon in early July ; 
there was not a cloud in the lofty dome of 
the sky, and the few trees dotted along the 
dusty highway flung dense shadows here 
and there, while in the distance the heat 
seemed to set the landscape dancing to a 
measure of its own. Mr. Hornby sighed 
several times as he went down the Fair- 
view street, and more than once he frowned, 
as people do to whom, either in suggestion 
or in reality, something unpalatable has 
been offered. Perhaps the heat oppressed 
him, perhaps the dust annoyed him, For 
surely there could be notliing in the cheery 
letter folded in his breast-pocket that could 
vex anyone. 

“‘Ts Miss Priscilla at home?” He had 
stopped by the little oak door over which 
the roses and honeysuckle clustered so 
lovingly. 

“ Yes, sir.” Jane had appeared in answer 
to his knock, and he noticed that she 
had lost the brisk, complacent bearing of 
former days. 

‘Then tell her I am here, please.” 

Mr. Hornby entered and seated himself 
on one of the pretty, chintz-covered chairs 
in Miss Priscilla’s cool, fresh little draw- 
ing-room. How pretty everything was, 
from the handful of roses and ferns inthe 
glass-dish to the light curtains swaying in 





the breeze! But how could any adjunct of 
Miss Priscilla’s ownership be other than 
pretty? And to fancy her toiling for 
a pittance in his brother Tom’s house- 
hold! Again the disgusted look spread 
itself over his countenance, and this time 
it could not be due either to the dust or 
to the sun. 

‘Have you heard of anything?’ he said 
anxiously as Miss Priscilla entered. 

“No; but you have.” She wore asnowy 
cap and a gown of some soft stuff, and she 
was smiling at him, although there were 
troubled lines about brow and eyes. _— 

“T! Ohno; it is worth nothing ; only 
a letter from Tom’s wife.” 

‘“‘ And is she like all the rest, so anxious 
to help and so sorry—so very sorry, 
that she knows of nothing suitable just 
now?” 

There was a little anger in the smile that 
played over Miss Priscilla’s lips as she put 
her question. 

“ No; she does not write that exactly.” 
He rose hurriedly, and went to the win- 
dow, and stood looking out at the honey- 
sweet blossoms of the woodbine that 
pressed against the panes. 

“Then what does she write? It is very 
important to me.” 

Mr. Hornby groaned. 

* You will believe that I have done my 
very best for you?” he said anxiously. 

“Yes, yes ; but what is it?” 

“Mrs. Tom Hornby wants a governess 
for her five children, and because I know 
you and recommend you, she will engage 
you if you wish.” 

“Oh, how good you are—how grateful 
Iam!” Her lips quivered as she spoke, 
but she would not let the tears fall, though 
they nearly blinded her. 

“And you would think of it?” looking 
at her mournfully. 

*‘OF course I would; beggars must not 
be choosers, There are not likely to be 
many people eager to engage an old woman 
brought up to no employment. Besides, I 
want to teach, and I am very glad that 
I can make my essay in the household of 
a friend of yours.” 

“T do not hold myself responsible for 
Mrs. Tom,” he answered. 

“You mean to say she is not perfect? 
Well, neither am I, so we are likely to suit 
each other. Will you write to her, and ask 
her to let me know all she requires ?” 

“‘T cannot bear it. It hurts me horribly,” 
the rector said with needless warmth. 

“Don’t be so foolish. J have brought it 
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all on myself. It will be time enough to 
pity me when I begin to complain.” 

‘You would never do that—not if things 
were killing you.” 


‘Possibly not. I was always better at 


' scolding other people than at speaking of 


myself. But never mind me now. What 
will you say to your sister-in-law ?” 

“T shall tell her to come and meet you 
at my house, and make all her own 
arrangements, since you are willing to 
accept her offer.” 

Miss Priscilla looked at him with a little 
scorn. 

“ Mrs. Tom has been the first to offer me 
tangible help, and you will kindly write and 
say that I am very grateful, and that I await 
her orders.” 

She was more like her old self as she 
spoke than she had been since the hour of 
her sacrifice, 

“T shall write to her that you will meet 
her at my house any time she wishes to see 
you,” Mr. Hornby answered doggedly. 

“ But what will she think of that when 
my own house is here? Remember that 
she is my future employer, and that I want 
her approval in everything.” 

“But she is my sister-in-law and a 
domineering woman, and I want her to 
understand what I think of you, and what 
place I wish you to take in her house- 
hold.” 

Miss Priscilla looked at him doubtfully. 

“Tf only you don’t make a mess of 
things after all,” she said. 


CHAPTER ILI, 


“ SHE has not come,” 

“ Did I not tell you so?” 

Dismay and triumph struggled oddly for 
mastery ou Miss Priscilla’s face as she 
answered, 

She was at the rectory door, where Mr. 
Hornby had come out to meet her, and as 
she faced him now, consternation began to 
creep over his countenance. 

“ She said she would come,” he answered 
sheepishly. 

* OF course; but that was before she had 
begun to consider. You know there was 
no reason in the world why I could not 
receive her at my own house,” 

“T thought it was best to have her 
here.” 

“ And she did not think so.” 

Miss Priscilla sat down as she spoke, 
and untied her bonnet-strings, and the 


rector noticed that she was flushed and | 





breathed hurriedly, as though but little 
would be needed to make her cry. 

“T am very sorry,” he said peni- 
tently. 

“Tt is not your fault, you meant well, 
and in any case I am no worse off than I 
was.” 

She wiped her eyes furtively as she 
spoke, and her host grew still more 
miserable. 

“T never dreamed of this,’ he said. 
“And no one else would have played me 
such a shabby trick.” 

“Well, never mind. Let us take it for 
the best. But it does seem hard, when a 
likely thing arose, to lose it like this!” 

‘‘But she may come yet. There is 
another train at five, and she said 
positively that I might expect her. You 
will wait, won’t you?” 

“Tf you think there is any chance.” 

He had meant kindly, and he was very 
down-hearted, and so she could not bear to 
be hard on him. His face cleared. 

Tt will be quite like old times to have 
you here for an afternoon,” he said. 

Miss Priscilla assented, but not very 
cordially. Where there are diverse periods 
of old times in a life, it is sometimes 
difficult to tell which is referred to. 

‘Tt is a long time since you have spent. 
a day here,” Mr. Hornby continued, eager 
to make conversation. 

“T have not been here since Mrs. 
Hornby died,” Miss Priscilla answered 
gravely. 

“You will notice changes,” sighing. 

Miss Priscilla assented, but did not 
commit herself to a statement of the form 
the changes seemed to take. 

‘*We used to be a good deal about the 
rectory in our young days, Priscilla,” he 
continued after ‘a pause. “I think Mr. 
Maxwell was partial to us. Why, it seems 
like yesterday that he used to take us 
bird’s-nesting in the woods.” 

“Yes; it does nob seem an age ago, 
though you and I are old people.” 

“T suppose we are; and yet, do you 
know, Priscilla, I never felt myself younger 
than now? I never remember enjoying 
nature more, or finding more likeable 
qualities in ordinary people.” 

“ Age makes us tolerant,” Miss Priscilla 
said with a flicker of spiteful mirth. 

“Ves, I suppose so; and yet I can’t 
realise that it is so very long ago since I 
was a lad, and you the most beautiful girl 
in the world to me.” 

“You were very young then,” Miss 
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Priscilla said coldly. ‘It must have been 
quite a year before you got married.” 

The rector’s whole form seemed to droop 
from its momentary happy attitude. 

“ You never understood that, and it was 
sudden, I own,” he said ; “ but I suppose 
in every life there are inexplicable occur- 
rences.” 

“As if everyone did not know that 
she married you, and not you her, you 
poor goose! And serve you right too; 
I never pitied you,” Miss Priscilla said 
to herself very clearly and emphatically ; 
for she was only a woman, and his 
defection, though twenty years old, had 
power to move her still. Not that she 
held him wholly inexcusable for it, for it 
had been the foolish time of life with her 
then—the time when she had believed in 
heroes and felt a fine scorn of ordinary 
men. And so she had flouted him and 
held him aloof till it was too late. 

It had been a little hard on her, though 
neither he nor anyone ever guessed it; 
and afterwards, when he returned as rector 
to the parish where he had been born (her 
influence working always for his benefit), 
she was one of the first to welcome him, 
and the readiest to find something good to 
say of the peevish, fretful wife who made 
life as hard for him as she knew how. 

But all that was over long ago, though 
for a moment Miss Priscilla had felt as 
if the past were not so long past, and in 
that moment she had called Mr. Hornby, 
mentally, a poor goose; but, looking at 
his troubled face, her heart softened. 

“One need not understand one’s friends 
to approve of them,” she said heartily. 

Mr. Hornby sighed, his momentary ex- 
pansion was over. For the time he felt 
that old things were quite ended. 

“ Looked back on, life is different from 
one’s anticipations,” he said sadly. ‘ Not 
that I have not got more than my deserts, 
but still the award has been different from 
anything I expected.” 

“T think it is better, even for our hap- 
piness, that results of all we do are in 
other hands than ours,” she answered 
gently. 

“ No doubt, no doubt ; but still——” 

He stopped, as though his thoughts 
would not shape themselves to any words 
that fitted the occasion. 

They had been sitting all this time in 
the bleak, damp little drawing-room, and, 
whether from the conversation or from the 
atmosphere, she felt chilled and depressed, 
though bright sunshine lay athwart the 





land. The rectory was a cheerless house 
now, with dusty decorations draggling 
from the spotted grates, and long cob- 
webs hanging unnoticed in dim corners, 
And once she had known him so fond of 
brightness, and free air, and sunlight. Poor 
George! Of course, he was no more 
neglected than are other lonely men, but 
having known him young and hopeful, his 
circumstances struck her with a melancholy 
sense of contrast. It was like Miss Priscilla 
to forget her own immediate troubles in 
pitying someone else. 

The lunch made a diversion, though it 
was not what could be called, strictly 
speaking, an enlivening repast. A ‘grim 
serving-woman waited on them and handed 
them cold plates with an air of protest, and 
her presence, taken in conjunction with 
the dim glasses and spotted cutlery, made 
Miss Priscilla very unhappy. 

“ He has seven hundred a year if he has 
a penny ; and yet everything is perfectly 
dreadful,” she said to herself, while his 
good-natured hospitality over the soaked 
potatoes, and hard peas, and underdone 
mutton gave her a tremulous inclination to 
laugh and cry together. 

But all this time dark clouds had been 
piling themselves in the west, and a sharp 
wind had begun to blow coldly, so that 
when a messenger came to call the rector 
urgently to a death-bed, Miss Priscilla 
became suddenly aware that a storm was 
threatening. 

“You must wrap up well,” she said as 
he prepared to go; “you know you are 
not young enough to run needless risks ;” 
and he thanked her smilingly for the un- 
palatable information. 

“You will make yourself quite at home 
during my absence,” he said, and went 
away cheerfully on his melancholy errand. 

The house looked worse to Miss Priscilla 
when she was left alone in it. The furni- 
ture seemed to acquire an uncomfortable 
humanness suddenly ; the mirrors stared 
at her, the chairs held themselves stiffly 
aloof, and the arabesques on the wails 
developed countenances which eyed her 
inquisitively. She bore it as long as she 
could, then she rang the bell nervously. 

“T shall take off my bonnet, if you will 
kindly show me the way to a bedroom,” she 
said, accosting the grim woman-servant with 
friendly warmth. 


The woman surveyed her with hostility, © 


sniffed unpleasantly, and preceded her up 
the staircase without answering. 
Arrived in a neglected chamber, Miss 
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Priscilla looked round her with the in- 
evitable curiosity that spinsters bring to 
bear on the abodes of bachelors or widowers. 
The pretty paper on the walls was mildewed, 
the brown holland blinds were dropping 
from their rusty nails, and the mirror was 
so dim that she could not refrain from 
drawing a finger across its surface. Then 
she blushed at her action. “ What an old 
maid I am growing!” she said, and effaced 
the traces of her handiwork. 

“ Master allows no one in the study,” 
the servant informed her as she approached 
the door on her descent. 

‘Your master will not mind me,” she 
said, turning the handle and entering. 

Here, too, the demon of neglect and 
disorder reigned supreme; the grate was 
reddened in spots by the last shower down 
the chimney ; the inkstand was filled with 
a thick sediment, and a heap of pre-adamite 
pens lay beside it; when she selected a 
book from the shelves it blackened her 
fingers; when she sat down, the chair 
retained an outline of her form. “It is 
perfectly disgraceful!” she said, flushing 
angrily ; “and to think of that horrible 
woman pretending to serve him! And, 
of course, he, poor dear, notices nothing.” 

Miss Priscilla was in a scornfully indig- 
nant mood, otherwise she would not have 
ventured to jerk the bell as she did. 
“Bring me a duster, please,” she said 
when the woman appeared. The latter 
tossed her head wrathfully, and waited for 
an explanation. None being vouchsafed, 
she flounced off, and presently returned 
with a nondescript article, which she offered 
at arm’s-length. Miss Priscilla thanked 
her politely, closed the door after her 
carefully, and then set to work. She did 
not reason about what she was doing, she 
only felt that if she was to sit in that room 
it must be clean first, and, with her snowy 
cuffs laid aside and her sleeves tucked up, 
she got so into the spirit of her occupation 
that she sang softly to herself over it. 
There was not a thing she touched that she 
did not renovate, and when all was tidy, 
and the roses, gathered an hour ago, were 
pouring their fragrance from a jar on the 
centre-table, Miss Priscilla sat down and 
sighed. Meantime, the rain had begun to 
fall sharply, and the wind to whistle shrilly 
in the keyhole, and Miss Priscilla bethought 
herself of the luckless pedestrian. 

“* When Mr. Hornby is out in rain, what 
do you do?” she said, walking boldly into 
the kitchen, and assailing the enemy in her 
stronghold. 





“Do? Why, nothing. What is there 
to do?” grufily. 

“ Do you not have a fire lighted for him 
and his warm things waiting ?” 

“The master has no old maid’s ways 
that I know of, and, if you please, missis, 
you will leave me to mind my own business 
in the house where I have given great 
satisfaction for over five year.” This self- 
satisfied person leant herself inathreatening 
attitude against the table as she spoke, and 
looked at the intruder sourly. 

‘Your business is to make your master 
comfortable, and I am sure you have no 
stronger desire than to do so,” Miss Priscilla 
answered sweetly. 

“We never have fires in the rooms before 
September.” 

“And, in a general way, that is quite 
right,” Miss Priscilla pursued with the same 
serpent-like smoothness ; “but, on excep- 
tional days, would you not think it wise to 
break your rule ?” 

‘* Master never asks for a fire, not if it 
rains ever so,” was the uncompromising 
rejoinder. 

“Then would you not think it well to 
surprise him for once? He and I have 
been friends for nearly forty years, and as he 
is not very strong, I should like to know 
that he is not running any risk. Wettings 
are dangerous, you know, and I dare say 
you and J would have difficulty in 
finding his like again.” The woman hesi- 
tated still, and then this clever Miss Priscilla 
looked at her watch and. notified -the 
necessity that she would be under of 
returning home soon. 

It was after five now, and all chance of 
Mrs. Tom’s appearance that day was ended, 
but, in the ardour of her work, Miss Priscilla 
had momentarily forgotten the object of her 
visit to the rectory. 

Three things in her last remarks had 
mollified Miss Gaunt : first, she had known 
Mr. Hornby for forty years, and, therefore, 
was not likely to prove fatal to his peace 
of mind ; second, she was about to remove 
her obnoxious presence from the rectory 
forthwith ; third, the rector was really a 
phenomenon amoug masters. 

Actuated by a variety of motives, Miss 
Gaunt bestirred herself, and in ten minutes 
a good fire was piled in the grate, and after 
a little preliminary sputtcring and puffing, 
consented to burn cheerfully. Just as if to 
convince the rector’s guest that she knew 
what was what, and could have things 
right when she chose, the attendant spread 
a spotless cloth for tea, and brought forth 
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honey, and fresh butter, reserved, no doubt, 
for her own use in a general way, and made 
the toast delicately and crisply, and, being 
then mollified by her success, grew amiable, 
and urged Miss Priscilla not to think of 
venturing out in such soaking weather, as 
Mr. Hornby was sure to be in presently. 

Miss Priscilla went to the window and 
looked out dubiously. The wide-open 
roses were hanging their heads dejectedly, 
the mignonette was stirring rebelliously in 
the wind, and the vivid greenness of the 
spongy turf showed how thoroughly it 
had been soaked. Rain was falling still, 
but occasional rifts in the clouds gave 
promise of improvement by-and-by. She 
decided, therefore, to await it. 

The rector felt, on his return, as if a 
change had come to the whole world. To 
find himself cosily, and comfortably, and 
cheerfully at tea by his own fireside, with 
Miss Priscilla, rosy from her past exertions, 
smiling opposite him, and expressing a 
kindly interest in all he had to tell, 
delighted him somehow. He could not 
have accounted for it, but he felt as if he 
would like to go to sleep then and there to 
the musical accompaniment of clinking 
silver and china and a woman’s voice. Not 
that he ever indulged in an afternoon’s 
nap, but he felt so soothed and rested, it 
seemed as if the next step must be slumber. 
But Mr. Hornby was polite, if he was any- 
thing. He shook off the drowsy influence, 
discussed Mrs. Tom and the best way to 
reach her, feeling more than ever how sad 
it was that Priscilla should fall into her 
clutches, so that before his guest was 
bonneted for her return home, the sun had 
set, and the crescent moon asserted itself 
boldly in the watery sky. 

‘*T shall go down the village with you,” 
Mr. Hornby said when she wished to say 
good-bye ; and in spite of her demurrings, 
he got his thick boots and overcoat, and 
sallied forth by her side. 

In the air there was the softness of 
recent rain; the stocks and gillyflowers 
were pouring out incense to the moon, 
while an undaunted nightingale sang lustily 
in a neighbouring tree. 

In the faint light, Miss Priscilla looked 
as pretty as she had done twenty years 
before, and more than once Mr. Hornby 
caught himself looking at her furtively, as 
he had done when she had been a dainty 
girl and he a great, undeveloped school- 

oy. 

And to think of her now as the gover- 
ness to Mrs. Tom’s children, snubbed and 





patronised by that pompous person alter- 
nately, and placed in that position by his 
intervention, too! He grew quite hot 
when he spoke of it. Is would be bad 
enough to lose her out of his life ; to put 
her into Mrs. Tom’s clutches was un- 
bearable. 

“But what alternative have I?” she 
asked with a little scorn of his pusillanimity. 
“ When one is in a strait, one must fit one- 
self to hard circumstances.” 

They were close to her door now, and he 
put out his hand to detain her when she 
would have raised the knocker. 

“Would you not be happier at Fair- 
view with me—as my wife?” he said 
hesitatingly. 

She wheeled round on him so swiftly 
that she startled him. 

“Ts it pity?” she said with a quiver in 
her voice. 

“Pity! Who could connect the idea of 
pity with you? Why, I only feel as if I 
had nothing to offer you worthy of your 
acceptance.” 

She did not speak, and he went on after 
a& pause : 

“T have looked upon you always as the 
one woman in the world worth being faith- 
ful to, whether your love rewarded the 
faithfulness or not.” 

For a moment she had a tremulous in- 


clination to laugh, but she suppressed it,- 


as she suppressed the apt and saucy answer 
that rose to her lips. Life was sad enough 
without the further complication of need- 
less quarrels, 

“ Would you have told me this only for 
my extremity?” she asked softly. 

“T do not think I should have dared.” 

“Then, in that case, I am glad I gave 
my money to Edward Glynn.” 

And all this time Mrs. Tom’s telegram, 
in its orange envelope, was calmly reposing 
in Miss Priscilla’s parlour. Telegrams were 
rare at Fairview, the nearest office being 
three miles away, and Miss Priscilla’s Jane 
had never seen one before. 

Jane concluded, from its envelope, also 
from its unstamped condition, that it was 
far less important than a letter, and never 
thought that it might be wise to send it 
after her mistress. 

“Sorry I cannot go to Fairview,” so 
ran Mrs. Tom’s message. ‘ Circumstances 
have arisen to detain me at home. I con- 
sider you engaged, and shall expect you on 
the Ist.” 

“Am grateful for your kindness, but 
was previously engaged to remain at 
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Fairview,” Miss Priscilla telegraphed back, 
while blessing the laconic mode of commu- 
nication which spared her feelings and her 
old-maidenly blushes. 

Mrs. Tom never thought of the rector’s 
second marriage without wrath and scorn. 
At his age, and with a sweet godchild like 
her Georgie to bestow his affections on ! 
And to marry a penniless, old-fashioned 
woman, when there was a sister of her 
own and other suitable persons within 
reach, if making a fool of himself was 
imperative ! 

With a strong conviction of her own 
probity, Mrs. Tom made up ‘her mind to 
ignore the rector and his wife throughout 
their future. 

Whatever anguish this decision may 
have caused at the rectory, all signs of it 
were carefully concealed by George and 
Priscilla, and no one seeing them, as, 
hand-in-hand, they go down the hillside of 
life, would ever guess that a canker is 
gnawing at the root of their content. 

Jane has replaced Miss Gaunt in the 
rectory kitchen, but the latter indemnifies 
herself for her wrongs by relating to all 
her gossips in the village how Miss Priscilla 
swept aud dusted herself into the rector’s 
affections. 

As to Mr. Edward Glynn, there is every 
probability that he will prove himself 
better than Mr. Hornby’s opinion of him, 
and it may be that the bread—literally her 
daily bread—which Miss Priscilla flung so 
lavishly on the waters, will return abun- 
dantly after many days. 





* ECHO,” 


CHAPTER i. 


THE London season was at its height. 
The days and nights swept on with their 
endless whirl of gaieties, Light feet 
waltzed, and smiling lips murmured soft 
words, which meant a great deal, or so 
little that the flower-perfumed breath of 
the very next baliroom wafted them away, 
as the down of the thistle is borne by the 
first light-winged breeze. 

And eyes sparkled and laughed, or 
wept bitter tears when no one watched; 
and hearts rejoiced and hoped, or longed 
and grew weary unto death. 

But society life only concerned itself 
with the smiles, and, with much prudence 
- reason, ignored such foolish things as 
ears, 





Miss Rathborne, playing a most im- 
portant part in that brilliant society life, 
certainly did not trouble herself about 
such trifles. 

Her eyes were the brightest, and her 
feet the lightest of all that restless and 
careless throng of pleasure-worshippers. 
And, counting lovers by dozens, and flat- 
terers by hundreds—with friends not a 
few, and of acquaintances many—whose 
rule as one of society’s queens of beauty 
no one disputed, the richest heiress of the 
season, who would dream of asking if a 
sigh lurked behind the bright smile with 
which Miss Rathborne greeted the gay 
world of fashion ? 

What was the amazement, then, not to 
say consternation, of society, when one May 
night, or rather early morning, at the close 
of one of the most brilliant balls of the 
season, Miss Rathborne announced her in- 
tention of leaving townnext day—just when 
her list of engagements was full to over- 
flowing ; when she had scarcely an hour for 
the next month to call herown; when her 
little feet rested on the edge of a perfect 
torrent of pleasures and amusements ! 

The first person to whom she made 
this startling announcement was her last 
partner at the ball, who stood now by her 
side in the flower-lined corridor, carefully 
drawing round her a soft wrap, and taking 
rather more time over it than was neces- 
sary. At least, so thought the tired and 
sleepy chaperon, waiting discreetly a little 
distance apart, and stifling her yawns in 
her fan. 

But men do not pay much. attention 
to chaperons when they are tendering 
these last services to their partners, 
especially when their partners are such 
as Miss Rathborne. Certainly this man 
did not. 

He had just drawn the soft white fur 
close up to the pretty little chin, when he 
was startled for a moment into incredulous 
bewilderment by Miss Rathborne’s sudden 
announcement. 

“Going away! But——. 
indefinite time! When ¢” 

“Yes,” Miss Rathborne said with a 
little nod, the bright face looking 
deliciously pretty from its delicate frame- 
work of white lace, gathered carelessly 
round her brown head; “yes, You look 
frightened.” 

“So I am,” he answered gravely, and it 
seemed as if his face had grown a shade 
paler. ‘“ Why are you going?” he asked, 
after a second’s pause, during which she 
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bent to arrange the draperies of her ball- 
dress, which had been torn in the dance. 

“T don’t quite know,” she said, looking 
up again. ‘‘ For various reasons—perhaps 
to see the sun rise.” 

“You can see him rise in town,” he 
answered, glancing up at the beams falling 
through the painted window on _ the 
landing above them. “In fact, I think 
he is getting up now.” 

“ But he is more interesting to look at 
over the hills and the trees. And that 
reminds me, I want to see the trees too.” 

“There are trees in town,” he said 
doubtfully, “if you will only look at them 
—green trees, too, just now.” 

“Green trees that make your heart 
ache, they are so soon marred with the 
smoke, and the dust, and the weary noises 
we make,” she said, laughing, gathering up 
her bouquet and her fan from a seat near, 
and moving towards her chaperon, who 
had already made her way to the broad 
staircase leading into the hall below, 
where the tired serving-men did their 
best to speed the parting guests, 

The man’s face seemed to grow still 
graver as he followed Miss Rathborne. 
Then he suddenly stopped, and looked 
down at her. 

“Why are you going into the country ?” 
he asked abruptly. 

“Have not I told you?” she said, 
smiling up at him. 

“No; and you know that you have 
not.” 

“No,” she answered, and she glanced 
down into the hall beneath, so that he 
could not see her eyes; “I have not. I 
am going to worship the great god Pan.” 

Then she laughed—a low laugh of 
intense amusement, it seemed almost of 
mocking fun; but whether the mocking 
was of him or of herself, he could not tell ; 
only the doubt made his face graver. 

‘‘ Miss Rathborne’s carriage stops the 


“way!” came up from the footmen in the 


hall below. 

The chaperon, already downstairs, looked 
up with an expression of relief on her tired 
face. Miss Rathborne nodded and smiled 
to her. 

“ T must make haste,” she said. 
Mrs. Vere is worn out.” 

“Wait one second,” he said in a quick, 
low voice. “Have you told everybody of 
this—caprice ?” 

“Caprice! Yes; perhaps that is a good 
name for it, I did not think of that 
before.” 


* Poor 





“Or have you only told me?” he went 
on, apparently not noticing her interrup- 
tion ; “and if that be the case, why-——— ” 

“T have told no one but you as yet,” 
she said, moving down another step, ‘‘and 
why I have told you—well, how can I say? 
It was a caprice, perhaps. Did you not 
say once that I was the embodiment of 
all the caprices which mar and make a 
woman?” She laughed lightly again. 
“Whatever it is — you know to-night 
that I am going away. To-morrow, all 
my other friends will know.” 

“You will not come back at all—not 
after having seen the sun rise, and looked 
at the fresh, unstained trees? Not at all, 
to us in London ?” 

“ Ah, that is what I cannot say!” she 
said, turning with a quickened movement, 
and looking up at him as he stood on a 
higher step. But though she looked at 
him, there was a faint note in her voice, a 
curious light in her eyes, which gave the 
impression that she was answering some 
other question as well as his. 

“Tt will depend,” she went on, the 
subtle change in her voice dying away, 
and she turned once more to descend the 
stairs. ‘‘It will depend on so many 
things.” 

** Whether you see spots on the sun, or 
dust on even those country trees ?” 

“Yes.” She laughed in answer to the 
mockery of his grave voice. ‘Or whether 
I grow weary of worshipping. You 
forget the great god Pan, Mr. Seymour.” 

He did not speak to her again, but when 
they reached the last stair he offered her 
his arm, and led her across the hall to the 
open door. Mrs. Vere was already in the 
carriage. As Mr. Seymour and Miss 
Rathborne passed through the hall-door, 
down the crimson carpeted steps, into 
the fresh sweet air and tender light of the 
early spring morning, still and unsullied 
yet from the din and the smoke that go 
up all day from the great Babylon, Miss 
Rathborne drew in a quick, long breath. 

Mr. Seymour heard it, and he looked 
down at her, a curious expression coming 
into his own face, which was tired and 
pale in the searching morning light. 

Hers was just faintly flushed, but he 
could not read in it the answer to the 
question his eyes were asking. 

He put her into the brougham, and she 
sank down with a tired little sigh by the 
side of Mrs. Vere. 

“Good-bye, Mr. Seymour. You will hear 
one day whether I find the country dull,” 
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she said, turning her face, all brightness, 
again to him. But he did not reply, and 
the brougham drove off, leaving him stand- 
ing there while the light of the spring day, 
dawning into golden splendour in the east, 
fell upon him, as if in mockery of all that 
was artificial, and false, and restless, and 
stained with sin and folly, in the life he, 
and such as he, held to be the height of 
civilisation. 

He was not given to moralising, but as 
he turned away into that morning light 
into which the carriage had disappeared, 
his face grew graver than ever. 

“T don’t understand,” he muttered, 
“either her or myself. As she says, it 
is a woman’s caprice. Are there any 
woman’s caprices worth trying to under- 
stand? Or are hers more worth trying 
to understand than any other’s? Might 
not I grow tired when I had understood 
them, just as she will grow tired of this 
caprice? Then what would become of 
us? Would she satisfy me, and—a title 
satisfy her ?” 


CHAPTER II. 


“Don’t you find it just the least little 
bit dull? Just the least little bit, as if 
you would like something to happen? 
An earthquake, you know, or a fire—or 
a visitor !” 

“T find it very dull,” said Mrs. Vere 
decidedly. ‘Just as dull as it can be!” 

Miss Rathborne turned swiftly round 
from the window, and gazed at Mrs. Vere, 
sitting with a book in the most com- 
fortable chair of the pretty, comfortable 
morning-room of Oakroyd Hall. 

“Dull, when you were always finding 
fault with me in town, telling me that I 
was killing you and myself for want of 
rest! You've had plenty of rest for the 
last week, haven’t you?” 

Miss Rathborne’s pretty hands went up 
to the back of her head in a gesture of 
despair, which had in it, it must be con- 
fessed, a touch of personal dismay. 

“There’s a medium in all things,” said 
Mrs. Vere, cutting another leaf of her 
novel, with the air of a person much too 
depressed to care whether the hero was 
to be found dead or alive on the next 
page. “It is rather a sudden change— 
from London at the height of the season, 
to this country place, with all the houses 
empty for miles round, while their owners 
are having a good time in town.” 

Miss Rathborne sank down into the 
chair nearest her. 





“ The change was too severe,” she said. 
“To think how we have managed to live 
through a whole week! And I’ve never 
once seen the sun rise!” this with a 
sudden recollection of her conversation on 
that London staircase. “ But what would 
be the use of getting up? I should die if 
the day were longer.” 

“ Well, but, Mildred, my dear child !” 

“ Don’t—don’t ask me any questions !” 
cried Mildred quickly, stretching out her 
hand to Mrs. Vere, who was looking at 
her with searching, puzzled eyes ; “above 
all, don’t ask me why I came down here. 
I don't know even that I could tell 
you!” 

Then she sprang up quickly, and looked 
across the lawn again at the tender tracery 
of foliage, at the glinting lines of light, at 
the glories of spring leaf and flower, pass- 
ing already into the flush and radiance of 
summer. 

“See!” with a quick gesture towards 
it all, a gesture through which ran a 
curious thrill of passion; “ perhaps it 
was because the country is so beautiful, 
and the town so hard and unsatisfying ; 
perhaps——-” Then her mood changed 
again, and she opened the French case- 
mented windows, and stepped out on to the 
gravel path. “It’s just lovely!” she said, 
turning and laughing back to Mrs. Vere, 
who still sat watching her. “Iam going 
to see how many more apple-blossoms have 
fallen to-day.” 

“What can it all mean?” said Mrs, 
Vere to herself, her face growing troubled 
as she looked after the graceful figure 
crossing the sun-flecked lawn. ‘‘ There 
is something wrong. What is it? Can 
there really be anything between her and 
Fred Seymour? For her sake I hope 
not. I know her too well, for all her 
restless, pleasure-loving life, to believe she 
could ever be happy with a man such 
as he. She is true and pure, for all her 
frivolities and coquetries; and he, selfish, 
unprincipled, believing nothing. Yet she 
has encouraged him, and he, in spite of 
himself, and his fear of fettering himself 
by married life, does care for her, fight 
against the love as he will. But she— 
she must know what he is! Can ambition 
have anything to do with it? The old 
Duke must die soon, and then Seymour, 
thanks to his wonderful luck—in other 
words, the death of all intervening 
obstacles in the way of nearer claimants— 
will inherit the title and the enormous 
property. Can she be ambitious? She 
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would make a perfect Duchess. But no, 
no! That is not Mildred. There is some- 
thing else. What can it be?” 

But Mrs. Vere could find no answer to 
her anxious question. 

With an impatient gesture, she tossed 
her book away. She had grown very fond 
of the girl during the two years she had 
lived with her, and her eyes, quickened by 
love, had discovered that there was some 
discord in Mildred’s life. 

“T may as well go and look at the 
apple-blossoms too. There’s nothing else 
to do in the country at this time of the 
year.” 

She made her way across the lawn, 
through the shady paths, her town-loving 
and decidedly bored eyes not seeing any 
beauty in the glories of leaf and sun 
around them. At this time of the year, 
they would have preferred iooking on 
bricks and mortar, and carriages and 
horses, 

A little gateway, made in the thick 
privet-hedge encircling the flower-garden, 
led into the orchard. 

Mrs. Vere passed through it, and went 
a few yards across the blossom-strewed 
ground, beneath the trees, white with 
their fragrant promise of abundant harvest. 
Then she suddenly stopped, her eyes 
opening wider in amazement. 

Beneath one of the apple-trees stood 
Mildred talking to a man. A stranger. 
Mrs. Vere had never seen him before. 
Not from any of the neighbouring houses, 
for there was not a man at home just at 
that time. A man, too, her quick eyes 
recognised, of a very different kind to those 
they were in the habit of meeting in their 
frivolous world of fashion. 

Tall, well-built, but with a slight stoop 
of the shoulders, as if they were often bent 
over some absorbing study, with features 
not handsome in form, but possessing the 
greatest of all beauty—the power of intel- 
lect and strength of will, combined with 
the tender kindness and purity of purpose 
of a woman; eyes deep-set and dreamy, 
when not taking the measure of any par- 
ticular object, but searching and keen as a 
judge’s when their interest was awakened ; 
lines of toil and patient endurance round 
the mouth and eyes. A coat, not of the 
newest cut or wear ; the face thin and pale, 
in spite of its sunburn, as if overwork and 
mental pressure had told even upon his 


strength ; and the man talking to Mildred 


was at once classed by Mrs. Vere as some- 
thing foreign to their own world of pleasure, 
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and ease, and wealth, Mildred caught 
sight of her between the trees, and beckoned 
her forward, her face smiling and faintly 
flushed with excitement. 

“Tt isn’t an earthquake,” she said, 
‘nor a conflagration, but a visitor! Let 
me introduce an old friend—at least, I 
have known him since I was a baby. You 
don’t mind my calling you an old friend, 
do you?” with a swift turn to the visitor, 
whose grave, quiet face flushed slightly as 
he replied. ‘ Mr. Galbraith.” Mrs. Vere 
bowed, vaguely recognising in the name 
that of a man of science whose reputation 
was already European. “ He is dreadfully 
clever, knows everything, has been every- 
where, and despises everything ——” 

“Miss Rathborne,” Mr. Galbraith ex- 
claimed in half-bewildered remonstrance. 

“Silly, I mean—foolish and frivolous, 
you know. Like — like those blossoms, 
for instance,” she let a few she held 
flutter out of her hand. “They are foolish 
little flowers, carried away by every gust 
of wind. And this is Mrs. Vere, who 
takes such good care of me, and does her 
best to prevent me getting blown away 
too,” 

‘She talks a great deal of nonsense !” 
said Mrs. Vere. “But if you are an old 
friend you will know that.” 

“Oh, but he has not had many oppor- 
tunities of finding it out. He has been 
abroad for two years, on some dangerous 
expedition in the cause of science. He 
was not to come home for another year— 
that is his home, which has been shut up 
so long, down in the valley—only he grew 
ill, and they made him come home, and he 
is to stay here to rest. Was not it funny, 
my seeing him? I was just looking over 
the hedge, into the lane, wishing for a 
visitor, and I saw him coming up it. He 
almost frightened me at first. I thought 
it was his ghost.” They were walking side 
by side towards the gateway again. “He 
only arrived yesterday, and then quite 
unexpectedly. Did not it look very dismal 
when you arrived, with the windows all 
closed, with the rooms all empty, and no 
one waiting to greet you on the door- 
step ?” 

“No; it was what I knew would be,” 
answered the man quietly. 

Was it the shadow of one of the blossom- 
laden branches, which fell across the girl’s 
uplifted face, or was it a sudden darkening 
of the laughing eyes? Whatever it was, it 
had vanished as they stepped into the sun- 
light again. 
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“Tt is such a great satisfaction to know 
what must be, must be! But for this 
knowledge of the inevitable, we might 
grow so bitter and rebellious,” she went 
on again in the same light voice. 

Mrs. Vere, who never pretended to 
attempt to understand Mildred in any one 
of her moods, did not trouble to try to 
find out anything beneath the surface of 
her speeches. But the man, not being 
accustomed to her—not being, in fact, 
much accustomed to any woman, looked 


down at her a little puzzled. Was she in 
jest or in earnest ? 

Apparently she did not see the 
grave enquiry of his eyes. She had 


already fluttered off to another subject, 
one totally different, it seemed, in the 
way she had—a way which often puzzled 
people, who could not always make out 
the connection between her last speech and 
the next. 

‘Does the old house look the same to 
you ?” she asked, as they reached the lawn 
again, and faced the Hall. “It does to 
me—always the same, but then, I never 
go away for long. Not for two years. 
And do you remember the dreadful story 
attached to it? I will take you to look at 
the hall-steps again. The stains are still 
there. What is the legend? That they 
will remain till someone who is nearest 
and dearest to the owner of the house 
shall be struck down in the same way on 
the steps, and his blood is to wash out the 
stains of the other. It’s a horrible story, 
isn’t it?” 

The bright face turned white, and a 
shudder shook the girl from head to 
foot. 

“Why do you talk about such ghastly 
things!” exclaimed Mrs. Vere in quick 
reprimand, as she caught sight of the pale 
face. “It is so silly of you. Those stupid 
old stories make me lose all patience. 
There is no sooner a picturesque, com- 
fortable old house, than people go and 
tack on some horror to it.” 

“ Bat you don’t believe such stories, 
Miss Rathborne ?” asked Galbraith, look- 
ing with intense surprise, not unmingled 
with extreme curiosity, at the girl. It 
seemed as if he saw, for the first time, 
a new kind of study opening out before 
him. 

“Of course I don’t,” said Miss Rath- 
borne, recovering herself, while a sudden 
hot flusb, born probably of vexation at 
her own foolishness, swept over her face 
from brow to chin, as she met those grave, 





enquiring eyes. “Only it is rather in- 
teresting, though it is—morbid. Is not 
that the word? But then, I am afraid my 
mind is not very evenly balanced. I can’t 
look at everything in the light of an 
abstract science, as youdo. Ch!” 

They had come to the gravel-path lead- 
ing past the morning-room. 

A man stood in the open French-window. 
He had been watching them advance. As 
Mildred’s speech broke off in a low startled 
exclamation, he stepped out to meet 
them, 

It was Frederick Seymour. 

“Tt is not a visitor this time,” said 
Mildred, looking at him, an indescribable 
expression on her face, as he shook hands 
with Mrs, Vere. ‘“ We could not possibly 
have two on one day, in such a place as 
this. How did you manage to tear your- 
self away from town at this time?” hold- 
ing out her hand. “He has frightened us, 
has not he, Mrs. Vere?” 

Mrs. Vere was bound to make some sort 
of reply, and, the look on her face expressing 
an amount of disapproval her good-breed- 
ing rarely allowed to appear on the surface, 
she entered the room. 

** You didn’t come back, so I thought you 
must be finding the sun getting up behind 
the trees so interesting a spectacle that I 
didn’t see why I shouldn’t have a look at 
him too.” 

* The spectacle is free to all!” she said, 
with an odd little laugh, and a compre- 
hensive gesture towards the horizon at the 
back of them. ‘ Now come in, and I will 
give you both some tea.” 

The two men fell back to let her pass 
through the window. As they did so they 
took a quick look at each other—an 
instinctive one, apparently, on the part of 
Galbraith, for he had no particular reason 
for interesting himself in Seymour. 

But as he looked, a startled expression 
came into his eyes, changing swiftly into 
one of recognition, almost contemptuous 
in its disapproval and indignation. 

The other man met the lcok with one of 
the blankest indifference, without the faintest 
touch of recognition. But then he had 
had an advantage. He had seen Galbraith 
first as he came up the path with Mildred. 
If he had not wished to renew the ac- 
quaintance, he had had time to make up 
his mind. 

Turning carelessly on his heel, he, too, 
entered the room, while Galbraith, his face 
grown grave to sternness, followed without 
a word, 
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CHAPTER III, 


GALBRAITH did not stay very long. 

He waited for the tea, which Mildred 
poured out for him, sitting talking to 
Mrs. Vere, but with his eyes straying 
every now and then to the tea-table, where 
sat Mildred, Seymour by her side. 

Apparently they were quite satisfied 
with their own socicty, and did not join 
much in the conversation of the other 
two. 

After each glance, 
grew darker and more troubled. 
to leave at last. 

Mildred came forward to speak to him. 

“You are going so soon?” she asked. 
“We are sorry. You can’t think how dull 
we have been finding it.” 

“T wonder how you managed to tear 
yourself away from the London gaieties,” 
he answered, taking the hand she held out 
tohim. “Was anything the matter with 
you?” 

There was a faint anxiety in his eyes as 
they rested in a searching way on her 
face. 

She drew her hand quickly away. 

“No. What could be the matter? I 
could eat, and sleep, and laugh. Only I 
wanted to come to the country. What was 
it I wanted to come for, Mr. Seymour ?” 

But he had moved to the farther end of 
the room, where he was carelessly turning 
over a book of engravings. 

“Qh yes ; I think I know. Indeed, I am 
quite sure I know now. It was to wait for 
the voice of the great god Pan, That is 
rather a poetical way of putting it. Perhaps 
you would call it seeing the trees, and the 
grass, and the flowers, and having time 
to think, but I don’t think you would 
be right. Do you know that sometimes 
men of science are wrong? In such simple 
little things, too! But perhaps that is just 
it. They are too simple for them. Now, 
I mustn’t bother you any longer. You 
will come and see us when you have time, 
won't you? We shall be here for just a 


Galbraith’s eyes 
He rose 


| little longer.” 


Galbraith said something in reply, and 
then, shaking hands with Mrs. Vere, left 
the room, returning Seymour's careless nod 


| to him with a grave bow as he passed him 


on his way to the French-window. 

He left the room that way apparently 
as a matter of course, as if he had been 
accustomed to this more unceremonious 
manner of exit. 

And as Mildred watched him, a faint 





light stole into her eyes, as if the simple 
fact of his doing so pleased her. 

“He has not forgotten,” she said. “I 
am glad he has not forgotten. He used 
to be here a great deal when my father 
was alive.” 

She turned to Seymour, who, as the 
other man left, had come forward. 

Something in the dark, handsome eyes, 
as they, too, followed the retreating figure 
of Galbraith, startled Mildred, intensely 
sensitive to all impressions as she was. 
The pleased flush faded from her face. 

“Do you know him?” she asked quickly. 
“And are you two enemies?” 

Seymour, looking after Galbraith in that 
strange intent fashion, did not notice the 
eyes of the girl resting on him. The quick 
question seemed to disconcert him for a 
second. He turned his back upon the light 
falling through the window. 

“No,” he said; “ I was only wondering 
in what class of reptiles he had placed me. 
Is not he the great man of science of 
to-day +” 

“And the apostle of the future, when 
there will be no more drones like you and 
me,” said Mildred with tragic mockery. 

Quick as she was, she had not noticed 
the slight pause before the word ‘no,” 
And Seymour's face being turned from the 
light, prevented her seeing the dull red 
flush which darkened its skin. 

He had told many lies to women in his 
life, but it was the first one he had ever 
told her. 


CHAPTER IV. 


SEYMOUR had taken up his quarters at 
one of the small inns of the neighbouring 
town. It was about two miles from 
Oakroyd Hall, and scarcely a day passed 
without his making his way out to it. 

Not that he seemed to have any purpose 
in the length of his stay at the dull little 
country town. He just seemed to linger 
on from day to day as the fancy seized 
him, not troubling himself in any way 
about his numerous engagements in town. 
He certainly showed no interest in any of 
his surroundings, and as certainly dis- 
played no symptoms of being bored. Once 
when Mrs. Vere asked him rather sharply 
what he was doing in such a dead-and- 
alive old place, he answered that he was 
“drifting.” An answer which puzzled her 
and made her uneasy. 

A week went by, and Mrs. Vere grew 
still more uneasy. Some indefinable 
change in the girl herself deepened it. She 
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seemed to grow paler and thinner, but it 
was not that which troubled and puzzled 
Mrs. Vere. It was a curious look, which 
would flash at times into her eyes—a look 
of pain, which had, Mrs. Vere could have 
declared, a curious suggestion of fear and 
of almost despair. 

As the days went on, Mrs. Vere began to 
long for someone to whom she could turn 
for advice. But there was no one. Mildred 
had no near relations, no friends nearer 
than herself, and if she could not gain 
the girl’s confidence, no one else could. 
Once a wild thought had come to her of 
Myles Galbraith. 

She had found out that, though a good 
many years younger, he had been a great 
friend of Mildred’s father, and that most 
of the time he could spare, when staying at 
his own home in the valley, was spent at 
Oakroyd Hall. 

They had been staunch friends from the 
days when Galbraith, only an enthusiastic 
young student, would run down from town, 
and give himself a brief rest among the 
country pleasures, to which Rathborne, 
hating town-life, always clung. As the 
years went on, and Galbraith stepped 
gradually forward into the front rank 
of men of science, the friendship only 
deepened. 

Rathborne married, but his wife died 
early, and he was left with only this one 
little girl, who grew up in this quiet coun- 
try home, seeing scarcely anyone but her 
father and Myles Galbraith. Three years 
ago her father died, and at the same time 
an aunt left her an enormous fortune. 
After that her life quite changed. After 
her mourning was over, she was taken 
possession of by friends, a chaperon found 
for her, she was brought up to London, 
presented, and became the brilliant social 
success she was. 

Naturally such a life as she had been 
leading would have removed her far enough 
from the world in which Galbraith lived, 
even if his two years’ absence on a scientific 
expedition had not separated them com- 
pletely. Mildred had told her how little 
notice, beyond that of the tender kindness of 
a man to a helpless child, he had ever taken 
of her even in the old days. ‘“ Even papa 
used to laugh and say that if I had been a 
beetle, or a geological specimen, he would 
have made him my guardian when he 
should die; but not being either, he 
thought it best to choose someone else, 
who would not find the matter so difficult 
or so uninteresting.” And now, living 





only for science, keeping up scarcely one 
link with the world outside, was it likely 
he could be expected to help in such a 
difficult matter as this ? 

It showed how little interest he took 
in her, that since that afternoon, a 
whole week ago now, he had never been 
up to the Hall, though he was still at his 
house in the valley. 

Matters were in this unsatisfactory state 
when, one evening, Mildred stood on the 
steps of the hall-door, talking to Seymour 
and Mrs. Vere. Galbraith, passing the 
lodge-gates, caught sight of them. Some- 
thing in Seymour’s attitude, as he bent his 
head to speak to her, standing close by her 
side, struck him. A low exclamation broke 
from him, and the far-off, abstracted look 
vanished from his eyes. 

“Tt is he! I am certain, though for 
some reason he pretends not to recognise 
me. Can it be that he means anything 
here? It would be too terrible. To be 
bound for life to a man such as that! And 
Rathborne——” At the thought of the 
man who, to the day of his death, had been 
such a faithful friend to him, Galbraith’s 
face grew heavy and troubled. 

“His child! But what can I do? I 
don’t understand any of these things. She 
would only resent my interference. Such 
a spoilt, petted child as she is! Yet, 
perhaps, her fashionable life has not quite 
changed her. She was sweet and true. 
Hearts cannot change so completely—not 
even in such a world as she has lived in 
for the last two years. But what can I 
do? I am nothing to her.” He had 
ridden to the end of the lane as he 
thought, the powerful face, with its lines 
of thought and intellectual toil, growing 
troubled and harassed. ‘I must do some- 
thing !” he said, reining up abruptly his 
horse, and turning back, “for the sake of 
the old friendship—for her sake !” 

He dismounted, and asked a little boy, 
who came running out of the lodge, to 
hold his horse, and then he went up the 
drive to the house. The little group was 
still standing on the low, broad steps of 
stone which led up to the hall-door. It was 
these steps which had given rise to the 
legend of the Hall. Many years ago,a young 
man had entered its door as a friend of the 
then owner. He had gone in all confidence, 
believing in the faith of the man who had 
invited him. He had partaken of his 
hospitality, and as the evening wore on, 
he and some other guests present had sat 
down, as was the fashion in those days, to 
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gamble, <A quarrel ; fierce words; a drawing 
of swords; and the guest, who had entered 


' a few hours before, was carried out of the 


hall-door wounded to death. But the 
story went that it had not even the fair- 
ness of a drunken brawl; that it had been 
an affair of premeditated vengeance. That 
the young man had incurred the anger of 
his vindictive host, who, violating all laws 
of honour and sacred covenants of hospi- 
tality, had planned and carried out the 
atrocious murder. In support of this 
were shown strange stains and splashes— 
here trickling in what appeared winding 
streams, there lying in pools of a dull, 
red hue—on the stone steps; and from them 
rose the legend that, until some other 
blood should wipe out the blackness and 
treachery that stained the home of the 
Rathbornes, those ominous stains would 
remain. 

Curiously enough, as Galbraith went up 
the drive, Mildred, in spite of Mrs. Vere’s 
indignant remonstrance, was pointing out 
the marks and telling the legend to 
Seymour. 

“ Really, Mildred, one would say the 
story had some morbid attraction for you ! 
Oh, here is Mr. Galbraith! I shall ask him 
to forbid you, as an old friend, to talk such 
rubbish !” 

Mrs. Vere turned quickly and appealed 
to him as he came up. Mildred held out 
her hand silently, but she smiled a pleasant 
greeting to him, though it seemed, even to 
his usually unobservant eyes, that her face 
had grown paler since he last saw it. 

Then he looked keenly at Seymour, who 
met the look with the same cool indifference, 
making some careless movement of recog- 
nition, then turned away again, apparently 
to inspect once more the traces of the 
ghastly story. 

Galbraith’s face grew suddenly dark 
with anger and contempt. 

“We have met before, I think, Mr. 
Seymour, though you have apparently for- 
gotten so unimportant an event,” he said 
with a curious intonation. 

Seymour looked up again. 

“T beg your pardon, One seesso many 
strange faces, knocking about the world as 
I do, that one is apt to forget,” he said 
with careless courtesy, though it seemed 
as if the lines about his eyes deepened a 
little, and he put up his hand as if the 
sun’s setting rays caught them. ‘One 
forgets,” 

“ Yes—sometimes.” 

Mildred looked quickly from one man 





to the other. 
before her. 

A sudden feeling of unutterable con- 
straint seemed to have fallen upon them 
all. Seymour’s face was the only one 
which betrayed no consciousness of it, as 
he stood carelessly playing with a spray of 
the rose-tree growing up the house. 

Mrs. Vere broke the short silence. A 
sudden impulse seized her. 

‘T don’t see why we should stand here 
upon these uncomfortable steps,” she said, 
turning to Galbraith. ‘ Let us go over to 
that seat under the elms. We can leave 
these two to the contemplation of those 
dismal marks.” 

For one second Galbraith hesitated, then 
followed her. 

Mildred stood quite still, watching them 
as they crossed the lawn. Seymour let 
the spray fall, and watched her. As he 
looked, his face turned suddenly white, and 
an exclamation, like a smothered impreca- 
tion, broke from his lips. She did not 
hear it. She was still watching. 

“ Miss Rathborne,” he spoke gently, but 
his voice was not so clear as usual, “ what 
do you see—the great god Pan?” 

She turned sharply to him, his voice 
bringing her back to the consciousness of 
his presence. For one second she gazed 
at him, a bewildered, startled look in her 
eyes, in which lingered still the reflection 
of a bitter pain, a hopeless longing. 

But two years’ training in the world of 
fashionable stoicism and sélf-control were 
not lost now. She laughed softly, though 
her lips were not quite steady. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘But he is disap- 
pointing—as most things are. I should 
have stayed in London. The dream of 
what might be was better than the reality 
of what is.” 

An indescribable look, dark with infinite 
regret and pain, swept over his face. Then 
he came nearer. 

“ But you did not stay in London. You 
came here, and—i, too, had to follow. I 
had a message to——” 

“Don’t! Don’t say anything that will 
hurt yourself—or me—anything we should 
always be sorry for afterwards,” 

She was facing him; her face was no 
longer pale, but flushed with painful ex- 
citement, her eyes brilliant yet pleading. 

T shall not,” he answered, still speak- 
ing with the same studied quietness. “It 
is something that I must say now, though 
I have kept it back from the first day I 
knew you. I have fought against it, rebelled 


Mrs. Vere gazed steadily 
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against it; you must know how much, 
for you are a woman, and can read our 
hearts whether we will or not. I tell you 
that I would not give in to this thing, that 
tormented me, and yet gave me the truest 
delight I had ever felt in all my days. I 
had tired of everything. The object no 
sooner won was worthless; I had tried 
everything, and only came back to the 
point that there was nothing worth the 
grieving over or rejoicing over. Now, I 
know what a fool I have been.” 

“Why are you telling me all this?” 

“ Because I wish you to understand that 
Ilove you! Ilove you!” He had broken 
out from his forced calm now, and drawn 
closer to her. ‘ For two whole years! 
Have you nothing to say to me now ?” 

“Nothing. Only that I guessed —I 
knew this all along, and—I let you yo on. 
I wronged you—I let you believe things 
which give you the right to speak like 
this now! But you knew me—you knew 
me as a flirt—heartless, frivolous——” 

“Yes,” he interrupted her, smiling 
slightly, his face pale; “I knew you as you 
were. But I went into it with my eyes 
open. I knew what I risked. We both 
knew that, and if we played with sharp 
swords, we knew they were sharp, and it 
is our own fault if we cut our fingers.” 

“ Ah, stop! Don’t speak any more like 
this! I have been heartless, I know; I 
have been wicked—cruel, if you will; but 
I was suffering, too! I was trying an ex- 
periment—not on you, but on myself. And 
the experiment has failed, and I am sadder 
at heart than ever, and I have made you 
suffer, too—and I cannot explain. I can 
only ask you to forgive me. And— 
and—— No; it is all of no use!” 

She was crying, and the sight of her 
tears seemed to hurt him, for he turned 
away. 

“You do not know!” she cried ; “you 
do not know! If you did, you would be 
sorry for me, as I am for you.” 

Bad as he had been ; unprincipled as he 
still was, where his pleasures or his desires 
were involved; selfish as a life spent 
wholly for self could make him; he yet 
had chivalry enough left in him to respect 
the secret he had surprised, which she had 
so unwittingly betrayed, and which she 
still believed her own. 

The summer dusk was stealing up over 
the garden, already the shadows lurking in 
the shrubs and tall clusters of trees 
had spread over the lawns and paths. 
Mrs. Vere and Galbraith, who had been 





talking earnestly beneath the group of 
elms, were silent now as they came slowly 
towards the two standing on the stone 
steps. 

The last lights of the day that was 
done, seemed to have gathered themselves 
up and concentrated themselves upon the 
dark-stained stones. The thick bushes of 
some scented flowering - shrub growing 
close up to the side of the house on the 
left, made this lingering effort of the 
dying day still clearer, and showed 
more plainly Mildred and Seymour, as 
they ‘stood a little apart from each other. 

Mrs. Vere and Galbraith looked up at 
Mildred as they drew near. Then a curious 
expression, a kind of dawning light, some- 
thing like the awakening consciousness 
which steals into a sleeper’s face as he 
passes slowly from dreams to realities—an 
expression which was not glad, nor sorry, 
but rather vaguely troubled and bewildered, 
came into Galbraith’s eyes, and he turned 
his face away towards the dark shrubbery, 
as if the light lingering on the steps 
dazzled him. 

“Good Heavens!” A low cry of uncon- 
trollable horror, and the next second he 
had dashed past Mrs. Vere, and flung him- 
self between Seymour and the shrubbery. 

A flash of light from the thick leaves, a 
quick, sharp report, and Galbraith reeled 
and fell at the feet of the two standing 
there. 

There was a cry of infinite terror from 
the two women, an oath from Seymour, as 
they sprang to the help of Galbraith, while 
the servants, attracted by the pistol-shot 
and the screams, came hurrying out of the 
house. 

Then Mildred fell back, shuddering from 
head to foot, her face white as death, her 
lips strained and blue. Her strength 
had failed her. She could do nothing, 
while from where Galbraith lay stole out 
a dark stream, spreading slowly over the 
fatal steps. The prophecy of her house 
had been fulfilled before her eyes. With 
an uncontrollable gesture of horror she 
flung up her hands before her face to shut 
out, if possible, sight and sound. 

Seymour, giving quick, low words of 
command to the excited, bewildered ser- 
vants, saw the gesture. If he had not 
understood before, he did now. He bent 
down to assist Galbraith. Some strange 
sense of his presence seemed to pierce 
the clouds of unconsciousness which 
held Galbraith senseless. He stirred, 
then opened his eyes, and met those of 
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Seymour. » His lips moved, and Seymour 
bent down. 

“‘Stay—before you help me. I shall tell 
her the story.” 

Aslight smile flickered across Seymour’s 
pale lips. 

“ Ag you will,” he said after an imper- 
ceptible pause ; ‘‘ yet it may not matter so 
much as you think,” 

But Galbraith did not hear the low voice, 
for he had fainted again. 


CHAPTER V. 


But the story was not told by Gal- 
braith, after all. He lay senseless in one 
of the rooms of Oakroyd Hall, while the 
story became public property. A nine 
days’ scandal, which shocked, and interested, 
and moved with an excited curiosity the 
world of fashion assembled in town, for 
one of the chief actors in the drama was 
a member of that world. A terrible 
story enough. A young wife, foolish and 
weak, a husband betrayed; and the man 
who was the author of all the treachery 
and dishonour was Seymour. 

It had all happened five years before, in 
France. For the sake of the husband’s 
rank, it had been hushed up as well as it 
could be. ; 

But the husband—old and an invalid— 
already harassed and nearly ruined by his 
wife’s frivolities and ‘extravagances, could 
not bear this last blow. He went out of 
his mind, and for the last five years had 
been kept under constraint in his own 
home in Brittany, while his madness, for- 
getting all else, never forgot for one 
moment the desire of vengeance. For 
five years he waited patiently, then one 
day he succeeded in eluding his atten- 
dants. With the cunning of a madman, 
and with a purpose which never swerved, 
he tracked Seymour to England, and 
found him at last at Oakroyd Hall. He 
was captured, aud was quiet enough then. 
He was satisfied that he had avenged his 
honour, his poor sick brain not under- 
standing that Seymour had been saved by 
the devotion of Galbraith. 

After his insanity was proved, he was 
taken back to France, where he died a 
week or two later. Seymour, too, after 
it was all over, left the country for an 
indefinite time, till the fashionable mind 
should veer back again to the important 


fact that he was the heir to a dukedom. - 


The woman was dead, and her memory 
was no more. Nothing more than the 





whisper breathed about such men as he, 
“There was a story once——” 

Galbraith, who happened to be in Brit- 
tany at the time, staying with some neigh- 
bours of the unfortunate husband, knew 
the story, and it was the thought of it that 
made the idea of a girl like Mildred marry- 
ing such a man abhorrent to him. Not 
belonging himself to the fashionable world, 
he could not see that honour, faith, and 
purity weighed light in the balance against 
a ducal coronet. 

Aud Mildred—as she, too, having learned 
the story, thought over it during the long 
summer days, when Myles Galbraith lay 
between life and death under her roof—was 
filled with shame and loathing at the re- 
membrance of the experiment she had 
tried on herself, with that man for the 
means, and ambition for the end; of how 
she had tried to forget all that was best 
in herself, by striving 'to force herself to 
care for another whom she knew in her 
heart she could never look up to nor 
respect. 

For she knew that all that was best in 
her had gone out with her heart when she 
gave it, still but a child in her father’s 
house, to Myles Galbraith. As she looked 
back she acknowledged that it was that 
love, hopeless, despairing as it had been, 
which had kept her life from becoming 
wholly foolish, heartless, frivolous. Better 
to have loved a hopeless love like this, 
than have been contented to become a 
Duchess and the wife of such a man as 
Frederick Seymour. Yet it had been the 
last despairing effort to avoid this fate 
which had made her leave the town to 
seek strength in the country. 

Galbraith was not of their world, not of 
their thoughts, nor of their deeds. Life 
with him was a beautiful reality—true, 
earnest, ever striving after an ideal which 
only rose higher the nearer he drew: to it. 
Ah, and she could have dreamt even for 
one single moment that he could look 
upon her! In those days, when she sat 
waiting through the long, weary hours— 
in the nights when she could not sleep for 
the pain of not knowing whether the next 
day was to bring life or death, she grew 
very humble, very pitiful, very sorry even 
for the other man wandering over the face 
of the earth; for surely, if he had had 
such a love to guide and influence his 
life, even all unwittingly as this one had 
done hers, he could not have failed so 
terribly. 

Bat a day came at last—a perfect day, 
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full of sunshine, and scents of roses, 
when the shadows passed away from her 
house. 

Myles Galbraith was saved! Then 
came long days of convalescence, when, 
too weak yet to be moved, he was still 
forced to stay on at Oakroyd Hall. Days 
when Mildred could tend on him, and 
wait on him, amusing him, reading to 
him, playing to him. All the coquetries 
with which she had bewildered and fasci- 
nated her other world were gone from her, 
leaving her only frank, and sweet, and 
natural, till Mrs. Vere, much perplexed 
in her mind with all that had gone before, 
and all that was still going on, could only 
shake her head very doubtfully, bewildered 
by the change, and dimly beginning to 
comprehend. 

It was Sunday. A beautiful morning 
in July. When Mildred and Mrs, Vere 
came in from church, Mrs. Vere went 
indoors to divest herself of her bonnet, 
but Mildred made her way to the favourite 
seat of Galbraith, now able to be out of 
doors. 

From beneath the shade of the elms he 
could watch her as she came across the sun- 
lit turf, her dainty gown a marvel of cream 
laces and soft muslin, while from the lace- 
frilled parasol shading her face, to the 
little French shoes on her feet, she bore 
the impress of the rich world of fashion to 
which she belonged. Her whole toilette 
was simple, but even to his inexperienced 
eyes, its simplicity was but a disguise of 
extreme costliness. As he watched her 
coming over the velvet of the turf, 
with the sunlight falling all around 
her, with scarlet masses of blossom 
making brilliant gleams of colour in the 
background, his face, pale and thin from 
the fierce fight with death, grew graver 
and paler still. 

3ut she did not seem to notice that he 
had been watching her as she came up, 
and after the conventional good-morning— 
for she had not seen him before that day— 
she moved a few steps from him, and 
stood looking out, too, on the scene. 

Then he noticed that the pretty face had 
grown much paler, and that a pathetic, 
wistful look had stolen into the lines of the 
mouth. In some way, the look and 
the delicacy seemed to contradict all the 
fashion and costliness of her dress. They 
made him forget that she was the brilliant 
beauty. He only remembered that she 
was the girl who had been very pitiful and 
gentle to him in his illness, 





“T am afraid that I have been a dreadful 
burden to you,” he said abruptly. 

Her face was suddenly dyed a hot 
crimson, but she turned gently to him. 

“No,” she said. ‘“ How can you think 
such a thing? You who so nobly risked 
your Jife to save another man’s ?” 

He made a restless movement with his 
hands, then he looked earnestly at her. 

“T went willingly to help him, as I 
would have done to any man, but”—the 
pale quiet of his face was troubled a little, 
but he went on steadily—“ do you know, 
as I ran up, the story you told me of those 
steps came suddenly back to me, and it 
reminded me of you. I was afraid for you 
as well. I thought that perhaps the legend 
might be fulfilled, and though I would 
have desired for you, for your father’s 
sake, that he should be nothing to you, 
yet I could not have stood by and seen 
him hurt. His life became more sacred to 
me for your sake.” 

“You thought of me, too!” she echoed 
with a faint smile. ‘It was good of you.” 

So he, too, thought that Frederick 
Seymour was her “ nearest and dearest.” 
As if all that had gone before had not 
been hard enough ! 

“ But I was mistaken?” he asked more 
earnestly. ‘ For your own sake and happi- 
ness, you can say there was nothing 
between you and him? You will not 
think me impertinent ; I was a friend of 
your father’s, and for him———” 

“There is nothing between us,” she 
said softly, looking away again, though 
her face seemed to have grown too still 
and pale to flush ever again. 

He drew in his breath quickly—whether 
in a sigh of relief, or from another feeling 
nearer pain, he did not know. Then a 
silence fell between them. 

The garden was full of the sunny 
radiance ; the scents of flowers and earth 
went up to the heavens, blue and cloudless 
above them. There was a lazy twitter 
from the birds in the trees and bushes, 
and the rustle of the leaves as their wings 
fluttered through the branches. And over 
all, the strange peace which seems to 
hush into rest the country on the Sabbath 
day. 

It seemed as if this peace affected her 
whose heart had been hot, and restless, 
and aching for so long. A tender light 
fell on her tired face, and she turned to 
him, meeting his eyes, which had been 
watching her. 

‘Ts not the country beautiful on Sun- 
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day? Do you know what it reminds me 
of? It is as if a hand had been laid on 
the brow of the earth, and a voice had 
said : ‘ Hush, be still—for this one day at 
least !’” 

As he met the dreamy gaze of her eyes, 
a look of bewildered amazement, of intense 
gladness, flashed into his. Even yet, he 
had not known her to be so in sympathy 
with earth’s great voices. 

She understood what his face said. 

“Qh,” she cried, catching her breath, as 
if wounded to the quick, “don’t you re- 
member how Echo caught up and repeated 
the great words of the god Nature? Ina 
foolish, silly way, if you will; but there 
must have been some power in her to be 
able to gather up the sounds and repeat 
them, even in that weak way. Don’t 
you think it may be even so with us 
—poor fluttering butterflies of fashion ? 
Do you think there is never anything 
beneath the surface of the water flickering 
in the sunshine? No swift currents, nor 
deep eddies?” All the quiet had gone 
now. She was speaking in quick, pas- 
sionate tones, the colour coming and 
going in her face, her eyes bright with 
pain and defiance. 

He had misunderstood her so long. 
Well, he should not do so any longer. 
He should be compelled to see beneath the 
surface of her society-life for once. Then 
she would put him from her for always. 
With a gesture of infinite pain and re- 
proach she turned away. But Myles 
Galbraith, whose face had grown very 
white as she spoke, into whose eyes had 
come a strange new light—a light which 
was yet more than half pain, stepped in 


front of her, and barred her passage. 


‘‘Will you stay for just one little 
moment?” he said, the quiet voice un- 
steady and strained. ‘ You have been so 
good to me already, you have done so 
much for me during these past weeks, and 
yet I am going to ask you just one thing 
more. Just one moment in which I can 
explain—a moment in which I must 
give you pain; for I know you will be 
sorry for me ; more than I am for myself. 
For, at least-——” 

With a swift gesture of his hand, as if 
putting something from him, he broke off 
abruptly, and then went on again in the 
same strained voice : 

“ But I cannot bear you to think that I 
should misjudge you. At first I did. You 
were so different to anything that I hadever 
known, that I could not be expected to 
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understand anything so wonderful—so 
beautiful. But since I have been here— 
since I have seen you, day by day—since 
my eyes have grown accustomed to the 
brightness of your presence, and I can see 
beneath the brilliance, I have learned only 
too well what you are. Ah, there! [ 
have wounded you, I see. I knew that it 
must be so. Yet I could not bear you to 
misjudge me. Ah, don’t look at me like 
that! Do you think that I did not know 
the folly of it all? I, who am nearly 
twenty years older than yourself—grave 
and quiet enough with work, and fighting 
life’s hardest battle, to be even many years 
older !” 

He had steadied the broken pain of his 
voice, and was even smiling, though his 
lips were as white as the gown she wore. 

Love had been a long time coming into 
his life, but now that it had come, it had 
come with such a power and passion that 
to his dying day he would never be able to 
repel it. But he did not tell her this, only, 
as she still looked away, silent, his face 
contracted with sharp pain. 

“Will you ever forgive me for hurting 
you like this?” he asked gently. ‘I had 
no right to wound you. It was wicked of 
me—unutterably selfish; but you will 
believe that I did not expect any- 
thing ?” 

Then she turned quickly to him, stepping 
back a pace or two to put more distance 
between them, her face flushing and 
paling, but her eyes bright and steady. 

“The legend of my house has been ful- 
filled,” she said in a low tone; “and I am 
glad. And—and—oh, you won’t see——” 

“ What do you mean? Oh, Miss Rath- 
borne, what is it?” he cried hoarsely, 
stepping quickly to her side. ‘ Don’t 
play with me. What do you mean?” 

“JT don’t know—I don’t know if you 
don’t. I can’t tell you anything more. 
You must find out for yourself,’ she cried 
with quivering lips, her voice broken with 
tears, yet with such a great light of glad- 
ness in her eyes that he could not help 
understanding. 

The next second the dainty parasol lay 
all unheeded on the green turf, as her 
two hands were clasped in his, and she was 
drawn back into the friendly shade of the 
elms. 

“Qh, Mildred!” he said, when at last 
he could speak, and could put her from 
him a little to look down into her face, 
“ how was I to understand when the marks 
still remained on the steps? You told me 
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the story all wrong ;” and he laughed softly, 
drawing her closer again. 

“Tf they are still there, at least I shall 
never see them,” she said, flushing hotly, 
and trying to release herself. ‘ I’or me, at 
least, that legend is fulfilled.” 

Even then his happiness was too perfect 
for him to bé able quite to understand. 

“Tt is all so wonderful!” he said, ‘‘ so 
strange! Are you sure you are not making 
some mistake? My life is so different to 
yours. Are you sure that I am not too 
old—too grave? Are you not afraid that 
my daily work, which must come into my 
life, may not——” 

“Oh, don’t you see yet?” she cried, 
interrupting, and this time she came to 
him herself, and laid her hands in his. 
* Don’t you see that your work can never 
come between me and you? Don’t you 
see that you have to teach me all things, 
to tell me all that the great world tells 
you? Don’t you know that you are the 
great god Pan, and that I am your ‘Echo’?” 

And then, at last, he fully understood. 


“IN THE SWEET O’ THE YEAR.” 


CHAPTER I. 


‘Tr you marry her, I tell you plainly I 
will cut you off with a shilling.” 

“Aunt Chris, if you have a spare 
shilling knocking about, will you mind 
handing it over at.once? I’m rather hard- 
up just now, and I'll promise you safe 
enough to earn it in the way you mention !” 

“ You may make light of my words now, 
Reginald ; the time will come when you 
will remember them in shame and sorrow ;” 
and the speaker, a tall, slender lady, some- 
where on the wrong side of sixty, rose from 
her chair and swept out of the room. 

There came a rustling of skirts from 
another corner, and a somewhat high- 
pitched voice echoed pathetically, “ Yes, 
the time will come, Reginald, when in 
shame and sorrow you will think of Aunt 
Chris’s warning ;” and then a short, stout 
lady, also on the wrong side of sixty, 
swept out of the room after the first 
speaker, 

The young man addressed as Reginald 
was a good-looking young fellow, some- 
where about five or six and twenty. He 
was fair and stalwart, with kindly grey 
eyes, and a thick moustache. 

He shrugged his shoulders, and gave a 
low whistle as the door closed. 





“Well done, Aunt Ju! stick to your 
calling ; it’s an easy one!” he said half 
to himself; and then he went to the 
window, threw it open, and leaned out. 

This window framed as pretty a picture 
of English landscape as one would wish to 
see on a bright May morning. A ridge of 
green hills, with a mid-way belt of hop- 
gardens and nut-plantations; in the near 
distance an old-fashioned orchard, now in 
its full luxuriance of apple and plum 
blossom ; immediately under the windows 
a stretch of equally old-fashioned flower- 
garden, with all sorts of shy spring 
blooms peeping out from amid the 
young foliage. The air seemed full 
of sunlight, of vibrating bird-notes, of 
half-awakened flower-scents. “Come, let 
us all be young together,” all creation 
seemed to be saying in glad unison; “let 
us do just exactly that which we most 
delight in;” and Reginald, feeling amaz- 
ingly in accord with creation at that 
moment, shut the window, and made his 
way straight to the stables to give orders 
for the saddling of his mare, saying to 
himself as he went along: “Clare is safe 
to be in this morning, after what I said to 
her last night. Aunt Chris won’t have 
settled down into an equable frame of 
mind till dinner at the earliest; Aunt Ju 
ditto, of course ; so I may as well have a 
delicious four or five hours right off at 
the Dyke Farm, making hay while the sun 
shines,” 

As he entered the stables, he met one of 
the grooms riding out. He stopped a 
moment to interrogate the man as to his 
destination. 

“T'm going to Mr. Belt’s, sir, to tell him 
mistress wishes particularly to see him 
this afternoon,” answered the man. 

Now Mr. Josiah Belt, resident in the 
market town of Harrow-Dene, some four 
miles distant, had been lawyer and family 
adviser to Aunt Chris and Aunt Ju ever 
since they had held the reins at the old 
Manor House, now some twenty-five or 
thirty years. 

Reginald knew in a moment what it all 
meant. He took a decidedly lofty, not to 
say defiant, tone. 

“Tl relieve you of your mission, 
Jeffreys,” he said. “Tell your mistress I 
shall be riding through Harrow-Dene this 
morning on my way to Dyke Farm, and 
will leave a message as I go for Mr. Belt to 
come up immediately.” 

Now this is the situation of affairs at the 
old Manor House, Harrow-Dene. Here 
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are two maiden ladies, with a tolerably 
large fortune and an intolerably large sense 
of personal and family dignity, bent on 
arranging a suitable matrimonial alliance 
for their heir and only nephew, Reginald 
Dalton, Captain in Her Majesty’s One 
Hundred and Tenth Regiment. And here 
is the nephew bent on rejecting the afore- 
said suitable matrimonial alliance, on ignor- 
ing alike personal and family dignity, by 
marrying a girl with large, brown, caress- 
ing eyes, and soft, pleading voice, who 
chances to be staying on a visit at a 
neighbouring farmhouse. 


CHAPTER II. 


“THREE courses are open to you, 
madam,” began Mr. Belt. 

“Be exact, Mr. Belt,” interrupted Aunt 
Chris. ‘“ A lawyer is nothing if not exact. 
One of three courses is open to me, I 
suppose you mean }” 

“‘T stand corrected, madam,” said Mr. 
Belt with a little bow. “One of three 
courses is open to you. Course number 
one is to allow things to remain on pre- 
cisely their present footing, in which case 
Captain Dalton will succeed to the whole 
of your property, and no doubt will marry 
when he sees fit, and whom he sees fit, 
Course number two is to cut him out of 
your will with or without the proverbial 
shilling ; in which case, love in a cottage, 
with nothing to pay the rent, must be his 
portion. Course number three is to reason 
him out of his folly, and bring him back 
to a sense of his duty to you, and to his 
position in the county.” 

‘Reason him out of his folly!” repeated 
Aunt Chris incisively. ‘ Have I not spent 
whole mornings, afternoons, evenings, in 
trying to do so—ever since, about a 
fortnight ago, he had the audacity to tell 
me he had not the slightest intention of 
marrying Miss Burnside, if I asked her to 
stay here a hundred times over ?” 

‘It was a thousand pities Miss Burn- 
side’s visit had to be deferred,” said the 
lawyer musingly. “If he had found her 
here when he arrived on leave, things 
might have turned out otherwise. A 
young fellow left for three weeks in the 
country at this time of year is bound to 
find occupation for himself of some 
sort——” 

“A nice occupation he has found— 
making love to a farmer’s cousin!” inter- 
jected Aunt Chris angrily. 

‘* You see,” the lawyer went on, “there 





was no shooting, no hunting, no anything 
but riding about the green lanes to be 
done. 
twenty can’t be supposed to pick butter- 
cups and daisies all day long like the 
children. Depend upon it, it is the time 
of year that will have to be answerable 
for the upset of your plans quite as much 
as Miss Burnside’s failure to keep her 
engagement. ” 

Aunt Chris grew 
irritable. 

“T don’t see what we shall gain by 
discussing what has brought about this 
miserable state of affairs; the thing is, 
what can we do—what is there to be 
done to prevent my nephew making 
himself and us utterly ridiculous in the 
county ¢” 

“Yes,” chimed in Aunt Ju_patheti- 
cally ; “the thing is, what is to be done to 
prevent him making us all ridiculous in the 
county !” 

These elderly ladies, sisters though they 
were, possessed little in common save their 
family name, and the pride with which 
they regarded its possession. In tempera- 
ment one was the antithesis of the other. 
Aunt Chris, or Christabel, owned to a 
domineering temper, a strong will, a good 
head for business. Aunt Ju, or Juliet, was 
yielding and good-natured to the last 
degree, and as utterly incapable of the first 
four rules of arithmetic as she was of 
having a will of her own, or of seeing 
matters in any light save that in which her 
elder sister’s stronger spectacles chose to 
view them. 

Mr. Belt took up his parable once more. 

“As I said before,” he began, “it’s a 
thousand pities Miss Burnside did not keep 
her engagement.” 

“Yes, we heard you say it before,” in- 
terrupted Aunt Chris irritably ; “and we 
don’t in the least see how it helps us out 
of our difficulties. It seems to me the only 
thing now is to act with great decision.” 

“Do not act with—with—ah, pardon 
me—trashness, dear madam,” said Mr. Belt 
imploringly. ‘In matters of difficulty the 
great thing always is to gain time” 

To say truth, Captain Dalton was a 
prime favourite with the old lawyer, and the 
project of “ cutting him off with a shilling” 
did not approve itself to his mind. 

“ Well?” 

“Tt is fresh in my memory how a mésal- 
liance was prevented the other day by the 
discretion of the parents of the hot-headed 
suitor. Instead of opposing his wishes, 
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they appeared to favour them, invited the 
young lady to their house——” 

“Good gracious! You don’t expect me 
to do that ?” 

“ Allow me to finish. They set rank and 
breeding beside her plebeian attractions, 
and tacitly invited the young man to strike 
the balance between them. This he did 
eventually in favour of rank and breeding.” 

“ Ah, I see!” and Aunt Chris drew a 
long breath. “ ‘There may be something in 
what you say, Mr. Belt ; I’ll think it over. 
I have never in my life had the pleasure of 
seeing Miss Burnside, although she is the 
daughter of my oldest friend, Colonel 
Burnside. She was sent to Germany to be 
educated when her mother died, you know. 
But her lineage, her breeding, are irre- 
proachable, and I haven’t the slightest 
doubt but what her attractions are of a 
distinctly aristocratic order.” 

“Her mother was a Douglas, you know, 
of Glen-Douglas Castle, Ayrshire,” put in 
Aunt Ju, turning to Mr. Belt. ‘ There 
never yet was a Douglas, of Glen-Douglas, 
without an aquiline nose and a small ear.” 

“ And high cheek-bones and red _ hair,” 
the lawyer felt inclined to add, but checked 
himself, feeling only too delighted that his 
plan had taken with the ladies, “ Exactly— 
exactly,” he said aloud ; ‘one and all their 
attractions are of a decidedly high-bred 
type. Now, have you any idea, madam, 
what the young lady staying at Dyke Farm 
is like in manners and appearance ?” 

“Not the remotest. We have not 
encouraged Reginald to talk about her, or, 
no doubt, he would have raved by the hour 
over her plebeian graces.” 

“ What is her father ?” 

“¢ Something in London,’ Reginald says. 
I’ve always noticed that these second-rate 
girls who come to stay at farmhouses have 
fathers who are ‘something in London.’ 
It’s a polite way of putting the shop under 
a bushel, I suppose.” 

** Most likely.” Then, after a moment’s 
pause, he added: “I suppose, at your 
earliest convenience, you will call at the 
Dyke Farm and invite the young lady up 
to the house ?” 

He was evidently anxious that his little 
project should be put en train at once, 
while Aunt Chris was in the humour for it. 

*T shall do nothing of the sort. With 
persons of that class ceremony is unneces- 
sary. Reginald can convey a message of 
invitation from me. There is little fear of 
it not being accepted.” 

“ Exactly—quite so,” assented Mr. Belt ; 





“but you'll excuse my suggesting—ah— 
that—that in a little plan like ours, success 
depends entirely upon the manner in which 
it is carried out. Now, if the young lady 
is asked on a week or ten days’ invitation, 
and—and—in any way imagines herself to 
be—to be —ah, snubbed —and Captain 
Dalton should be led into a sort of cham- 
pionship of her, the whole thing would be 
an utter failure from beginning to end.” 

“Mr. Belt, I was not born yesterday,” 
said Aunt Chris, holding her head very 
high. 

“And she said it with such asperity that 
Mr. Belt, feeling himself completely extin- 
guished, forthwith took his hat and de- 
parted. 

Later on in the day, however, after the 
two ladies had well discussed every detail 
of Mr. Belt’s scheme, Aunt Chris paid her 
tribute to the lawyer's zeal and sagacity. 

‘*T don’t believe there’s another man in 
England who would have suggested such 
a thoroughly reasonable, sensible plan of 
action,” she said. “ Mr. Belt is one of a 
thousand.” 

Captain Dalton, coming in at that 
moment, heard her concluding words. He 
was very muddy from his long ride, and 
also very much out of temper that his ride 
had been for nothing, since he had not 
succeeded in finding Miss Clare Gunter at 
home at the Dyke Farm. 

“So old Belt turned up all right?” he 
said, rolling over Aunt Ju’s poodle with 
his foot, and rubbing all its shaggy hair 
the wrong way. “I wish you had asked 
him to spend the day with you. I parti- 
cularly wanted to see him.” 

“Mr. Belt is not in the habit of spend- 
ing days here,” replied Aunt Chris with 
dignity ; “and I am utterly ata loss to 
imagine what business you can possibly 
have to transact with him that could not 
be communicated by letter.” 

“Oh, a letter will do right enough. I 
only wished to give him instructions for an 
alteration in my will. You see, if you 
re-make yours, I shall have to considerably 
modify my testamentary arrangements.” 

And with this little outburst, half of 
fun, half of bad temper, Captain Dalton 
very wisely withdrew, leaving his aunts to 
condole with each other over the reckless 
change of manner he had exhibited since 
he had “taken up with that young person 
at the Dyke Farm.” 

His serenity of mood, however, returned 
to him before bedtime that night, when, 
to his infinite astonishment, Aunt Chris, as 
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she said her “good-night” to him, expressed 
a wish that he would ride over to the 
Dyke Farm and invite Miss Gunter—“ Is 
that the name, Rex?”—on a ten days’ 
visit to the Manor House. 

‘** What can’t be cured must be endured,” 
she said with a sigh, ‘‘and since your heart 
is set on this girl, I suppose we must give 
in, and say we shall be glad to see her 
here, in order to make her acquaintance 
before she returns home.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Cows standing knee-deep in _butter- 
cups; larks uprising from amid the tangle 
of bluebells and long grasses; a general 
commotion and flutter of nest-building 
in the hedges where the young green is 
rapidly disappearing under the white of 
the opening hawthorn; the whole air 
laden with the sweet of the blooms of 
the overhanging limes. 

Under these limes, and effectually hidden 
by the hedge from the high-road, are stand- 
ing a man, a girl, and an Alderney heifer. 
The man is Rex Dalton, the girl is Clare 
Gunter, and the Alderney is—well, a beau- 
tiful, lithe, dun-coloured little creature, 
with a narrow head and muzzle, and brown, 
deer-like eyes. 

The girl is standing bare-headed under 
the shadow of the limes in some white 
summer dress. She has filled her big 
straw-hat with the long, sweet grass. 
With this she is feeding the Alder- 
ney, apostrophising it meantime as “ the 
dearest, sweetest old thing that ever 
was,” and occasionally breaking off to 
go through a performance which Rex is 
pleased to designate as “ rubbing noses,” 
and which somehow does not seem alto- 
gether to meet with his approval. 

“T wish you would let that beast feed 
itself,” he grumbles; “she'll do it much 
better than you can. I don’t believe you’ve 
heard one quarter of what I’ve been saying 
the last five minutes.” 

Clare looks up at him for a moment. 

“Nothing you have said required an 
answer, so why should I make one?” she 
says, and then her eyes droop, and she 
fondles and feeds her Alderney once more. 

She is a small, slender girl, with pale 
skin and dark hair. Her most noticeable 
points are her big brown eyes and sweet, 
soft voice. She is much given to sudden 
upliftings and down-droppings of those 
brown eyes, and makes them do duty for 
her voice on every opportunity. 











Rex has not the slightest objection to 
those pretty brown eyes doing as much duty 
as possible, but he would like the equally 
pretty soft voice to bear its part in the 
day’s work. 

“T beg your pardon,” he replies with 
great emphasis. ‘‘ What I said to you a 
moment ago distinctly requires an answer. 
Do you wish me to repeat what I said—that 
if you did not accept Aunt Chris’s invitation 
I should consider you did not wish to have 
anything more to do with me. Now, is 
this what you mean ?” 

A plain and straightforward question 
enough. One would think there could be | 
no way out of answering it. 

Clare, however, finds a way. Her nose 
and the Alderney’s seem to dive simulta- 
neously into the crown of the hat. 

“ Lolo is absolutely starving,” she says, 
picking out some choice flowery bits for 
the animal’s delectation. ‘‘ Don’t tease me 
with questions—I can’t do two things at 
once.” 

‘“‘ Well, then, let me feed the brute—if 
it’s too imbecile to feed itselfi—while you 
stand by and try to do nothing but say 
‘yes’ or ‘no’ to a plain question,” says 
Rex, trying at the same moment to get 
possession of the straw-hat. 

And then their fingers meet, then their eyes, 
and somehow their lips are very close, when 
the sudden sound of approaching wheels 
recalls to them the fact of their proximity 
to the high-road, and that anyone driving 
an ordinary dog-cart would command a 
tolerably clear view of the meadow in which 
they are standing. 

Clare starts on one side, letting fall her 
hat, out of which the heifer calmly con- 
tinues its meal. Rex looks up to recognise 
the Dalton horses and phaeton. Then an 
uncomfortable suspicion crosses his mind 
that that young lady in light travelling- 
ulster, seated on the front seat, is Miss 
Madge Burnside, who is expected that day 
—a fact he has forgotten while toying and 
trifling with Clare under the limes. 

Miss Burnside looked down on them as 
the horses whirled her past. ‘‘ What a 
pretty love-scene!” she thought. “I 
wonder if I shall meet those two anywhere 
while I’m here. They looked a lady and 
gentleman. Now that’s the way lovemaking 
ought to be done. I don’t suppose that 
girl’s father ever said to that young man’s 
mother—or aunt—‘ I want our children to 
fallin love with each other and get married.’ 


‘No; depend upon it they’ve arranged it all 


for themselves, and if anyone interfered 
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with them, no doubt they would have 
something to say on the matter.” 

The truth must be owned: Madge Burn- 
side’s visit to the Manor House was not at 
all to her liking. Although not a word had 
been said to her to that effect, she knew 
perfectly well that she was being “ trotted 
out” on inspection, and, being a high- 
spirited young woman of one or two and 
twenty, and very much accustomed to 
having her own way, she naturally enough 
objected to the process. Aunt Chris, when 
she wrote to Colonel Burnside, inviting 
Madge, had not said one word about Rex 
getting leave from his regiment at the same 
time, but she had enclosed his photograph, 
and said how she hoped he would soon 
marry and settle down at home. She was 
going downhill fast ; if anything happened 
to her Ju would be utterly incapable 
of looking after the property, or even of 
herself, for the matter of that; and they 
would both like to be able to approve Rex’s 
choice of awife before they gave up the reins. 

Colonel Burnside, on his part, had not 
uttered one word about Rex getting mar- 
ried; but as he had kissed Madge and 
packed her up for her journey, had said 
with something of a sigh and something 
of a smile : “ If Captain Dalton should be 
at home, Madge, I hope you and he will 
hit it off well together. I’m getting on in 
life, child, and I should like to feel you 
will be well taken care of when I’m gone.” 

There was no time to answer her father’s 
remark, as he had not got up his courage 
to make it till the train was moving off. 
But all the way to Harrow-Dene Madge 
kept answering it in her own mind, and 
sometimes out loud with some such little 
jerky exclamation as “ Ridiculous! Who- 
ever heard of made-up marriages turning 


|| out well?” or, “If I like living at home, 


and having my own way in everything, 
why may I not be allowed to do so?” or, 
“Tf those two dear old people were so 
bent on arranging a Dalton-Burnside 
alliance, why didn’t they propose to each 
other?” And, finally (and this exclama- 
tion was on her lips as she alighted at the 
front door of the Manor House), ‘I’m 
positive I sha’n’t like them—the old aunts, 
I mean; but there’s one comfort, if I don’t 
I can easily take care that they shan’t like 
me. That won't be difficult to manage.” 
Certainly Madge’s first view of Aunt 
Chris was not prepossessing. Something 
had evidently put her out, and she was 
haranguing one of the maids in a rasp- 
ing sort of voice that reminded Madge of 





the slate-pencil scratchings of her oldschool- 
days. 

“There ought to have been a telegram 
here by this time if he didn’t mean to 
come,” she was saying over and over again 
in most emphatic style. Then she caught 
sight of Madge coming up the front steps, 
and went to meet her. 

“Everything has gone wrong to-day,” 
she explained as she led the way into 
a room opening off the hall. “I have 
a big tea-party on to-night in the servants’- 
hall ; I give one every Easter to the at- 
tendants at my mothers’ meeting. Well, 
everything has gone wrong over it some- 
how; everyone has forgotten something 
that ought to have been done, and now the 
clergyman in London whom I wrote to the 
other day to come down expressly to 
address the mothers after their tea, and 
who ought to be here by this time, hasn’t 
arrived, and hasn’t telegraphed to say 
whether he will or won’t come.” 

‘‘Here’s a splendid opportunity for 
making an unfavourable impression ; 
there’s nothing like first impressions,” 
thought Madge, looking all round her, and 
deciding that the room was very sweet and 
pretty with its masses of wallflowers and 
Lent-lilies, and stretch of old-fashioned 
flower-garden showing through the long 
French-windows, but that surely a more 
sour-faced old lady couldn’t be found to set 
amid such sweet surroundings. 

She put on her most saucy look and 
smile as she answered : 

“Well, if it were fathers, not mothers, 
who wanted addressing, I’d offer my 
services, I rather excel in that sort of 
thing.” 

“There, she “won’t like that to begin 
with,” she thought. ‘I’m sure she can’t 
stand familiarity, or contradiction, or 
fun in any shape or form.” 

Aunt Chris frowned, but ignored the 
remark, going on briskly with her com- 
plainings : 

“The rector is-old, and doesn’t like to 
be bothered. Besides that, he doesn’t 
express my views. Now, the man I have 
sent for from London, besides being my 
godson, never fails to express my views 
whenever I want it done.” 

“Then he ought to have been a photo- 
grapher instead of a clergyman, I should 
think,” said Madge, saucily as before, and 
wondering in her own mind what these 
“views” must be that called for such 
careful expressing. 

“ Anyhow,” she thought, “ it’s a comfort 
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she has ‘views,’ for I’m sure, whatever | 
they are, they won’t be mine, and I'll take 
the first chance that offers to convince her | 
of the fact.” 

When Rex, about an hour afterwards, | 
came in with Clare—whose reluctance to | 
accept Aunt Chris’s invitation he had some- | 
how managed to overcome—they found 
Aunt Chris, with a positively “thunderous” 
frown on her face, standing in front of 
Madge, who, seated on a low chair, was 
tapping the floor energetically with her 
foot, and talking with extreme vehemence 
and rapidity. 

Clare took immediate fright at Aunt 
Chris’s black looks. 

“Oh, let us go back—lI can’t face her !” 
she whispered to Rex. ‘Something must 
have put her out.” 

“Oh, not at all!” Rex answered. “Aunt 
Chris often looks like that when she’s 
pleased at anything.” 

Madge gave a great start when she was 
introduced. So, then, it was Captain 
Dalton of whom she had had such a 
fascinating glimpse under the limes. What 
a special providence it was that she had 
thus seen those two together! Now 
nothing those two old aunts could say 
would take her in. 

Rex looked conscious and uncomfortable 
as he shook hands, but tried to affect a 
nonchalant manner. Clare looked sweet, 
demure, and shy as ever. 

“She’s very pretty,” thought Madge. 
“Just the sort of girl men go mad after, 
but—but I should say she was no end of a 
flirt.” 

And looking into a mirror that hung over 
Clare’s head, she fell to comparing Clare’s 
attractions with her own, and found they 
contrasted with a marvellous exactness. To 
begin with, she was a good seven inches 
taller than Clare ; had a complexion that 
inclined to roses instead of lilies; a quantity 
of fair frizzy hair instead of straight brown 
plaits; eyes that were blue, frank, and 
merry, and that would look you straight in 
the face; and a mouth that was a little 
large, perhaps, but that expressed before 
anything else a courage to speak ont, and 
a will to hold one’s own in life. 

Aunt Ju, coming into the room at that 
moment, got sadly “mixed” between the 
two girls. She somehow at once concluded 
that Clare must be Colonel Burnside’s only 
daughter and heiress, and went up to her, 
kissed her with effusion, asked after her 





father, and said how glad she was to make’ 
her acquaintance. 


“You have the Douglas nose, and 
mouth, and chin, my dear,” she added, 
Hh you have the Burnside eyes and 

air.” 

“Then she ought to be made to hand 
them over to me,” said Madge with 
decision, “for they can’t possibly belong 
to her.” 

Of course all the young people laughed 
at Aunt Ju’s mistake. But Aunt Chris 
frowned, and looked anything but incliaed 
to laugh, and went on talking a good deal 
about everything going wrong that day, 
and how sure she was that her tea 
would be a failure, and what should she 
do with the mothers after their tea was 
over, now that there was nobody to explain 
her “ views” to them. 

Madge did not talk so fluently after the 
others came in. For one thing, she felt 
she had already accomplished a very 
successful morning’s work. She had con- 
tradicted Aunt Chris at least thirty times 
in as many minutes, and during another 
thirty had talked the wildest fun and non- 
sense of which a young woman could be 
capable. For another, Rex somehow 
slipped into her place in the conversation, 
and bore the burden of talk with remark- 
able ease, according to his wont. He felt 
in high spirits that morning. He had 
succeeded in getting Clare to the house, 
and here she was bound to win everyone’s 
heart, sooner or later, with her sweet, gentle 
ways. 

Then, also, Madge was a far nicer girl 
than he had anticipated she could be from 
the encomiums that had so lavishly been 
passed upon the Burnside family by the 
aunts. Her frank manners and lack of 
self-consciousness were altogether charm- 
ing. He made up his mind to seize 
the very first opportunity that offered 
for a long talk with her (she was exactly 
the girl a man could talk with on easy, 
friendly terms), enlist her sympathies for 
himself and Clare, and get her to do her 
utmost with the aunts for them. 

He congratulated himself greatly on 
this little plan, saying to himself what an 
altogether refined, delicate way it would 


be of scattering to the four winds any | 


nonsense the girl might have had put into 
her head as to the desirability of a Dalton- 
Burnside matrimonial arrangement. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was the morning after Madge’s 
arrival at the Manor House, and it had 
dawned a hopelessly wet day. There was 
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no chance for pleasant walks, rides, o 
drives, so under pretence of showing 
Madge the family portraits, Rex had got 
her alone in the picture-gallery, and was 
doing his utmost to convince her what good 
results must accrue if she would take Clare 
under her wing and “champion” her 
generally with the aunts. 

Madge, somehow, seemed incredulous on 
the matter. 

“Tm very fond of ‘championing,’ as 
you call it; I’ve done a lot that way,” 
she said. ‘‘I have an uncle, with seven 
children, married again, and every one 
of those children I stick up for on every 
opportunity against their stepmother. So 
it isn’t want of will, you see; but I don’t 
think it would be of any use.” 

“But it would be no end of use,” said 
Rex hotly. “Aunt Chris thinks an 
immense deal of you——” 

“Oh, impossible. If you could but have 
heard us arguing together and contradicting 
each other yesterday, you wouldn’t say so.” 

* Arguing—contradicting ! Why, that’s 
exactly what AuntChris glories in. Nothing 
pleases her better. I found that out quite 
as a small boy, and worked the idea well to 
my own advantage. You see, Aunt Chris 
isn’t half so bad as she looks. When she’s 
biting her lip and frowning so horribly 
she’s generally in the best of tempers.” 

“ Oh, dear!” sighed Madge; “ then I did 
it all wrong yesterday. How she did frown, 
to be sure! I might as well have spared 
my pains,” , 

“ Wha—at?” said Rex, looking puzzled. 

Then he went on explaining, thinking 
Madge couldn’t have understood. 

“There’s Aunt Ju, who gives in in every- 
thing and never has an opinion of her own. 
Well, Aunt Chris only tolerates her; me 
she adores because I contradict and defy 
her on every possible opportunity.” 

‘Oh, dear! why did no one write and 
tell me this before I came !” 

Again Rex looked puzzled, and again he 
went on: 

“And there’s Evan Price—you know, 
the Rev. Evan who turned up all right last 
night after all, and expounded Aunt 
Chris’s views—well, she has a positive 
contempt for him, and makes no end of 
fun of him.” 

“Oh, dear!” again sighed Madge; “I 
told her yesterday he must have missed his 
vocation, and ought to have been a photo- 
grapher instead of a clergyman.” 

‘She has told him that herself, or some- 
thing like it,” langhed Rex. “He’s a 





good sort of fellow enough; has lots of 
money, and a tolerably good living in 
London ; but alas! his blood is not of the 
bluest, his father is a brewer, his grand- 
father was a hop-factor ; farther back than 
that he does not date. Aunt Chris in a 
moment of weakness consented to be his 
godmother.” 

“‘ Which condescension he acknowledges 
by holding himself in readiness to expound 
her ‘views’ whenever such expounding 
should be deemed necessary?” queried 
Madge. 

“Exactly. And his attention in this 
respect Aunt Chris again acknowledges by 
introducing him to the county and good 
society generally. Hush! here he comes— 
and Clare too. It’s odd that he and Clare 
should know each other. Clare, it seems, 
attends his church in London.” 

“ Miss Gunter and I have been having a 
long discussion as to the relative merits of 
penny-banks and clothing-clubs,” said Mr. 
Price as he came in; “ and we have come 
to the conclusion they should be worked 
upon the self-supporting principle. What 
do you think ?” 

This Rev. Evan Price was in appearance 
a young lady’s beau-ideal of a clergyman. 
He was tall and slender, with pale, beard- 
less face, large, enthusiastic eyes, and deep, 
pathetic voice. His manner was intensely 
expressive. His “Give me the salt” at 
table implied a request that, complied with, 
would make him your debtor for life ; his 
“Thank you” as good as a written ac- 
knowledgment of the said indebtedness. 
Somehow, in his company, IRex’s manner 
always seemed to increase in brusqueness 
and decision. 

He answered a little brusquely now : 

«Penny - banks—clothing - clubs—self- 
supporting principle ’—shut up, Price! It 
strikes me we shall all have to be self- 
supporting so far as amusement is con- 
cerned if this rain keeps on as it threatens.” 

Now here by a decree of fate were a 
parson, a soldier, two pretty.girls, and two 
old maiden aunts to be shut up within the 
four walls of a country house for the whole 
of seven rainy days. Those walls will 
surely have astory to tell when the seventh 
day comes round ! 


CHAPTER V. 


THERE could be no doubt about it— 
Madge Burnside was in a very bad temper. 
Chinese gong-sticks could not have dealt 
more cruelly with the keys of the piano 
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than did her slender fingers one morning 
after she and Clare Gunter had been 
about a week at the Manor House. 

“ Tt is disgraceful—it is outrageous!” she 
said to herself, as she struck her pre- 
liminary chords, and ran off into a fine 
tempestuous prelude ; “TI said at the first 
she was a great flirt, and now I am positive 
of it! After all the ‘championing’ I have 
done for her—the way in which I have 
stood up for her with Aunt Chris! It 
is abominable! She is just playing off 
those two men one against the other— 
she cares for neither; she’ll marry the one 
it suits her to marry. I hope it'll be the 
parson; Captain Dalton is miles too good 
for her.” 

Rex came strolling into the room at this 
moment, Strange to say, he seemed to be 
in a bad temper also. 

“What on earth are you playing?” he 
asked. ‘ All the window panes are rattling. 
Even the wine-glasses on the lunch-table 
in the next room are ringing again.” 

Madge looked up a moment. 

“It’s Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata,” 
she said, continuing her roulades with un- 
flagging brilliancy. 

“Good Heavens, I thought it was a 
battle-piece! There seemed a continual 
stampede of men and horses, and arunning 
fire all through.” He paused, then added, 
the frown on his forehead deepening : 
“Have you seen Clare—has she been 
through this room ?” 

Madge, with a tremendous crescendo, 
brought her sonata to a close. 

“She went through here half an hour 
ago with Mr. Price,” she answered. “I 
dare say they are playing billiards—or pre- 
tending to ;” this added sotto voce, 

Rex checked some angry expression. He 
went close up to the piano. 

* Look here, Miss Burnside,” he said ; 
“you are a girl, and ought to know all 
about girls; can you tell me what all this 
means }” 

“Can’t. Haven’t the least idea) Why 
don’t you ask her yourself?” answered 
Madge brusquely, starting an exercise with 
marvellous energy with her right hand. 

“Oh, do stop a minute ; don’t you see 
I want to consult you. I want your advice, 
your opinion about it all.” 

“‘Haven’t any,” said Madge, beginning 
with her left hand now; “ask Miss Gunter 
for hers, it would be far more straight- 
forward.” 

“T have, and can get no satisfaction out 
of her. Don’t you see it’s just this: I don’t 


want to make a fool of myself and kick 
the Rev. Evan out of the house about 
nothing at all—that is,if it is nothing at 
all—at the same time I don’t want to be 
made a fool of, and to have those two 
laughing at me. Oh, do leave off—you'll 
drive me frantic !” 

Madge did leave off. 

“Do you mean to say,” she cried scorn- 
fully, “that you think the girl you are 
engaged to is capable of laughing at you?” 

“Ah, but I don’t know that we are 
engaged. Clare never would say ‘yes’ 
or ‘no’ for certain. She used to like 
walking about the meadows and lanes with 
me; but, whenever I asked her outright if 
she would marry me, she would always talk 
about something else.” ; 

Madge went off into scales now—bril- 
liantly as before. 

Rex grew impatient. He put his hands 
across hers on the keys. 

“T thought you were going to listen to 
me. Don’t you see I really want your 
help? Clare is coming out in such a new 
light, I am regularly fogged all round.” 

* Ask Clare to help you out of your fog.” 

“T have. Only this morning I asked 
her what she and Price could find to talk 
about in the corner while I was playing 
whist with you and the aunts last night, 
and she answered so sweetly—she made 
me feel like a brute immediately—she was 
only talking about their ‘sick philan- 
thropic,’ whatever that means, in which 
they are ‘ mutually’ interested.” 

No remark from Madge, only she 
manages to get her hands free, and the 
scales recommence more furiously than 
ever. \ 

Rex begins to lose his temper. 

“T thought all girls were kind-hearted 
and ready to help a fellow when he wanted 
help.” 

«Did you? I’m not, you see.” 

“ Well, I thought every one of you had 
opinions and ideas, and were ready to let 
them out at a moment’s notice.” 

“Did you? Some of us have cpinions— 
and keep them to ourselves.” 

“Oh, do stop, Miss Burnside! For 
Heaven’s sake, give me just the glimmering 
of an idea what your opinion is at the 
present moment about—about Clare and 
me—and—and—the Rev. Evan.” 

“Can’t ; it’s too bad to give.” 

“Too bad! Why?—why? Do ex- 
plain!” and once more he lays his hands 
across hers on the keys, and effectually 





stops the rattling scales. 
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Madge jumps up from the music-stool. 

* Well, if you will have it, my opinion 
is just this: Clare is not one bit in love 
with you ; you are not one bit in love with 
her. As to Mr. Price, I can say nothing ; 
I don’t know him.” 

“Not in love? Clare? 1%” repeats 
Rex, his face flushing a deep red. 

“No. Clare is not in love with 
you, for, if .she were, she would not be 
whispering soft nothings with another man 
over a billiard-table, but would be in here, 
behind us, to find out what you and I are 
talking about all this time. And you are 
not in love with Clare, because, if you 
were, instead of being in here, asking me 
for my opinion about it all, you would be 
in there with them, giving your own in a 
very decided manner. There —are you 
satisfied ?” 

Rex had no chance for a reply. With her 
last word, she swept out of the room. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“ Mr. BELT is a wonderful man—one in 
a thousand,” once more asserted Aunt 
Chris, shutting up her ledger with a pro- 
nounced snap, and tapping emphatically 
on its cover with her gold pencil-case. 

Aunt Chris was a famous woman of 
business. In consort with Mr. Belt she 
regulated all monetary details of her family 
estate. Her ledgers and diaries were un- 
failing objects of admiration to Aunt Ju, 
who was erratic and unreliable in the matter 
of account-keeping. 

“Where we should all have been with- 
out him, I’m sure I don’t know,” acquiesced 
Aunt Ju. 

“T don’t say that. I’m not prepared 
to say after all these years that I’m in- 
capable of managing my family affairs, 
even without the aid of Mr. Belt; but I 
will say that his advice has been most 
valuable, under what might have been a 
very unfortunate combination of circum- 
stances,” 

“And how admirably everything has 
turned out—just exactly as we hoped! It 
must have come to you by inspiration to 
ask Evan down—just at the right moment.” 

“Inspiration! nonsense! It was com- 
mon-sense. I knew how extremely willing 
Evan is on every possible occasion, not 
only to express my views, but also to 
reduce them to practice. I’m bound to 
admit, however, chance favoured me here, 
for of course I hadn’t the remotest notion 
that he and Miss Gunter were acquainted 





in London ; in fact, 1 might say had carried 
on something of a flirtation over their 
church-work.” 

“T suppose they’ve settled everything 
by this time ; they were a long time to- 
gether yesterday in the billiard-room.” 

“No doubt; that wet week came in 
most opportunely. I told Evan this morn- 
ing he had better be thinking of going 
back to his work again now, and he could 
have the pheasure of escorting Miss Gunter 
as far as the Dyke Farm on his way back. 
I’ve promised him to let the girl be married 
from our house, and that I will arrange 
about the invitations, so as to get the 
right people to come. He appreciated 
that.” 

“T imagine so, I am glad that things 
were managed so quietly, and that he and 
Rex didn’t come to hot words over it.” 

“Oh, I told him beforehand I wouldn’t 
have anything of that sort in the house. I 
also told him that, before he left to-day, 
he’d better have a little explanation with 
Rex, so as to leave no ill-feeling behind.” 

Outside in the garden the “little ex- 
planation” was going on at that very 
moment between the two men. 

The rain was over and gone; May sun- 
shine was once more waking up the world 
to life and beauty. The birds were making 
a fine racket in the old orchard among the 
apple and plum trees, which showed like 
big pink and white nosegays in their setting 
of tender green foliage. Lilac, lily-of-the- 
valley, and hawthorn shook out their 
fragrance with a careless prodigality over 
the old garden, with its corkscrew walks 
and fantastically-shaped lawn. 

Up and down the terrace that flanked 
the house Evan and Rex were walking 
slowly, leisurely, with not a sign of ‘hot 
words” between them. Evan might have 
used precisely the same intonation in the 
pulpit when he said : 

“T hope I have made everything clear 
and plain to you, Captain Dalton, and that 
there is no shadow of misconception in 
your mind on any one point 3” 

Rex answered a little bluntly, as his 
wont was when addressing Evan : 

“ Everything’s as plain as a pikestaff. 
Miss Gunter and you were ‘as good as en- 
gaged’ before she came down here on a 
visit, She meets me by chance, and 
doesn’t see any necessity for informing me 
of the fact. .You meet her by chance—in 
this house—and see every necessity for re- 
minding her of it, The thing is as clear 
as noonday.” 
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“And there is not the slightest feeling 
of annoyance in your mind on the matter— 
no latent feeling of irritation?” queried 
Mr. Price with pathetic emphasis. 

Rex answered with a laugh : 

‘Not the ghost of such a thing. My 
dear fellow, if. I wanted ever so much to 
make a row over it, I couldn’t for the life 
of me get the steam up.” 

As he spoke, his eyes wandered down 
the garden-path to where Clare and Madge 
were coming in through the orchard-gate 
with big bunches of wallflowers and 
daffodils in their hands. 

The girls appeared to have been going 
through a feminine counterpart of the in- 
terview of the two men. 

“Tt wasn’t honest, it wasn’t right,” 
Madge was saying as they came up the 
garden. 

‘‘But, you know, I was not really sure 
Mr. Price cared for me,” Clare was saying 
pleadingly ; “and you’ve no idea how dull 
it was at the Dyke Farm. The Gunters 
are all babies under six—except the mother 
and father, of course—it would have been 
80 miserable wandering about the fields 
and lanes all by myself.” 

“T don’t care!” reiterated Madge. “ It 
wasn’t honest, and might have done no end 
of harm !” 

“ But I don’t think it has,” laughed Rex, 
hearing her last sentence, and guessing 
to what it referred. Then he held out 
his hand to Clare. 

“T’ve just been told I may congratulate 
I’m sure I wish you 


If a week ago Rex had been told he 
would address such words as these with 
such calm indifference to Clare Gunter, he 
would have laughed the idea to scorn. 

“T wonder if he wants to say anything 
else to her before they part,” thought 
Madge. So she wandered back through 
the orchard-gate, in among the plum and 
apple trees, burying her face in her big 
nosegay as she went, for somehow her 
cheeks were hot, and the scent of the 
wallflowers seemed to cool and refresh 
them. 

But Rex had evidently nothing more to 
say, for she had not gone ten steps along 
the orchard-path before he was by her side. 

‘‘Where are you going?” he asked. 
*‘ Are you looking for anything ?” 

It was no wonder he should ask that 
question. He had never seen Madge Burn- 
side’s eyes so downcast before. ; 

“T’m looking for violets,” she answered 





readily enough. ‘Aunt Chris said the 
sweetest grew under these apple-trees.” 

Those violets, not a doubt, took a long 
time to find. Clare and Evan said their 
adieux to Aunt Chris, and set off on their 
homeward journey ; the luncheon-bell rang 
once, twice; yet never a sign of Madge or 
Rex. Aunt Ju went looking for them in 
the picture-gallery ; Aunt Chris put on a 
woollen hood, and went forth in search into 
the garden. 

At the orchard-gate she came upon them 
walking towards the house, hand-in-hand, 
Madge looking very flushed and happy, 
Rex very conscious and proud. 

* Aunt Chris,” he said, speaking out 
boldly, ‘‘ I’ve something to tell you—some- 
thing that will give you a great deal of 
pleasure.” 

“My dear,” and this with one of her 
most terrible frowns, “‘ you may spare your- 
self the trouble. I know exactly what it is.” 

And somehow Madge felt very small 
when, as Aunt Chris took her by the hand 
and kissed her, she said : : 

“‘ Ah, you young people, you think you 
wind up all the clocks in life, and keep all 
the wheels going, while your elders look on 
and do nothing. I dare say it is so—in 
novels and poetry, that is—but, believe me, 
in real life, as a rule, things are managed 
quite the other way.” 





AT THE GLEN’S FOOT. 


CHAPTER I. 


THe May sun came sweeping from 
across the fair hilly island. The long, 
narrow, mountainous domain of the 
whilom Kings of Man was green and 
golden in the spring light—golden with 
sunshine and its own marvellous wealth of 
primroses; green with the newly-opened 
young leafage of its fields and fairy glens. 
Can any island match the glens of Man in 
early summer # 

Nora Quayle, a Manx maiden of some 
years ago, was sauntering in most happy, 
easy, unburdened style along a bowery 
lane. 

Her hands were full of the fair Manx 
primroses; her fingers broke some to 
pieces in the reckless over-abundance of 
her wealth; her arm carried a basket 
whose brown lid was half-open, propped 
up with the yellow beauties. 

She was a tall, slight girl, with dark 
hair and with blue eyes; a girl with no 
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features to talk of if you want them de- 
scribed in classic order ; nevertheless, they 
were features which were lightly and fairly 
moulded—go to Man and you will see 
many such a girl of the old Manx race, 
hailing, as one may say, from the dim past, 
when the Manx Kings knew they came 
from Ireland, over the way there. 

Once upon a time, Nora and her people 
—had she only lived farther back in his- 
tory than she did—might have had tough 
work to do in upholding the dignity of the 
sovereign of Man ; as it was, she was quite 
a modern girl, and her people were simply 
Manx gentlefolk. The wars of Man were 
over long ago, and the island was only a 
busy, peaceful, thriving place. An advanc- 
ing place, though, for was there not talk of 
a regular weekly steamer being started 
between Douglas and Liverpool ? 

Such news slipped in and out of the ears 
of Nora and her sisters; what did they 
want with steamers, or with England ? 
They were Manx. If they married well, 
then their husbands might make the 
wedding-tour across the seas in England. 
So the girls might talk, but such talk was 
like the news of the new steamer—it came 
and slipped away. 

Everything for them was on the island, 
or in the green, rolling seas, which played 
in giant grandeur in the summer-time, and 
in winter roared as only the Atlantic can 
roar against a rock-bound coast. 

The years had run round, and Nora was 
Meta Quayle wasa 
year younger ; Alice, the eldest, was a year 
and a half older. As Nora went along, 
she hummed a song then in vogue—one 
which had been the rage in England six 
months ago; but was new and “the 
thing” in Man this spring. 

As Nora went, her musings fell upon 
things that had fallen about May-time. 
She and Meta had followed the ancient 
custom on May Eva, and they had made 
the customary little crosses of the kearn 
or rowan tree, and had set them up by the 
doors of the outhouses—if not, who could 
say what harm the fairies and the witches 
would not do? Alice and their father had 
caught the two over their work, and had 
laughed at them ; they. were not so foolish 
as to believe in such nonsense ; and then, 
when they had just got rid of these torments, 
and were intent on smuggling a tiny cross 
under the untidy periwinkle, so that they 
should fix it against the front of the very 
house itself, who should come up but 
Johnny Denison ! 





Johnny Denison was soon to be Alice’s 
husband—how could the girls let him see 
what they were doing ? 

So that little cross was flung away by 
Meta across the great tangled lawn, or 
field more properly, in front of the house, 
and they said no word to the young man 
about their little superstitions. 

Nevertheless, Meta said : 

“T don’t like it, Nora; I tremble now I 
have thrown it away. Do you go indoors 
with this sweet youth, and I'll have a hunt 
for my cross. It’s worse than neglect to 
treat them so. And why should all the 
folks think so much of the fairies if there 
are no such people, I'd like to know?” 

“It’s done!” Nora answered decisively. 

Bat Meta had had her hunt, and un- 
successfully. Now Nora, weeks after, was 
thinking of that same business. 

Now one knows how thoughts are 
brought into one’s mind. Nothing of 
Nora’s doing, that sweet fresh afternoon, 
had been of a sort to bring the old custom 
to her mind; nevertheless, she found herself, 
as she broke and scattered her primroses 
to the four winds, thinking—and thinking 
in a troubled way, of the scorn and con- 
tempt she and Meta had cast upon the 
tricksy people. 

Do you know the Manx lanes? They 
are very often rough, and stony, and hilly. 
Such a one was Nora climbing. Lovely 
and beautiful for a poet or a painter, for 
its walls were of young ferns, banking up 
to the thick tangled greenery of an un- 
kempt hedgerow ; and its roof was of the 
light spring leafage of many elms and ash- 
trees; but below it might have been the 
bed of a mountain torrent. 

It was a short cut from Glen Maye to 
the high-road. Nora had got her prim- 
roses, and ever since her babyhood her 
feet had clambered up and down that lane, 
so her thoughts fell quite away from it. 

Things had been. going on so brilliantly 
of late, that she was reasoning out a dis- 
belief in the fairies; there could be no 
harm in scorning them. She would never 
again do as she had done—as the ignorant 
peasant-folk did—no, never again ! 

Soon she was in the high-road. Fora 
long while she was the only human figure 
upon it; a sombre, ruddy figure, for she 
wore a dress of some dull crimson stuff, 
and her hat—they called them gipsy-hats 
in those days—was black, and was tied 
down over her ears by black strings. Her 
sharply marked shadow was just a dimmer 
colour than herself; the road stretched 
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wide, and white, and dusty in the blaze of 
sunlight. Presently, a cart came along, 
loaded with fishing-nets, being carried 
down to one of the fishing-ports of the 
west coast ; then a boy leading a cow with 
a rope passed her; then for a space she 
was alone; then two men came along. 

Strangely Nora flushed, for one was her 
brother—her brother Harry ! 

But why should she flush ? 

Simply because Harry was a sailor, and 
was away for a cruise; he was in the West 
Indies then, she knew. 

Her little start was noted by the two 
men ; one spoke to the other. 

Then the three came nearly abreast of 
each other, and Nora, whose surprise had 
been quickly mastered by an instinct of 
swift and keen enquiry, was gazing into 
the stranger’s face. He must be astranger ! 
Yes, he was bearded. 

No; there was Harry’s twinkling eye 
—what a mad boy he was! Boy! and 
twenty-one ! 

Again she must change. The stranger 
was not a seafaring man of any sort or 
kind ; he was dressed as a man of fashion 
would be dressed. Now Manx society was 
not behind the times, but Nora’s quick 
sense detected a difference ; Manx tailor- 
ing had not turned out those clothes. 

hen having come to the conclusion 
that her eyes had played her false, she as 
quickly turned away her head and passed 
on. Who were they? Strangers were 
rare in those days. 

Nora was as curious as most girls can 
be, and was cogitating as to how she 
should find out. A very few seconds had 
brought her to that point when—no one 
else had passed her on the road—she 
heard someone running behind her. She 
turned. 

It was one of the two men—not the 
bearded one. 

“ Miss Quayle,” he said. He was fair 
and as handsome a fellow as one would 
wish to see. Directly he spoke, Nora knew 
he was no Manxman. A _ Londoner, 
thought she. 

“ Yes,” she answered ; “but you do not 
know me?” 

“That is true and yet, you see, I have 
learnt your name. We did not think of 
meeting you ; he—I was told no one ever 
was seen on this road.” 

Nora was amused, and she was of a 
fearless nature. 

“ Was that why you chose it?” she said 
lightly. 





‘* Yes, it was.” 

“ Then ” The gaiety went out of 
her face, and she drew herself up and 
apart. 

A slight flush burnt on the man’s fair 
cheeks, and he, too, unconsciously seemed 
braced with pride. Then he shook him- 
self slightly, as if he would cast off all but 
what was the outward show of this meeting. 

When you go home, Miss Quayle, if 
you are asked anything about your walk, 
will you forget that you met me—-met us, 
I will say ?” 

“And why?” Nora was, as we have 
said, entirely fearless ; the ways of her 
life, too, had been utterly out of the ken of 
the world’s wickedness. Something struck 
her here like the scent of an adventure 
of some sort, and yet she saw no danger in 
questioning this stranger. ‘ Why should 
I not say I met you !—met you and Harry’s 
double ?” 

“‘Harry’s double!” cried the stranger. 
His surprise was certainly not veiled. 

“ Yes,” she nodded her head, “ Harry’s 
double. If you must know, I have a brother 
whom, like an idiot, I took to be the man 
who was with you. But Harry is just 
now in the West Indies, so——” 

“ Plainly he could not be here.” Such 
an extreme relief marked this speech that 
it struck Nora. 

‘*Why do you speak so ?” she cried. 

“T do not know—yes, I do know. Miss 
Quayle, I am a bad actor, but I am bound 
to silence. Silence for a day or two— 
silence is the only thing I crave—will you 
be silent for me?” 

What a strange tone! How he pleaded, 
and yet in what a lordly way! 

Nora felt helpless; and yet there was 
the spice of bravery in her which resented 
that feeling of helplessness ; if she agreed 
to be silent, it should not be without a 
disclaimer. 

* And if harm should come of my silence, 
what harm could speaking do?” 

* Much——” 

“Well!” she gave her head a toss of a 
rather wilful nature, “if harm does come I 
am not answerable. I shall say nothing; 
I am not bound to say who I met, or who 
I did not meet, am I?” 

“No.” The word was given as if the 
speaker were occupied with further 
thoughts. ‘There is more, though,” he 
went on rather hesitatingly—‘“ more to 
ask you.” 

“ Ask on,” she said. 

Some people had called Nora Quayle wild, 
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but whether this were true or not, she 
certainly, in this interview, had some fire 
in her which made her act without the 
least fear. She felt reckless in a gay sort 
of way. 

‘It is such a complication!” he began. 
“If only you had not met us!—but you 
recognise faces quickly.” 

“You think that, because I took your 
bearded friend for Harry. Harry has no 
hair on his face, but,” she gave a little 
laugh, “the rest was as like as—as——” 

‘As I shall be to a stranger whom you 
may see soon—to-morrow, the next day, 
nay, perhaps to night ; I cannot say when.” 

Nora was wild. 

* And if you are the stranger, why should 
not the bearded man be Harry? Answer 
that.” 

The stranger threw his head back with 
a gesture of pride and yet of discomfort. 
A quick flush came into his face, as with a 
manner as bright and as reckless as her 
own, he said : 

“Why not, indeed! Can I answer 
that, Miss Quayle?” He shrugged his 
shoulders as a foreigner does, and yet he 
was no foreigner. ‘‘ Certainly I cannot.” 

On that very evening, Nora, having been 
wandering in the grounds of her home, 
went in as the spring twilight was falling, 
and was told not to go into the dining- 
room, because her father was there. A 
stranger had come. 

Presently, Mr. Quayle was heard to be 
talking, amicably and hospitably, with 
this stranger, and to go upstairs with him. 

There the stranger was left, and the 
master of the house acquainted his women- 
folk, his wife and daughters, with the fact 
of a Mr. Bowen having come, bearing an 
introduction from Harry. He had seen 
Harry at the Bermudas, and Harry, hear- 
ing that he was going on business to the 
Isle of Man as soon as he could get to 
England, had, sailor like, jumped to the 
conclusion that Ballafane, his father’s 
house, must be his quarters; he had 
written to his father bidding him “ give 
Bowen a shake-down. You'll find him a 
good sort of fellow.” Then the letter 
ended with this: ‘“ Don’t look for me as 
soon as I said, for I have had too much of 
land, and if I can exchange and go off on 
a longer cruise I shall. J’ll write when I 
can. Bowen off to England to-morrow. 
The Celeste (Harry’s: ship) sails from 
here in two days.” 

The letter was dated from 
Bermudas, Dec. 31st.” ‘ 


“The 





The interval was easily bridged. Mr. 
Bowen was the best of company, and that 
evening won as appreciative an audience 
as ever did Othello, over his talk of 
travellers’ adventuring. 

For days the stranger stayed on. He 
went here and there, but each evening he 
was at home. The grounds of Ballafane 


werelargeenough, and the girls of Ballafane | 
were charming enough to enchain even an | 


exacting personage, and Richard Bowen— 
“Dick Bowen,” as the stranger said he 
was called—was far too polished, far too 
much a man of the world to suggest any 
such matter as the possibility of his being 
“exacting.” 


CHAPTER II, 


Bap weather set in. For a day and a 
night a gale blew like fury from the south- 
west—that means that it roared up Glen 
Maye, and would tear from its opening 
on the high land over the fields and home- 
steads behind. The old trees embosoming 
Ballafane shook, and swayed, and shrieked. 
Lying so near to so rocky a coast, the 
people in the village about were all alive 
to the fears of wreckage. 

A craft, of unknown nationality, had 
been lying off and on, pushing too close in 
for safety in such a gale; at last she had 
sailed away. 

You would fancy that to girls living in 
such a house as Ballafane was, this fact 
about the strange craft would have been 
of no interest whatever. But the Manx 
are nothing if not a seafaring folk; men, 
women, and children look to the sea as to 
an element as much their own as the green 
hilly land on which their homes are built, 
and the Ballafane people talked as much 
about the craft drifting about in the gale, 
as did the fisher-folk on the shore. 

When Johnny Denison brought in the 
news of her sailing away north, of her 
going well past the Mull of Galloway, 
Nora laughed. 

“She is gone into the infinite!” she 
cried. ‘A vision—lost!” 

“T do not catch some occult meaning ;” 
and the stranger, by no means a stranger 
by this time, looked to Nora, and to 
Denison, and to Nora again. 

“Then be wise;” and Nora set up a 
manner of grave advice. ‘Do not probe 
the mysterious, skim along the top of it— 
that’s fun; but to dive into the interior 
secrecies—beware | ” 

“ You only make me curious.” 

“You know nothing of our ways here,” 
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began Meta. “I'd like you to get old 
Peter Quine when he talks——” 

“Peter Quine!” Bowen knew the 
name, he did not know that the girls knew 
the man who owned the name. 

“Tt is all nothing,” Alice put in here. 
“ Peter Quine, and the mystery, and the 
whole business, are summed up in one 
word.” 

“ And that is—— ?” 

“ Smugglers,” 

“No!” 

“Did I not tell you you were wholly 
ignorant of our ways here?” Nora cried. 
“Why, the whole village was crammed 
with smugglers once upon a time, though 
the men called themselves fishermen. 
They don’t smuggle now—oh no, we are 
all quite immaculate; but they do sa 4 
Three mysterious nods ended her speech. 

“They do say—what?” Mr. Bowen 
asked in his light, free manner. How can 
it be described {—a manner so light as to 
be somewhat careless, but now and again 
tinged with a proud reserve. He gave no 
history of himself; that is, he was always 
telling of matters that had happened to or 
about himself, and yet, put it all together, 
and what was it? Simply that he was a 
wanderer; he had met Harry Quayle in 
the Bermudas ; he had done this and done 
that ; Harry was his idea of “a good 
fellow,” but—that was all. It never struck 
the Ballafane people, but he never had 
really said who and what he was. His 
father—his home? There was not one 
word known about either. 

“They do say—what?” he repeated, for 
he had not been answered. 

“Well; you'll not divulge it to any 
authorities when you go back to England, 
will you?” 

“ Most assuredly not.” The reply was 
given with satisfying decision. 

‘Because we should not like to have 
an army of revenue-officers bearing down 
upon us. Fancy seeing Ballafane searched 
for excisable articles—terrible !” 

** Heaven forefend!” Bowen’s face of 
terror was acted to perfection. 

“ Do not be profane,” and Nora put her 
hand out in laughing reproof, ‘‘and I will 
confide the melancholy truth—no sup- 
position—that Glen Maye is even now 
known to see various queer kegs, or bales, 
or I know not what, carried up on cloudy 
nights ; there is a full moon now, so Quine 





and the Glen are as innocent as—as—as 


T am.” 
Bowen said nothing here, but he 





frowned. A moment after his brow 
cleared, and he laughed aloud. Then 
he shook back his hair, short enough, but 
still he had the trick of tossing back a 
stray curl that fell forward. So long ago, 
you see, fashionable young men did not 
affect such closely-cut hair as they do at 
present. His eyes laughed, and he lightly 
said: “And what, Miss Quayle, if you 
find out that I am one of those very 
revenue-officers ?” 

“Nora!” Meta’s face actually grew 
white. 

“You are nothing of the sort; you are 
a gentleman !” cried impulsive Nora. 

But Nora, having flashed forth this, fell 
silent. Bowen bowed. 

“Perhaps you think I might more pro- 
bably be a—a free-lance myself ¢” 

“No, I do not think that ; smuggling is 
wrong ; it is against law.” 

“Thank you for both sides of your 
judgment,” he answered laughingly ; 
“ T shall take all the implied flattery.” 

“There was none!” 

“Don’t quarrel,” Meta interposed ; “ if 
only the gale would drop, we'd take you to 
the Glen, and you should hear a thing or 
two from old Quine.” 

It was odd that a young man, such a 
young man as this Mr. Bowen was, athletic, 
strong and fearless, should make such an 
excuse as he did: “ A very charming idea 
—yes ; but, as you say, quite impossible to 
be carried out now. These glens are 
dangerous with a gale sweeping up them.” 

‘“‘ Not at all,” Nora corrected. ‘‘ With a 
gale sweeping down, Maye might be 
awkward, because one might get hurried 
downwards rather more swiftly than one 
would like; but with a gale blowing up— 
nothing could be more splendid! We'll 
go, Mr. Bowen.” 

Two days afterwards, with the gale as 
strong as ever, though weather-wise folk 
prophesied a change as the moon changed 
that very night, the girls and Johnny 
Denison would go to Glen Maye, Mr. 
Bowen made out that he had a great 
desire to drive over to Ramsay; but no, 
the girls would have Ramsay seen some 
other day, and nothing but Glen Maye 
would satisfy them on this particular 
morning. ; 

June had just come in, and summer was 
declaring himself. Out in these northern 
seas the dulcet breathings of summer do 
not hold sway so early as in southern 
towns, but the roses were opening pink 
buds over the hedgerows, even though 
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down below at the roots there were still 
the massed carpetings of yellow primroses. 
When the gale blew itself away, soft airs 
would follow, and summer would reign 
unchallenged. 

Half-way down the Glen—it is but a 
little one—an old man, a white-haired 
sailor-fellow, came sauntering up. His 
beard was yellowish-white ; his uncovered 
head was snowy-white ; he wore a home- 
knitted jersey of Manx wool, and trousers 
of brown, homespun Manx cloth. In his 
hand he had a telescope, its outer leather 
casing worn, and black, and shiny. 

As the party, laughing gaily, rounded a 
bend of the Glen— Bowen went first, 
strangely enough, for he could be no guide 
—the old fellow threw up his hand that 
held the telescope. Did also those keen, 
steel-blue eyes of his shoot a glance of 
surprise at Bowen ? 

Whether Bowen saw anything of this 
surprise, or whether he answered if he did 
see it, no one can say, for in a second he 
wheeled round, and cried out aloud, un- 
necessarily loud : 

“So this is your friend Peter Quine ? 
because if so, I met him yesterday morning.” 
Then as swiftly as he had faced the party, 
he turned again, and talking on, said: “ Yes, 
my friend; I saw you on the Peel Road 
yesterday morning; that is so—is it not ?” 

“ Aye, aye, sir—may be so, though I’m a 
bit dim o’ sight.” 

“ Nonsense, Peter! You dim of sight!” 
Nora cried. ‘ You see best on dark nights, 
perhaps—like cats.” 

“Eh, missie—she will have her joke ; 
but, miss, don’t ye mind tales about me. 
Quine bean’t now what Quine wur years 
agone. Then I don’t say but what me and 
the lads had fine work o’ murky nights. 
Nowadays times is changed. Aye, aye— 
changed more’n a bit.” 

“Well, we won't stop now to talk, 
Peter, but just come down the Glen with 
us. We want you to show everything to 
our friend. Is not Glen Maye the best 
glen in Man ?” 

“Eb! an’ it iss so. The beautifullest in 
summer-time for the maids with their 
flowers, aye, and as—as strong as any of 
them.” 

“Strong!” laughed Nora; ‘‘ what a word ! 
Bat I guess what you mean. More than 
one path up it, lots of turns, big trees, 
hollows that will do for caves—ah, Peter, 
I can understand you! Now tell our friend 
that story of the run that September night. 
Who hid three men in a rabbit-hole ?” 





“Eh, Miss Nora, but you'll be hard on 
an old chap! Maybe it’s no safe to tell that 
yarn to your friend.” 

“Look him in the face, Peter,” Nora 
decided. ‘‘ Does he look false ?” 

Actually old Quine’s eyes laughed. 

“Sure, no, missee. He’s the true gentle- 
man if ever eyes saw that same!” 

“T thought you were Manx, Quine, not 
Irish.” Meta shook a finger at him. 

“And that I am, Miss Meta; pure 
Manx. But will a Manxman not say the 
civil word when it’s the true word at the same 
time—mind there, Miss Nora, that’s an ugly 
stone.” He placed himself in front of 
what might have been a small clearing—a 
clearing whence a goat or a good climber 
would make for an upper ledge or path. 
There he stood until he had seen all safely 
down except Bowen. Was Bowen’s foot 
more sure of the ground than those other 
feet, which had been accustomed to the 
rough glen-paths ever since they could 
first step ? 

The others ran on, hearing old Quine’s 
voice above them, saying : 

** And I'll be telling you one of my yarns 
—eh, sir?” 

Nora must talk. 

“ Not any one of your yarns, but that 
particular one you know about—you know 
which one I mean. Here’s the beginning : 
‘It was in the first days of the equinox— 
the moon was a day old.’” 

“Ha, ha! she knows it. Aye, sir, 
maybe you've heard it afore?” he winked. 

Nora stood still, looking up. 

“Go on, Quine; he cannot have heard it, 
for we have never told him. It’s better to 
hear these things at first hand. Go on. 
‘It was in the first days——’ ” 

She suddenly stopped, and pointed up 
aloft. The two men, Quine and young 
Bowen, looked as her finger directed. 

They saw nothing. 

“Wur it a rabbit, missee?” -Quine’s 
question came persuasively. 

“A rabbit in June? Yes.” Nora’s 
tone was scorn itself. Then her bright 
face clouded, and she became strangely 
pale ; she was all at once conquered by the 
superstitious beliefs of the island. ‘I saw 
Harry’s ghost, Quine !” 

No need for Quine to understand whom 
she meant. 

“Yer brother, Miss Nora? Sure no, an’ 
he in the West Indies! The West Indies 
you told me only t’other day. Eh!” he 
threw up his two hands, “an’ it will be 
a token !” 
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“ What folly !” Bowen cried naturally. 

“ Disprove it,” said Nora. “ This is all 
come to me because I have been over- 
wise, and have despised the faiths of my 
forefathers. This is the 3rd of June; 
when shall we hear from Harry?” 

“Eh, Miss Nora, I’d not bother too 
much. Now, I’m thinking, belike you set 
eyes on the lad Tom Quine, my sister’s son 
from Port St. Mary ; he’ll be down at my 
place this day or two.” 

“The Quines are fair, and Harry is 
brown.” Nora’s manner was conclusive ; 
her faith and her superstitious fears held 
her. “ But let us change the subject ; we 
have a friend here who will believe nothing. 
Come down, come along quickly.” 

The path was even enough as they neared 
the foot of the Glen. But what with wind- 
ings and with the mass of wild greenery, 
no one person could keep the whole of the 
party in sight. Quine told his story to 
Bowen, and he showed how even up the 
face of what was bare rock, with holes 
inhabited, one would suppose, only by 
conies and such-like nimble folk, in the 
days of his jovial youth he and “lads” 
had clambered, and had stowed away, and 
had made fine profit out of hidden treasures. 

‘‘ And there is nothing of the sort now?” 
Most guileless was Bowen’s light-hearted 
manner, as he gave the old man’s shoulder 
a slap of good fellowship. 

Quine’s face sobered. Nay, it actually 
grew melancholy. 

“ Ah, sir! no. They do say as on winter 
nights a thing or two do happen ; but, 
laws! I’m in bed and asleep then. They 
daren’t venture summer runs now, Sir. 
No, that would be tough work.” 

“ Now, is it not lovely?” Meta exclaimed, 
running up from her advanced party. 
“Say our glen is the king of glens, or we'll 
turn you out of Ballafane !” 

“The king? No, the queen or glens 
with your permission ;” and Bowen had his 
most lively, most charming, most masterly 
grace about him, taking her cue of light 
fun. ‘Could anything so lovely be mas- 
culine? Iam sure I am right in dubbing 
Glen Maye feminine ; an implied strength 
veiled by grace and beauty !” 

So they ran on. The summer sea, ener- 
gised out of summer calm by the gale, 
rolled as the Atlantic only can roll. White 
sea-horses pranced upon the crest of far- 
out waves; upon the near ones, diamond 
sparklets glanced and flashed; above, the 
blue sky was dashed and swept with white 
feathery clouds—children of the gale. But 





these were scudding away to the north ; 
the wind had changed, and the . gale 
was flying away. Behind—of course 
every face was turned seawards — rose 
the fairy greenness of the Glen; the old 
grey rocks frowned, but the broken ground 
between them rising up to the land above 
was full of young green. Ash and rowan- 
tree, young oak and ancient bramble, all 
fought for space, and won it, Osmunda 
was unrolling his big fronds in one damp 
hollow, a million smaller ferns swayed and 
feathered the spaces by the mossy flooring 
and banks ; all, too, was gemmed with pale 
golden primrose patches. 

They went on to the margin of the shore, 
they went to right and left, they picked up 
broken bits of wreckage, they chattered as 
young folks do of glad, happy nothings ; at 
last they turned to mount the Glen. 

The sun had turned for afternoon, but 
he was burning high in glory; the mid- 
day meal at Ballafane would get delayed, 
for the promise of being home by two 
o’clock would not be kept. 

‘ Nearly two now !” Alice cried. 

“ And you may be sure mother knew we 
should be behind time.” Nora was perfectly 
easy, and provokingly slow. 

“Well, you'd better hurry.” 

“Very well. You goon. I shall be in 
time for scraps or for pudding.” 

And then it so fell about that Alice, and 
Meta, and Denison did go—did go quickly, 
while Bowen, looking out to sea through 
Quine’s telescope, made a reason for Nora 
to delay. 

Fishing-boats, with their brown sails, 
were in plenty, swinging at anchor; away 
in the dim blue distance sailed a big ship ; 
out from under the Mull of Galloway 
came a smaller craft. 

‘Eh, sir, she be the Laughing Nancy. 
She'll be down safe to-night. Ye'll get 
down, sir?” 

** Certainly.” 

Nora overheard. How strange, thought 
she, for Quine to use such a familiar manner 
with their guest, whom he certainly could 
know scarcely at all. 

However, her wonder got no more to 
feed it, for at Bowen’s one word of decisive 
assent he turned, and Quine with him. 

Nora ran forward, over the little plank 
bridge across the stream of the Glen, then 
up the swiftly ascending path. Perhaps 
she did not hear the two following her as 
quickly as she would have them do; perhaps 
she would have another look at the bright 
briskness of the sea-view—no matter what 
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the “ perhaps” might be, the fact stands 
forth to be recorded that, having mounted 
some twenty feet or so of pathway, she 
suddenly swung round. 

At the moment, a swish as of a person 
passing through thick leafage struck a 
sound on the sweet summer hush. Nora’s 
head turned, and a cry broke from her. 

“ Harry!” 

The rustling sound and her voice came 
as one thing to Bowen and Quine. They 
looked up. 

And there stood Nora, white, as if she 
saw a vision, with her hand extended, and 
pointing to a figure, which, for stillness, 
might have been a spirit. 

A brown young man, rather tall, wearing 
a rough sailor dress, his face brimming with 
laughter, stood peering from an upper 
path. 

In a moment, Quine, with his old instinct 
for battle, had seized Nora. She was his 
prisoner, he—he had been an out-and-out 
smuggler in the old days—was fighting 


for his run. To let such a witness go 
loose—no! How his keen old eyes 
gleamed ! 


“This is bad,” was Bowen’s remark 
between set teeth. 

“Nora’s game! She'll not speak!” 
came from her ghost—literally and truly 
her brother Harry in hiding. 

“Ah!” was Quine’s contemptuous re- 
joinder. ‘Clap the lass under lock and 
key—I know how—till midnight. That’s 
it. Let a woman‘loose? Not now, my 
gentlemen. No, no!” 

“ You are a fool, Quayle.” 

“Thank you. How was I to know she 
would turn round, and I had to speak to 
you?” 

“You had nothing of the sort. You are, 
or ought to be, a log until we'd shipped 
you on board the Laughing Nancy.” 

“And why?” Nora’s question was 
haughtiness itself, notwithstanding her 
ignominious position in Quine’s clutch. 
“If Harry is in danger, am I likely to 
increase his danger? Why are you here? 
Why is all this?” The fearless glance 
shot to her brother, and then to the other 
two men. 

“T’m in a deuce of a mess, Nora, and 
Bowen is getting me out of it. I say, old 
fellow, would it be swinging for you if they 
knew you aided and abetted the—the re- 
tirement from his country of your humble 
servant ?” 

Reckless Harry Quayle ! 

Tn the days of “long ago,” hanging was 





a common punishment; Quayle had done 
that which would have hung him. The 
history must go into one sentence, so to 
speak, 

He had met Bowen when his ship was 
at the Bermudas ; he had been wild and 
reckless all his life, and some slight matter 
at this moment made him determine to 
let his ship sail without him. So far, so bad. 
Bowen was coming to England, and taking 
a fancy to Quayle, thought that as the 
young man was bent madly upon getting 
to London, if he went by the same ship 
he would keep some control over him. 
This he did ; perhaps the degree of control 
was too small to be of permanent good. 

But does not everyone know some 
instance of scampishness in which the 
scamp is a fellow who makes friends every- 
where, and not only this, but who makes 
friends who will sacrifice themselves for 
him? This was the case between Quayle 
and Bowen. 

The deed was done, so there is no good 
in enlarging upon it here. Harry Quayle 
had dashed beyond bounds in London, he 
had—it was “ long ago,” mind !—done that 
which would land him on the gallows. 

And Bowen would save him. 

The only way to do this was to spirit 
him away, and out of the country. Quayle 
was Manx, and that suggested the smug- 
gling capabilities of the coast of Man as a 
means for the end. 

This was said, in fewer words than we 
have given, at the Glen’s Foot to Nora by 
Bowen. 

“ And if you, a stranger, can risk what 
you do for him, shall I, his sister, do less ?” 

You shame me,” 

“Yes; I really do think you might 
have credited me with less mean-spirited- 
ness than you seem to do!” Nora tossed 
her head; perhaps she would make a 
show of offence to hide a deeper feeling. 

The upshot was that Nora ran home as 
quickly as she could, and—she could act, it 
seems, better than many women — the 
household at Ballafane slipped through the 
doings of that day, believing that its guest 
was studying Manx lore, and seeing Manx 
coast-scenery, under the tutelage of old 
Quine. 

When Nora saw their visitor in the 
morning, she knew her brother was safe. 
The Laughing Nancy had made for the 
Glen ; had shipped a passenger ; perhaps 
had landed a keg or so for Quine’s private 
solace, and had sailed away. 

She was bound for America, but the 
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Laughing Nancy did not always publish 
her real destination. 

In less than a week after, Bowen left 
Ballafane and the Isle of Man. 


CHAPTER IIL 


BALLAFANE was a different place, after all 
this had happened. At least, we pick one 
out of the household, and by giving this 
opinion, speak as her heart would have 
spoken. 

Her tongue said no such thing, but then 
it is an acknowledged truism that tongues 
and hearts are not always speaking the 
same language. One point was, that Harry 
and Nora Quayle had from babyhood 
paired together ; he was volatile, she was 
reliable, though in many a mad frolic she 
had been as wild as he, and consequently 
for her to bear alone the knowledge of his 
fault, and of his flight, set a strain upon 
her such as no young girl could bear with- 
out shrinking. 

She told herself this was the whole of 
her care. She may have been true in this, 
but then, why was there never a thought 
of missing Harry, without a companion 
thought of the brave friend who had saved 
him? She said nothing to herself about 
these second thoughts ; but who does not 
know how powerful second thoughts are ? 
She, however, went on her way, wishing 
and wishing for news of Harry, so that, at 
least, she and the household might speak 
his name with some sort of common 
knowledge of his doings. 

So strong and fearless a girl might 
surely have fought her fight against old- 
world superstition! One might have 
supposed so, but Nora Quayle’s common- 
sense paled before the evil that she knew 
had come. How, now, could she deny the 
possibility of ill-luck being in the power 
of fairies, or witches, or—she knew not 
what ? 

Midsummer Eve came, and she led Meta 
—rather than was led by her—in the old 
games they had been used to follow. Now 
it was no “game,” for the girl was weakened 
—terribly weakened in spirit, though she 
might talk in her wild way. Was she not 
always telling herself that the May Day 
had scarcely gone when Meta had tossed 
| away her cross of rowan-twigs, before Balla- 
fane’s first woe had come? Harry in flight 
for dear life, and the stranger had come 
within its walls—she alone knowing, now, 
why that stranger had come. Surely, 
then, on Midsummer Eve, no contempt 





should be shown to spirit or fay, good or 
evil genius ! 

She saw that the twigs and gorse were 
well piled for the watch-fires on the low 
hills between the house and the coast ; 
aye | they should blaze well, as the summer 
night fell, and should ward off the spirit- 
folk in the darkness! What armfuls of 
marigolds, too, did she and Meta gather, 
and strew along every pathway of the 
Ballafane grounds—what would she care 
for the ridicule of fifty Johnny Denisons, 
or fifty Alices? Be it wisdom or folly, no 
evil chance should befall her house through 
her ! 

Midsummer, however, came and passed 
by without any change whatever. 

Many weeks went by beyond that, 
before anything could be said to happen. 
There was a little gaiety about Tynwald 
time, but that was an annual matter; and 
as the girls grew older, and more accus- 
tomed to the thing, each year lessened 
the excitement of it. 

In August, Alice and Johnny Denison 
were married, and, after a wedding-tour in 
England, settled down near Ramsay, where 
the young man practised as a solicitor, 
looking forward, of course, to the future, 
when he might be holding office under the 
Manx government. 

At last, as the year was dying, news 
came from Harry. He was at Valparaiso, 
he had done with the sea; he was then, 
when he wrote, going up country for a - 
Spanish company. ‘A jolly life,” he 
said. But when he could write again was 
quite vague ; he could only say he would 
send a letter, if such a matter were possible 
to him. 

Thereupon Nora roused heyelf, and 
told herself that all things were well, and 
that no more need she endure that miser- 
able weight of silence. She talked of Harry 
all day long. 

When spring was round again, Balla- 
fane was hurried out of its gentle pleasant 
routine. Another wedding came upon it in 
a hurry, for Meta had captivated the heart 
of a young lieutenant from Castletown, 
and, as the detachment doing garrison-duty 
there had just completed its term of service 
in the island, Meta must be married at once, 
and go away with her soldier-husband. 

Such a skirmish as there was getting the 
trousseau ready ! Meta was going to live in 
England—what a long way from home! 
So one used to look upon such a matter 
“long ago.” 


June was over. Meta was married and 
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gone ; Nora was the only child of Balla- 
fane at home. What wonder if she did 
now and again think a bit over the deeds 
of the past year? What wonder, too, if, out 
of all the old haunts, a ramble down Glen 
Maye, and a talk with old Peter Quine, 
should be one the girl most easily and 
most often fell into ? 

Ballafane looked empty ; the big, strag- 
gling, delightfully unkempt grounds grew 
eerie, even in the summer-time ; and when 
Tynwald Day came round again, instead of 
fancying she did not care to go and see the 
quaint reproduction of the ancient gather- 
ing, Nora declared the drive to be “a 
necessity.” 

So she and her father and mother drove 
over to St. John’s, as they had done almost 
every year since Nora could remember 
anything. 

Of course all the notables of Man were 
to be seen there. 

A flashing thunder-shower burst upon 
the Ballafane party as they drove along ; a 
very tempest of water poured down upon 
them ; then, in as extreme a manner, did a 
stiff wind rise, and blow away the storm- 
clouds, and herald in the sunshine. After 
that, such a day of glorious sunlight had not 
shone the summer through. July is hot 
everywhere, but the heat on that Tynwald 
Day was a thing to be remembered. 

How the scarlet uniforms, and the 
burnished arms of the soldiers who kept 
the ground, flashed in the sun. How gay 
were the new summer costumes ! How the 
white and the light-hued muslins fluttered, 
as the fashion of Man walked, and strolled, 
and talked. 

Naturally, Mr. Quayle had gone into 
the church for the service which opens 
the annual ceremony ; but his wife and 
daughter would stay outside, the heat and 
crowd were so great. In consequence of 
which separation the two ladies met with 
& great surprise. 

What was it ? 

They stood with some friends on the 
Tynwald Hill, watching as the procession 
filed out from the church-door. Police to 
clear the way, then the clergy of the 
island, then the members of the House of 
Keys, then the high officials of govern- 
ments, deemsters, and so on; last the 
Governor. For how many hundreds of 
years has the thing been done? 

Many friends were recognised, of course, 
by the party the Quayles had joined. First 
one and then another spoke and nodded, 
as they mounted the green steps and took 





their places under the tented covering of 
the tiny hill. 

It was all just as it had been to Nora so 
many times. 

Then the Governor came, hat in hand, 
and the rustle of preparation began. 

Still it was the same as it had always 
been. 

Then a new thing came, and nothing 
was as it had been of old. 

“Where have the Denisons gone?” 
asked a friend. 

“Don’t you see them !—there is Alice, 
talking to papa. Dear!” Nora’s closing 
exclamation was hushed. 

“And I have been wondering where 
Mr. Quayle was, too!” the first speaker 
went on. “ When did he come up ?” 

“If you had seen the Governor mount 
the first step, you would have seen Quayle,” 
laughed the father of the girl. ‘‘ Your 
eyes have been wandering.” 

“ They have,” and she gaily tossed her 
fair head—“ wandering in search of Alice 
Denison, because I must speak to her.” 

“Nora, my dear, do you know who 
your father’s friend is? 1am sure I have 
seen his face before—who is he? He 
drove up in the Governor’s carriage— 
what uniform does he wear ?” 

*T don’t know.” Nora’s answer was a 
gasp. The words could go for an answer 
to the last question—she knew perfectly 
well who the stranger was. 

He was Harry’s friend, Mr. Bowen. 

All at once the thought flashed upon 
her of how little they knew of him. 
Not one word had he said to show 
he knew a soul in Man, and now ?—he 
was evidently in the Governor’s train ; he 
was surely his guest; he was, perhaps, 
even a member of his family. 

Nora’s start of surprise when she saw 
him was over ; her trembling at the moment 
of being questioned about him was mas- 
tered, for, in one flashing vision, she had 
learnt two things. 

One was that the stranger was more to 
her than any other being in the universe ; 
the other, that if he be of noble rank she 
must forget him. She was Manx, of 
gentle Manx blood, but was there not a 
great gulf between her rank and that 
of the family to which the Governor 
belonged ? 

But Bowen was not the family name. 
Nora’s mind caught at so many things at 
once. There is many a crisis which a 
moment of time may cover, and yet we 
who have gone through such a moment, 
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do we not marvel afterwards to think of 
the crowd of matters which rushed through 
our mind while it was so swiftly passing ? 
So with Nora. 

But the moment had gone, and she heard 
her friend, Mr. Corrin, saying to himself : 


“And yet I am sure I have seen|. 


Ma” 


“Of course you have;” and Nora dashed 
in her answer in her gayest manner. ‘“ He 
is a friend of Harry’s.” To the world she 
would acknowledge no shame in the naming 
her brother’s name. ‘He stayed with us 
last year ; he——” 

“ T remember.” 

“And I remember, too ;” and a quiet, 
mocking, gay emphasis was set upon her 
words by Mona Corrin. 

Whereat Nora blushed fiery red. A girl 
would inevitably guess the meaning of her 
friend’s emphasis. 

*“* But now he is with——” 

Nora would listen to no more, but, 
regardless of the weighty matters going on 
just above her head in the Manx reading 
of the laws, she slipped between her friends 
and made for her father. 

Why should she not openly speak to 
such a friend as Bowen? Why not, 
indeed ? 

But she was face to face with him, and 
then—she never could tell how such a 
reasoning mastered her, but she did all at 
once shrink—for in a flash she saw, not 
Bowen, the easy-going friend of her ultra- 
easy brother, but an English stranger, a 
guest of the Governor's. . 

Fearless Nora Quayle did not shrink 
from awe at this new aspect of affairs, but 
she did hold herself erect in pride. 

Bowen’s greeting was on this wise : 

“Mr. Quayle says you never had my 
letter this morning. I only arrived last 
night, and they told me the post would 
catch you this morning.” 

“They told you wrongly, then,” cried 
Nora. ‘ We are far too early birds to be 
caught by such a lagging post. Why did 
you not write before ?” ; 

Bowen’s open face clouded. He sawa 
cloud on Nora’s. 

“T thought I would surprise you, but it 
was foolish——” 

“T thought Ballafane was the only house 
in Man you knew?” 

Surely Nora was trying to make the 
most of her pride. 

“It was. Now, for one night, I have 
made acquaintance with another house. 
X.’s (the Governor’s) wife is my cousin. I 


’ 





was only enlightening them this morning 
upon the subject of my—my erratic 
plunge into the island last year.” 

Gravely, steadily, and with meaning, did 
he gaze into Nora’s eyes. 

The secret was their secret alone. 

And the droning of the Manx reading 
went on under the tent above, and the sun 
blazed on the thousands of spectators, and 
in the distance moved the many-coloured 
masses of gay folks. Out of it all, two 
people came by-and-by to stand and talk 
together. 

What did they talk about ? 

Not only, surely, of the wild brother ; 
not only of the new phase in which Bowen 
was showing himself. Oh no! That last 
matter had to be spoken of, but, as Bowen 
himself said : 

“Was it a man’s fault if his father bore 
a title? Was a fellow less a man for that? 
Was it a crime, also, to be an only son, 
and to be compelled one day to bear that 
same title oneself ? 

Nora was obliged to laugh away her 
would-be stiffness. 

“T believe you only half forgive me 
this cruelty of fate.” 

‘‘T liked better to remember Harry's 
friend.” 

“ But Harry knew the melancholy fact. 
If he kept his friend notwithstanding, 
will not you, Miss Quayle ?” 

There was something in the tone which 
made Nora answer : 

“T have a great mind to say ‘ No!’” 

We will not say anything further. There 
are some conversations which lose all their 
pith from being repeated. This that fol- 
lowed would be of such a sort, not being 
intended for more than one pair of ears to 
hear. ; 

Ballafane was not neglected by the 
mysterious stranger. Very oddly, when he 
rode over on the morning following that 
Tynwald Day, he came with a bright, 
masterful bearing. Nora went down the 
circling drive to meet him with glad, 
welcoming eyes. 

Before the summer went, the whole of 
the island—Man is but small at best—was 
talking of the great marriage at Ballafane. 
One day, when the old lord should die, 
Nora would be Lady Hervey, of Brachill. 


As for Harry Quayle, he passed from all 
knowledge of kith or kin. Whether he died 
fever-stricken, or whether he led an adven- 
turous, buccaneering life, no man would 
ever know. 
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POSTE RESTANTE, VENICE. 


** Poste RESTANTE, VENICE,” so, ’tis duly noted ; 
I'll write you how the old man fares, my boy. 
See Venice and then die—that’s wrongly quoted— 

See Naples, isn’t it? Yet, youth and joy, 
And that fair Adriatic Queen, and spring, 
What richer gifts has pleasure left to bring? 


Better than our east winds and snowdrifts—eh ? 
Nay, lad, my travelling’s done; I’m well enough, 
And [ and my old dog have had our day, 
Aye, and see life before us yet. Hi, Ruff! 
How about striding through the morning dew, 
Over the Highclose turnips, I and you ? 


Venice and April! Venice, hope, and love, 

All the old golden memories of the past. 
There was a snowy-breasted rose-beaked dove, 

I watched at breakfast when I stood there last, 
Below St. Mark’s, in the great glittering square ; 
I used to think they’d make a pretty pair, 


The pigeon, and the girl I dreamt to take, 
Through those fair foreign lands, a happy bride ; 
*Tis your turn now such sunny webs to make, 
And watch them tear or tangle at your side. 
Well, fill it high, the cup of hope and mirth, 
I say so ; all it costs is scarce its worth. 


“ Poste Restante.” Evil-omened words, a chance; 
An idle clerk, a slight word read amiss, 
Some trick of what we men call, circumstance, 
~——— to the ground my first—last draught of 
iss. 
You've set me recollecting 1t—so take 
A story of a wreck aslip can make. 


We'd parted in the heyday of our youth, 
About some folly—I almost forget, 
What was our cause of quarrel now in sooth ; 
What sowed the seed of two lives’ long regret ; 
Some rosebud that she would not give, or gave— 
They bloom for anyone upon her grave ! 


Two fond young fools; hot-headed and _ hot- 
hearted, 
Making a half charm of a passionate sorrow ; 
With some hushed voice that whispered as we 
parted, _ 
Of reconcilement waiting on the morrow. 
For India I ; for balls and London she ; 
Lord ! that such trifling with the truth should be ! 


A sullen week of anger and of pride, 
And then I wrote, reproaches and repentance ; 
** A word would call me—call me to her side 
To hear from her sweet lips my lifelong 
sentence ; 
Forget—forgive—it was not yet too late; 
‘Poste Restante, Venice "—there I’d meet my fate.” 


And there I waited, longing, chafing, pining, 
** No letters,” hearing always, morn and eve. 

How long I struggled ere my hopes resigning, 
How loth I was my lingering faith to haaee, 

I can’t remember now; it seemed a life, 

Ere I sank, worsted, in the bitter strife. 


And as the great ship thundered to the East, 
I know it bore as desperate a man 
As ever thought the light of life had ceased 
For earth — but it is strange how much one 
can 
Live through in youth, and yet to-night I swear, 
I almost feel the pangs I suffered there. 


A soldier learns to fly and fight again, 
With weapons all the keener for the fray ; 
A dozen summers passed of mingled strain, 
And worn and bronzed, I trod the well-known 
wa 
To the Poste Restante, Venice—word might come 
To greet the wanderer on his passage home. 





And carelessly the letters found I took, 
And carelessly glanced at them—then as one, 
Who casting on some flowers a passing look, 
Sees a coiled adder glistening in the sun, 
And starts and shudders—so amid the rest, 
Yellow and torn, I saw, to me addressed, 


A letter—hers, the old fair graceful scroll, 
A little tremulous, perhaps—but hers ; 
I tell you, boy, e’en now through heart and soul 
A thrill of cruel memory wakes and stirs, 
Recalling how, like one by sunstroke smitten 
I stood, and read the words my love had written. 


My darling, my lost darling, the sweet line, 
The soft forgiveness, and the bashful plea, 

The woman’s tender, ‘* All the fault was mine,” 
The frank surrender, ‘‘ Only come to me.” 

Too late, too late! I read it through, my lad, 

T stood and read it ; and I was not mad. 


Not then—nor when, the headlong journey past— 
Oh, weary stretching leagues of land and wave! 

I gained her home—her darkened home—-at last, 
And knew my quest was over—at her grave. 

I thought she might be changed, or might be wed, 

I never thought that I could find her—dead ! 


But she had drooped, my darling, drooped and 


ied, 
Not by my fault, perchance—I cannot tell, 
But thinking that her pardon was denied, 
By me—by me. And we who loved so well, 
Never made peace on earth, and time is long ; 
Some day, God willing, o’er the olden wrong, 


We two may smile in heaven! Well, ‘tis over, 
You've heard my story, take to heart my moral, 
Nor in the folly of a happy lover 
Provoke the risk of true love’s “‘ lightest quarrel.” 
Life’s bitterest pang is vain remorse of Love's, 
Think of me, when you feed those Venice doves ! 





PURVIS’S EXPERIMENT. 


L, 

“‘T CANNOT imagine, if, as you say, all 
you want is to get out of the way of the 
March winds, and within reach of a little 
fishing and sketching, why you don’t go to 
Aberafon. The place is lovely ; the house 
a very fair one—good, plain fare, and 
plenty of it, and Mrs. Roberts the most com- 
fortable person in the world. If you really 
mean what you say, and have not written 
for the sake of writing merely, you will 
take my advice and seriously turn your 
thoughts to Aberafon.” 

Having read thus far, the young man to 
whom this letter was addressed put it 
down and meditated. The result of 
his meditations may be briefly summed 
up as this—that having once asked the 
opinion of the lady who wrote it, that 
lady being a maiden aunt of a decided, 
not to say arbitrary disposition, and having 
for once been so fortunate as to express an 
inclination towards a line of conduct which 
met with her approbation, the best thing 
he could do was to take her advice. He 
did not know Aberafon, but it was none 
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the worse for that. Everybody who did 
know it raved about it, and he was fond of 
breaking fresh ground. Besides, if he did 
not like it, he could leave it. He would 
go. 

He was a young man, three or four and 
thirty at the outside, fairly well off, and 
with nobody to please but himself. He had 
been called to the bar, and kept up the look 
of the thing by living in chambers when he 
was in town, but he had had no personal 
experience of briefs, and had never done a 
day’s hard work in his life. He had a 
pretty taste for painting, but he was erratic, 
and sometimes never touched a brush from 
week’s end to week’s end; and he was 
fond of shooting and fishing, and excelled 
in them both. But then one cannot spend 
one’s life shooting and fishing—not in 
civilised society, at any rate, and Hugh 
Purvis had no fancy for the backwoods. 
It was rather an empty, unsatisfactory sort 
of life, when you came to analyse it, but he 
was a pleasant, good-natured fellow, whom 
men liked as a rule, and women invariably, 
and he found the world not bad to live in. 
But this last year he had been very near 
going out of it with an affection of the 
lungs, and hence the present idea of 
escaping the east winds. 

“Tf I really mean what I say!’ What 
a suspicious old soul it is!” he said to 
himself with a laugh, as he consigned the 
letter to the waste-paper basket, and pro- 
ceeded, there and then, to answer it. 

“Tf I don’t write at once, I may change 
my mind,” he reflected. ‘And what is 
the good of it? The place will do me well 
enough, and there will be at least one 
person satisfied |” 

This explains how, when Lady Crickle- 
wood and her cousin and companion, 
Barbara Fleming, came to stay at Aberafon, 
so long before the season as to ensure 
them the prospect of the greatest possible 
privacy, they found, putting out of the 
question an occasional bird of passage, a 
solitary representative of the male sex 
already in possession of the hotel. It is 
not by any means a bad hotel, though 
Aberafon is so small a place; indeed, it 
may almost be said that the hotel consti- 
tutes the place; the rectory and a few 
scattered cottages comprise the rest of it, 
so far as human habitations are concerned. 
It is a long, low, white house, which has 
been added to from time to time, but never 
to the detriment of a certain homely 
beauty which extends to the interior. It 
is wonderful how it seems to spread away 





in every direction from the entrance, which 
might, for its unpretentiousness, be that of 
a cottage—what a number of ups and 
downs, and passages, and pretty, cosy, 
unconventional-looking sitting-rooms one 
comes upon. It is easy to get fond of the 
house—nestling, as it were, amongst the 
mountains, with the sunny bay, dotted 
with islets, lying smiling before it, and 
with nine miles of sparsely-populated 
country stretching between it and the rush 
and roar of the railroad. 

“In the summer it must be perfect,” 
Mrs. Fleming remarked, as she stood at 
the bedroom-window, on the day of their 
arrival, and looked out. 

“It would be perfect but for the people,” 
assented the older lady. ‘I can’t stand 
the people. The house is alive with them 
—crammed full—so that you can’t get a 
corner to yourself. They run cars every 
day to meet the trains—twice a day, unless 
I am mistaken, and there is neither pleasure 
nor peace left in the place.” 

“ But the table d’héte? I should think 
the table d’héte was amusing ?” 

“If you could see without being seen, 
and listen without being spoken to, it 
might be. I am getting old, and I like 
quiet ; and I don’t care to be forced either 
into friendliness or incivility. Ishall never 
go anywhere in the ‘season,’ as it is called, 
again.” 

The old lady—she was very close upon 
seventy—a handsome, stately old woman, 
with a fine face and dignified carriage, 
spoke in a clear voice and with decision, 
as one who knew her own mind, They 
had been in the house a couple of hours or 
so, and had just finished their preparations 
for dinner, and were going down. As 
Mrs. Fleming offered her arm, she glanced 
with a slight shade of annoyance at the 
rich black brocade and delicate ruffles, 
which contrasted in a somewhat marked 
manner with the severe simplicity of the 
morning-dress she herself wore. 

“T had no idea you were going to dress,” 
ra said, “ when there was saely to dress 
or.” 

“T beg your pardon, my dear,” Lady 
Cricklewood said quietly. ‘‘There was 

ou!” 

“Oh, well, of course, if you like to put 
it in that way, I have been guilty of a 
great omission, which I can only beg of 
you to excuse ;” and the colour rose into 
the other’s pale cheeks. They were very 
pale, and her eyes and eyebrows were very 
dark, which gave her, without any positive 
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beauty, a somewhat striking appearance. 
She had, too, a graceful figure, and a way 
of carrying herself which was apt to attract 
attention, and Purvis, who had already 
obeyed the gong, found himself glancing 
across from the table he shared with a couple 
of men, who were staying the night at the 
hotel, to that appropriated by the two 
ladies, with a lively curiosity. 

It led him afterwards into the hall, and 
to the visitors’-book, which gratified it 
more than he expected, for one of the two 
names was not unfamiliar to him. 

* Lady Cricklewood, by all that’s won- 
derful !” he exclaimed, and whistled. ‘“Who 
is it she has with her, I wonder? It 
can’t be that girl, for I can see she is a ‘ Mrs,’ 
A friend, possibly ; she doesn’t look like a 
sub,” 
He left the book, and seeing the landlady 
in the little bar-parlour opposite, entered 
into conversation with her. She knew Lady 
Cricklewood very well, she said ; she had 
been there for some time in the season, and 
had promised to come again, as she had 
come now, when the house should be less 
full. She did not care for a crowd; the 
people liked her, for she made herself 
pleasant to them, when they were there 
and not to be escaped; but she grumbled 
behind their backs, and wished the place 
were ten times as remote as it was. No; 
the other lady had not been there before. 
She was quite the lady to look at; did not 
Mr. Purvis think so? She had not made 
sure, as yet, which she was—friend or com- 
panion. The lady who had filled the latter 
post in the summer—Miss Chavasse—was 
not here, and the maid had intimated that 
Mrs. Fleming had come in her stead ; but 
it would appear that it was only a holiday 
Miss Chavasse was taking, and so it seemed 
scarcely likely the other was more than a 
friend, did it? 

Scarcely, Purvis assented. He rather 
hoped, so far as it was likely to concern 
him at all, that she was not. He never 
knew what to do with people in that posi- 
tion. If they only appeared oblivious of it 
themselves, he did not mind, but then they 
so seldom did, and the awkwardness was 
contagious. He had been at Aberafon a 
week, and was getting a trifle tired of 
it. The days were well enough, for the 
weather was beautiful, and he managed 
to amuse himself very well in the bay, 
and on the little river. There were 
the fishing and sketching he had talked 
about, and there was a little wild-fowl 
shooting into the bargain. He did not 





mind the solitude as much as most men 
might have done. What he did mind was 
the unsocial, uncompanioned evening; and 
the evenings are still long in March. Now 
and then somebody turned up, as had been 
the case to-night, but it was not the rule 
for anybody to do so towards whom the 
Londoner, town-bred, and a little fastidious, 
felt drawn. It was a pity there was not a 
billiard-table ; there was a thing as big 
as a bagatelle-board, certainly, but it 
simply served to remind one of the goods 
one had not. And there were books 
—books of all sorts, such as you do not 
look for in an hotel—for there had ever 
been an ambition on the part of its pro- 
prietor to make something more than 
an hotel, in the ordinary sense of the term, 
of Aberafon; but Purvis had not been 
accustomed to find his society in books. 

And there would be nobody else coming 
to stay, so the landlord feared, for another 
fortnight or three weeks ! 

He had half a mind to cultivate Lady 
Cricklewood. He would not attempt it 
to-night. He would leave them to recover 
themselves after their journey, not but what 
they looked fit enough, both of them ; but 
possibly to-morrow. It would be rather a 
joke to tell little Mrs. Seaton Smith, the 
next time he saw her, that he had made 
friends with her formidable aunt, the 
stern old lady who had disowned her, 
after adopting her and naming her as 
her heiress, because she had insisted upon 
keeping her troth to the man of her choice, 
after his extravagance had forced him to 
sell out, and had so practically ruined 
him. 

Plucky thing of her, poor little woman ! 
when she had only the three hundred a 
year her father had left her to marry upon, 
and there seemed as little chance of his 
coming in for the adjutantcy he has now as 
of my becoming Lord Chancellor, and just 
as much of his turning over a new leaf 
and keeping his hand out of his pocket ! 
‘A bit of a miser,’ she called him the 
other day! I imagine that comes of what 
people who talk fine would call the alchemy 
of love,” he added to himself, with some- 
thing between a sigh and a sneer. He 
knew the Seaton Smiths very well, and 
was a pretty frequent visitor at their little 
house on the Surrey side. It was only 
natural, seeing that his friendship with the 
husband dated from their school-days at 
Harrow; the wife he had only known since 
her marriage, when he had conceived a 
great admiration for her conduct, and a 
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proportionate pity for its consequences. 
She was so young, and pretty, and gentle, 
and had shown such a splendid, unselfish 
loyalty to love, that it had been impos- 
sible to look at her, without feeling a 
supreme indignation against Lady Crickle- 
wood. 

She might have withstood her to the 
last moment, for her own sake ; but surely 
after the offence was committed, it might 
have been condoned—which may have been 
bad reasoning enough, but at any rate was 
Mr. Parvis’s. 

And now they had six children on an 
income of as many hundreds a year, or a 
trifle less, and the pretty face was thinner 
and less rosy, and the little house not quite 
so smart and trim as when Hugh first 
knew them both; but nothing was ever 
said of Aunt Katharine or of the old days 
when she, Mrs. Seaton Smith, was known 
everywhere, not merely as Nellie Palmer, 
but as Lady Cricklewood’s heiress. 

Hugh Purvis could in no wise get her 
out of his head, as he sat that first night in 
solitary possession of the smoking-room at 
Aberafon. By-and-by, the two strangers 
who had dined at the table d’héte lounged 
in, and entered into conversation, and so, 
somehow, the evening wore to an end. 
But even in his sleep the young man was 
troubled with the phantoms, as it were, of 
the story of which he had been reminded, 
and amongst them, crossing those of the 
stately old lady and her fair, soft-featured 
niece, the shadowy outline of a third 
woman—the woman who had influenced 
the one and supplanted the other, and who, 
by-and-by, in his dream, turned full upon 
him the dark eyes he had met more than 
once, that day, at dinner. 


II, 


“Certainly, my dear; if Mr. Purvis is 
good enough to offer to take you, and you 
are inclined to go—why not? I have not, 
I hope, arrived at that state of dotage, in 
which it is out of the question that one 
should be left to one’s own resources for 
half an hour at a time.” 

It was the second day of Hugh’s ac- 
quaintance with his fellow inmates, the 
third of their sojourn at Aberafon. He 
had bethought himself of a mutual ac- 
quaintance in town, and had made use of 
it with that ease of manner and ready self- 
adaptation to any society in which he 
might find himself, which were among his 
characteristics, The old lady, satisfied as 





to his position, and not loth to have a 
second person to speak to, received him 
graciously; Mrs. Fleming, on the con- 
trary, seemed a little shy and “ stand off,” 
a state of affairs at which the young man 
did not know whether to be piqued or 
pleased. He looked at her rather harder, 
and talked for her, though to her com- 
panion, on the strength of it. Not any 
the less because he was a man to whom all 
women were much of a muchness, did he 
desire that he should be liked and admired, 
up to a certain point, by them. 

He had spent the previous evening in 
the drawing-room, chatting away to the 
best of his ability, and rather interested in 
drawing my lady out. She was a clever 
old woman, he found, full of information, 
and eager to add to it. Of course, she was 
a red-hot politician, after the manner of 
her sex and age, and Purvis was privately 
thankful that their views were sufficiently 
akin to avert a collision. An old lady who 
had not much sympathy with fashionable 
gossip or fashionable life, it seemed to him, 
and who had no notion of letting herself 
be carried away by the current, so long 
as there was any life in her to resist it. 

He got a clearer idea of her, after that 
first evening, than of Mrs. Fleming, who 
worked monotonously away at a mass 
of white wool bundled up in a handker- 
chief, and only put in a word now and 
then. During a partof the time she appeared 
not to be listening at all; then, suddenly, 
she woke from her abstraction, and asked 
the old lady abruptly—as if remembering 
all at once something she ought not to 
have forgotten—whether she would like 
her game of bézique. 

Lady Cricklewood glanced at the time- 
piece, and shook her head. 

“T did not know it was so late,” she 
said, running the needles into her knitting 
as she spoke. ‘You have made the time 
pass very pleasantly, Mr. Purvis. It is 
nice to meet with anybody who can talk, 
and will take the trouble to do it to an 
old woman.” A speech which had sent 
a to bed, very well pleased with him- 
self. 

He had had his breakfast, and was off 
and away up the river before they appeared 
next morning, and it was within an hour of 
dinner when he suggested taking Mrs. 
Fleming to see the sunset from the flag- 
staff. She had not seemed to care about 
going until Lady Cricklewood spoke ; but 
she rose then with a certain alacrity, and 
contenting herself with throwing a shawl 
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of the latter’s over her head and shoulders; 
accepted his escort graciously enough. It 
was very steep up the garden-path at the 
back of the house, and Hugh could not 
help observing how much more easy the 
ascent appeared to her than to himself. 
The real youth and vigour of the woman 
seemed to come out in the open air; a 
soft colour mounted into her cheeks, her 
eyes brightened, her voice took a certain 
animation it had been wanting in indoors. 

“ This is beautiful !” she exclaimed in a 
hushed voice, as, the summit gained, they 
stood and looked down over the house, 
across the bay, more than half environed 
by the mountains, behind which the sun 
was setting in a crimson and golden 
glory. 

“ Yes,” Purvis said quietly ; “I thiuk 
you would have to go a long way to find 
any effect more lovely. I don’t know 
whether anything in these latitudes can 
really come up to the splendour of an 
Eastern sunset; but, short of that, I 
should think this could scarcely be ex- 
celled. I suppose I am talking like a fool, 
too—in Switzerland, for example, it must 
be grander.” 

*T suppose so,” she said. ‘I have had 
no opportunity of judging. I have been 
abroad scarcely at all. Once it was the 
great wish of my life to go, but one grows 
out of one’s wishes, as one does out of 
other things.” 

**Out of some and into others. There 
are not many amongst us who stand quite 
still, I imagine,” he remarked with a 
smile. 

“No; but it is something to have 
enough interest left in life to wish for any- 
thing,” was the reply. ‘See how rapidly 
the sky changes, and the tints get colder. 
It will all be one dull, uniform grey 
directly, with none of the beauty left. 
There is something sad about the sunset, 
I always think, no matter how lovely it 
may be.” 

“We have to thank the poets for that, 
I imagine,” Purvis rejoined briefly. 

He was afraid she was disposed to be 
sentimental, and anything that approached 
the sentimental he abhorred. She may 
have taken the hint, for she hastened to 
give the conversation a more practical 
turn —catechising him about the neigh- 
bourhood, the walks, drives, and so forth ; 
and by-and-by she discovered that it was 
getting chilly, and turned her face home- 
wards. He was longing to know more 
about her; to arrive at the fact whether 





or not her face had any business in that 
connection, in which it had haunted his 
sleep ; whether, in short, she was the 
woman who had acted the part of an evil 
genius towards his friend’s wife. 

“She was young, and she was a rela- 
tion,” he said to himself. “And she 
sneaked her way into the old lady’s favour, 
and pretended to be doing her best to 
soften her all the time. It goes for 
nothing that she is married—she might 
have married twice over in these eight or 
nine years; but she would not give one 
the idea of a hypocrite or a toady—neither 
one nor the other. You are not thinking 
of making a long stay?” he ventured, as 
they walked back. 

“T? Oh no,” shé said, regarding him 
with some surprise. ‘“ A fortnight, or three 
weeks at most. I can’t say how long Lady 
Cricklewood will stay—a good deal longer, 
if the place suits her, and does not fill too 
fast.” 

Purvis breathed a little more freely. His 
first conjecture had been the correct one. 
She was not a “sub.” He was ashamed of 
himself, as he put out another “ feeler,” 
but his curiosity was too strong for him. 

“ She will find it rather slow here by 
herself, won’t she ?” he suggested. 

‘Oh, she won’t be by herself,” Mrs. 
Fleming replied coldly. ‘She never is.” 

There was not much to be got out of 
her, it was evident. It might be easier to 
arrive at what he wanted to know through 
the old lady herself. What good the know- 
ledge would do him he would have been at 
a loss to say. He might find out fast 
enough by writing to Seaton Smith ; but 
he felt no inclination to do anything of 
the sort. He saw no good in reminding 
people of their grievances, and that Lady 
Cricklewood’s conduct was a grievance 
there could be no denying. He would 
bide his time. Sooner or later, some- 
thing would be let drop, and he should 
know for certain whether the traitress still 
held possession of the camp. 

They all dined that evening, and indeed 
every evening thereafter, at the same table ; 
and every evening, too, for the succeeding 
three or four, they played cards in com- 
pany. Sometimes it was a game as un- 
popular with Purvis as with most men— 
dumby whist ; he let my lady take dumby, 
and derived a certain amusement himself 
from the interest and self-complacency she 
exhibited ; but more frequently he played 
bézique with her, whilst Mrs. Fleming sat 
and worked, or made a pretence of working 
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at an adjacent table. 
self smiling more than once at the sort of 
tame-cat existence into which he seemed to 


be falling; but, after all, it was better | 


than knocking about the billiard-balls by 
himself, and the weather at Aberafon was 
milder than it was anywhere else, and he 
might have been as sound as he was ten 
years ago for any unpleasant reminder to 
the contrary. 

Lady Cricklewood was in a very good 
temper, and very happy. She thought 
Hugh a perfectly well-bred young man, 
which was natural, and she found Barbara 
Fleming more to her mind as a companion 
than the person who served her in that 
capacity professionally, which was natural, 
too. For though Barbara had been in 
ways a disappointment to her, still she was 
dear to her in a degree, if only as her 
cousin, and as the sharer of all her con- 
fidences at one time of her life. For none 
the less because Hugh Purvis was not 
clever enough to arrive at it, had the pale 
face with the dark eyes taken its proper place 
in his dreams; none the less was this the 
woman who had stepped into pretty Miss 
Nellie’s shoes at Cricklewood. 

She was well off now, judged by the 
ordinary standard, and quite independent 
of her relative, thanks in a measure to that 
lady’s liberality. She had, in fact, married 
to the latter’s satisfaction, and had been 
rewarded by a nice little settlement, and 
the prospect of a great deal more. And 
she had not been called upon to do violence 
to her own inclinations. She had really 
loved the man ; the misery that had come 
of her marriage—for misery had come of 
it—had resulted from his infidelity to her. 
She had borne with it until she could bear 
with it no longer ; so long as her boy lived 
—the boy who was to be heir to all the 
wealth—she faced all sorts of injury and 
insult for his sake; but, that tie once broken, 
she cut the other links asunder with a firm 
hand. 

There was a judicial separation, and to 
all intents and purposes—save that of 
martriage—she was a free woman. A free 
woman, with nothing and nobody to live 
for! That, at least, was the way in which 
she put it to herself. She had been a clever, 
unscrupulous girl, who saw no harm in 
furthering her own interests at the expense 
of her cousin, and the trials and troubles 
which had followed upon her success had 
hardened instead of softening her. When, 
as would occasionally happen in some in- 
direct way, she heard of Nellie, struggling 


| 





Hugh caught him-| indeed with something not very remote 


from poverty, but still happy and blessed 
as she herself had never been in the love 
of a husband and children, and when her 
thoughts reverted thence to the lonely 
hearth and the little grave—the only out- 
come of her own married life—her heart 
cried out against her fate with an exceeding 
bitterness. 

The death of the child had meant so 
much to her. It had left her with the 
sense strong upon her of an unpaid obliga- 
tion to the kinswoman who had been 
so good to her. Lady Cricklewood had 
looked to her for an heir, and she had 
given her one; but now Basil was dead 
—gone in his infancy to claim a better 
inheritance—and it seemed as though her 
part in the compact had failed. 

Morbid and unreasonable as the im- 
pression was, it took all the pleasure out 
of her intercourse with the old lady, and it 
was nothing but a sense of duty which had 
brought her now in the latter’s train to 
Aberafon. The perfect quiet of the place, 
which made its charm to the other, tortured 
Mrs. Fleming, to whom it afforded a fatal 
facility for eating her heart out, and Time, 
for her, moved on leaden wings. 


TIT. 


“He is a fine, sturdy, little chap, and 
the old woman is so proud of him,” Purvis 
said one day as he sat on the sill of one of 
the drawing-room windows, and watched 
Master Robert Roberts, aged six years, in 
earnest conversation with a couple of boat- 
men on the little landing-stage in front of 
the hotel. ‘There could not be more fuss 
made over that brat in a certain way if he 
were the heir-apparent to a dukedom.” 

“Well,” Lady Cricklewood retorted 
from her seat by the fire, “and why 
not? He is just as much to his grand- 
mother as if he were heir to twenty. I 
only wish I had a grandson, and you 
should see what I would do with him.” 

‘‘T should like to see, Lady Crickle- 
wood. Grandmothers are proverbially 
weaker-minded than mothers even. The 
chances are that you are spared a heavy 
responsibility.” 

“T am fond of children,” the old lady 
observed seriously. “I suppose that is 
why I never had any. Besides, you see, 
I could have provided for them, so it was 
scarcely to be expected I should get them; 
was it? Thisis a very tiresome, contrary 
sort of world, Mr. Purvis. We all dip 
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our hands into the lucky bag, and some of 
us draw prizes, but very few of us the ones 
we covet.” 

“We are greedy, I am afraid,” laughed 
Hugh. ‘We don’t get what we want, 
but we should not see giving up one 
thing for, another, when it came to the 
push. We should make a hard fight to 
keep both. Now when you dipped—to 
use your own illustration—you drew— 
what shall we say, Lady Cricklewood !— 
wealth and position, whereas you would 
rather—-—” 

“JT did not say rather,” the old lady 
interposed quickly. ‘That which would 
have been a blessing with money would 
have been none without. I am, I suppose, 
what you would call greedy. I have had 
my fair share of the good things of this 
life ; but I am a lonely old woman, Mr. 
Purvis, and I have met with a vast deal of 
ingratitude,” 

“Everybody does that,” Hugh replied 
awkwardly. 

The thought that he was about to be 
made the recipient of her version of the 
Seaton Smith story made him a little 
nervous, for how was he to listen and not 
speak? And she would think it small of him, 
it might be, not to have confessed to his 
friendship. But he need not have con- 
cerned himself. Whether she had wiped 
Nellie Palmer’s name quite out of the 
tablets of her memory, he could not tell; 
but she talked only generalities, until, 
suddenly missing Mrs. Fleming, who had 
slipped away some time previously, she 
began telling him about the child. 

“That was my last disappointment,” 
she said. “I don’t know that it was the 
worst, but it was final. Cricklewood is 
mine—bought back with my money—and 
as Sir Robert was the last of the line, I 
should have liked it to pass to my own 
flesh and blood; but now when I die it 
must come to the hammer, and I shall take 
refuge in that posthumous charity which I 
once heard a great Catholic preacher run 


down as the poorest charity of all. And 
he was quite right,” she added. 
“But I don’t quite see. You must 


pardon me, but the topic was not of my 
introducing,” ventured Purvis. “I don’t 
quite see; if to Mrs. Fleming’s son, why 
not to Mrs. Fleming herself? ” 

“She does not want it, she has enough, 
and it wouldn’t make her avy happier. 
Besides, she has scruples, and she would 
rather not. It was said at one time that 
she had schemed to get it that is the fact. 





She never did anything of the kind, but 
she is a proud woman, and I believe her 
when she says she would rather be with. 
out it. And it is a different thing. Had 
the boy lived and taken the name, and 
married, and had children, it would have 
been all right.” 

“T see,” said Parvis, and indeed he felt 
that at last his eyes were opened, and he 
did see. And it seemed such a pity, just 
as he was beginning to get on with Mrs. 
Fleming, and to take an interest in her, 
that she should be the traitress, after all ! 
It was silly of the Seaton Smiths, he 
began to think, not to try and get round 
the old lady. They ought to do it for 
the sake of the children. There were 
circumstances, under which it became a 
duty to put one’s pride in one’s pocket. 
He should get no thanks were he to 
take it upon himself to write and give 
this friendly counsel to his old chuam—he 
knew him too well ; but it was aggravating 
to stay and watch this woman playing the 
part of dog in the manger, without raising 
a finger to prevent her. The thought of 
it worried him long after the conversation 
had come to an end, and as Mrs. Fleming 
moved about the room that evening, whilst 
he chatted lazily to Lady Cricklewood, he 
fancied he detected in her a sort of feline 
grace he had failed to discover hitherto. 

It was evident the old lady really did 
care for children for their own sakes, and 
not merely as the possible transmitters of 
titles and fortunes. She took to noticing 
Robert Roberts, and it was pretty to see 
them together ; at least, it would have been 
pretty to anybody whom the sight did not 
fill, as it filled Purvis, with a secret irrita- 
tion. There was another little boy—a 
much nicer, and handsomer, and more 
refined little boy, who had a 1ight to sit 
at Lady Cricklewood’s feet and look up 
into her face, and tell her stories of his 
exploits, which the landlady’s grandson 
most certainly had not. If only that little 
boy could have changed places for a time 
with Robert Roberts! — 

This was how the thought had birth. 
Through how many stages it passed, before 
it reached that final one in which it was 
put into action, it would be impossible to 
say; but one day Purvis went to Mrs. 
Roberts and asked her whether, if he were 
to have a little nephew of his upon a short 
visit to Aberafon, she would grant him a 
share, pro. tem., in the grand-maternal 
privileges which fell to the lot of the other 
child. There had been a pitiful little 
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allusion to “that poor, pretty little Mrs. 
Seaton Smith” in a letter from his sister 
by that morning’s post, and it struck him 
that if he took her into his confidence, 
certain difficulties with which he had been 
contending in his own mind might be over- 
come. For example, she would be return- 
ing within the next day or two from London 
to Monmouth, whence it would be very 
easy to send the little fellow on to the 
Junction, and then Hugh could himself 
meet him and bring him the rest of the 
way to Aberafon. He did not trouble 
himself as to any difficulty there might be 
in inducing the child’s parents to spare 
him. When a boy happens to be the eldest 
of six, he is apt to be regarded as self- 
helpful and independent at a very early 
stage of his existence, and Purvis never 
doubted but that Regy would be lent to 
him, without any troublesome enquiries as 
to the real significance of this new freak 
of his. In this conjecture the event proved 
him right; but just the same, not once 
merely, nor twice, but over and over again 
before his small guest made his appearance, 
did he wish with all his heart he had left 
the whole matter alone. He had never 
before had personal experience of 
The tangled web we weave, 
When once we practise to deceive ; 

and he was appalled at the edifice of false- 
hood, to which, it appeared to him, some- 
thing had to be added every day. To the 
Seaton Smiths he had attributed this eccen- 
tric exercise of his hospitality to a sudden 
desire upon his own part to see Regy dis- 
porting himself after the same enjoyable 
fashion as Robert Roberts, and there the 
details of the deception ended ; but to Lady 
Cricklewood he personated a bona fide 
uncle, not only indulgent to his sister’s 
offspring, but so solicitous about its health 
as to burden himself with it in this remark- 
able manner. 

“T must say, in the whole course of my 
experience, which is a tolerably long one,” 
the old lady remarked to her kinswoman, 
soon after the advent of the nephew, “I 
never met with any young man who would 
have put himself out in the same way. 
But then there are not many, who would 
do as much for the entertainment of an 
old woman.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Fleming dryly, ‘‘ I don’t 
know that there are.” 

There was nothing in the words, but 
there was a significance in the tone that 
was not altogether pleasant, and the other 
looked up sharply. 





“You are one of the most prejudiced 
persons I have the pleasure of knowing, 
Barbara,” she said with asperity ; “ what 
fault you have to find with Mr. Purvis I 
cannot conceive. He is most good- 
natured and attentive, and yet you never 
have a good word to say for him. [If it 
were not too absurd, I should say you were 
positively jealous of him.” 

“ With you, Cousin Katharine? I am 
not sure I should be so far wrong,” laughed 
Mrs. Fleming; “I don’t know what you 
would have done without him. No, I 
am not jealous, but I can’t quite make the 
man out, and I agree with the Psalmist—I 
put no confidence in men, as a rule.” 

“You have not had reason to—one 
grants all that ; but you'll get horrid, my 
dear, if you give way to that kind of thing, 
and go in for disliking and distrusting 
everybody you meet. And as to this poor 
young man, he does his best to be friendly, 
and I do think it very nice of him about the 
child, and so would you, if you were the 
child’s mother.” 

Yes ; Barbara thought if she were the 
child’s mother, she certainly should. The 
attention Purvis paid to the little fellow, 
and the trouble he took to draw him out, 
were astonishing. And he was a pretty little 
lad, too, and had long golden curls and 
beautiful, grave blue eyes, such as no 
woman with a motherly heart in her could 
resist. How they came by their angelic 
expression was a mystery to one at times, 
for a saucier, more insubordinate little 
urchin, when he took it into his head, did 
not exist. He was great at athletics, Purvis 
discovered, and being a year older, and 
taller in proportion than his new comrade, 
so punished that youth the first time they 
had an altercation, that half a year’s wear 
was taken out of his best suit at once, and 
Uncle Hugh had to insist strongly on the 
iniquity of putting out all your strength 
upon an adversary smaller than your- 
self. 

The encounter had taken place, too, 
under Lady Cricklewood’s very nose, and 
Purvis began to fear that where the one 
child had been an attraction, the two might 
become a nuisance. It was a positive relief 
when Master Reginald was put on the sick- 
list for a time with a cold, and, subdued 
by that ailment and the confinement it 
entailed upon him, was induced to show 
the softer side of his character to his new 
acquaintances, who, for their part, packed 
him-up on a sofa in the drawing-room, and 
read to him, and told him stories, and had 
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gone far in a couple of days towards losing 
their hearts to him. 

He was all right and about again, when 
Purvis was disconcerted by a sudden 
summons to his aunt’s, She was dangerously 
ill, and he was bound to go. To take Regy 
with him was out of the question, and 
there was no time to arrange for his 
removal. After all, he was not likely to 
be away for long in any case. All he could 
do was to trust him to Mrs. Roberts. 

“*T am sorry to lose you,” Lady Crickle- 
wood said graciously ; “ and I am sorry for 
the cause. Make haste back again, or I 
shall have lost Mrs. Fleming before you 
return. You need not trouble yourself 
about the child,” she added by way of 
valediction. ‘“ We will keep a look-out 
upon him—Barbara and I.” 

She spoke so genially and in such good 
faith, and shook Hugh’s hand so heartily as 
she did so, that his conscience gave him the 
sharpest twinge he had yet experienced, as 
he bade her good-bye. After all, what 
right had he to deceive her, and what good 
was likely to come of it? What chance 
was there that the child would obtain such 
a hold upon her affections as to enable 
him—Hugh—to tell her the truth with 
impunity ? Quite unconsciously to himself, 
his crestfallen appearance scored another 
point in his favour with the old lady. 

“T do hope that aunt of his has money 
to leave him, and that he knows it,” she 
observed to the unsympathising Barbara, 
as she turned away from the window, 
whence she had been watching his adieux 
to the children. ‘I should like to believe 
that anyone who expected mine would look 
as woe-begone, when there was nobody to 
report upon it, at the news of my illness,” 

There was no answer but a little im- 
patient sigh, as Mrs. Fleming folded up 
her work and prepared to go out. Should 
she be very sorry, she wondered, when the 
time came? Should she be sorry, with any 
real, positive sorrow, for anything that 
could befall her nowadays? She did not 
know, but she did know that any such 
grief as she might be capable of would be 
in no way mitigated by the money that 
night come to her, and in her heart Lady 
Cricklewood knew it too, 


lV. 
It was two days after Hugh’s sudden 
migration to Bath, and Barbara Fleming 


had just finished her solitary breakfast in 
the coffee-room, when Boy, as Purvis had 





taught them to call him—the nickname he 
had been accustomed to use, and to hear 
used at home, coming to his lips more 
readily than anything else—came running 
in to her with an open letter in his hand, 
and a request that she would read it to 
him. 

“ Grannie tried,” the child said—he went 
shares with Robert Roberts in his relation- 
ship to the kind-hearted landlady as well as 
in other more substantial privileges, for the 
time being—‘ but she can’t make out 
father’s writing, and she said if I brought 
it to you, you could. And it is sucha 
long letter—all that, and that, and over 
here again, aud here at the end is a little 
bit from mother; she could read that 
beautiful, Grannie could, but father’s is too 
hard; and there, see—there are kisses from 
Nanny, and Jenny, and Eric, and Baby- 
boy. Will you sit down here and read it 
me now ?” 

He was in such a hurry to tell her, and 
told her so breathlessly, that it was all she 
could do to follow him, but his eagerness 
touched her as his beauty and his pretty 
ways—though she had not been insensible 
to either—had never done. He had not 
talked much about his home, and the other 
little people he had left behind him—he 
had been too happy and too well amused 
to suffer from home-sickness—and Barbara 
had observed the absence of any symptoms 
of it with a surprise that was not un- 
mingled with a certain disappointment. 
She thought she should not have liked her 
boy, had he been spared to the same age, 
to be so free from it. She could have 
taken him up in her arms now and kissed 
him, had it been in her to do anything so 
impulsive ; as it was, and being what she 
was—a shy, cold-mannered woman, in 
whom the fire never came to the surface, 
unless it was brought there by a blow, such 
as was, happily, not often dealt her, she 
simply sat down as he requested, and 
began to read the letter aloud to him. 

A pretiy, pleasant little letter, brimming 
over with such varied terms of endearment 
and such humorous and jovial messages 
to Uncle Hugh, that even Barbara found 
a pleasure in reading it, distinct from that 
she was giving, and surprised herself 
more than Boy, now and then, by a soft 
laugh. It was a long letter to have been 
written to a child, and she read it linger- 
ingly and emphatically, with frequent 
repetitions, But she came to the end at last, 
and when she did so come, and saw the 
name that was written there, her lips framed 
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it in so strange a way, and she turned upon 
the boy so abruptly, that the little lad, 
who had been standing close up to her, 
fell back a pace or two, more than half 
frightened. 

Seaton Smith !” she was saying in what 
appeared to him a strange and terrible 
voice. ‘You never told me that your 
name was Seaton Smith, Tell it me now 
directly—your right name ?” 

“Reginald Purvis Smith,” the child 
replied promptly. ‘But mamma calls papa 
Seaton when there’s anybody to dinner, 
and he calls her Nellie; but when we're 
only our own selves, and there isn’t nobody 
at dessert but Jenny and me, he calls her 
Puss, and she calls him Dolly, but he won’t 
let her say Dolly when there’s anybody 
there. And once she said she would—and 
what do you think he said he’d do if she 
did? He said he’d call her Mrs, Smith.” 

“No—did he?” said Barbara. “ And 
why do you call Mr. Purvis ‘Uncle Hugh,’ 
when he is not your real uncle at all?” 

** But he is,” persisted Boy. “In course 
he is my uncle. And so is Uncle Edward 
and Uncle Walter ; but I like Uncle Hugh 
the best, and so does Jenny, and all of us,” 

Mrs, Fleming smiled, but it was not a 
pleasant smile. 

“T think I can understand the sort 
of relationship, and the charm there 
is in it,” she said to herself. “I don’t 
suppose the genuine article is in a position 
to be of much use in either case. The sub- 
stitute has money, I don’t doubt, and he 
does not stick at a trifle to oblige a friend. 
That is evident. The question is, What is 
to be done now ?” 

She sent the boy off with his letter, and 
sat down to think. It was not easy; the 
thing had come upon her so suddenly. 
The one only resolve at which she had 
arrived, when she heard her kinswoman’s 
step upon the stair, was the resolve to 
hold her peace for the present, so far as 
she was concerned. But, later in the day, 
sauntering by herself amongst the primroses 
in the old-fashioned wilderness of a garden 
to which Purvis had introduced her on 
their arrival at Aberafon, she was more 
successful in arriving at a conclusion, and 
before she went down to dinner in the 
evening there was a letter in the post-bag 
which—could she have seen the address 
upon it—would greatly have mystified 
Lady Cricklewood. 

“ You will be surprised and, I think, a 
little dismayed,” it ran, “ when you find 
from this that your child has betrayed, most 





innocently and in the most natural way in 
the world, the secret your friend—of whose 
absence from Aberafon you must, I fancy, 
be unaware—has been good enough to keep 
for you. The boy brought his father’s letter 
to me this morning to read. I am not 
writing to you now to express my opinion 
upon any part of your conduct, past or 
present; but there is one pcint upon 
which, I think, if anybody may and can 
speak, it is I, who know your aunt 
and have known. her for years, better, I 
suppose, than anybody else in the world. 
You will never succeed in patching up your 
quarrel with her by the employment of a 
ruse of any sort. If you wished to estrange 
her hopelessly and for ever, you could not 
have selected a surer method of doing it. 
You have laid at my door in the past so 
much to my discredit, that I scarcely 
know myself why, instead of going to her 
now and telling her how she is being duped, 
I should be writing to warn you against 
your own folly; but that it is a folly you 
may take my word. I should like you to 
understand me clearly, Whatever you may 
chance to do, you need not fear any inter- 
ference from me. Lady Cricklewood has 
done all and more for me than I had any 
right to expect. I have no wish to stand 
in your light, and I think it a pity, consider- 
ing all she once did for you, and was to you, 
that you should continue to stand in your 
own. My advice to you is to try and make 
friends, fairly and openly. You cannot 
expect any advance upon her part; it is not 
reasonable or likely, and it would be idle 
to wait for it—but I think, if you were to 
make it, it would be a comfort to her, 
greater than anything I can now do for her 
would be, and for her sake I tell you so. 
You must please yourself whether you 
take any notice of this or not. I neither 
have said, nor shall say, anything to my 
cousin with regard to the child.” 

It ended as abruptly as it began ; and 
as she signed it with the name which had 
never yet been known by the woman she 
had not seen since they were both girls, 
she wondered whether, after all the years, 
the small, strong, legible characters would 
recall the writer. 

The next morning brought a telegram 
from Purvis to the effect that he should be 
at the Junction in good time in the after- 
noon. Everybody was glad ; Lady Crickle- 
wood, and the landlady, and the little boys, 
between whom Hugh had been careful to 
make no distinction ; everybody but Mrs. 
Fleming, who felt the burden of her secret 
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knowledge weighing her down in a most 
unpleasant manner from the moment she 
heard of his impending arrival. 

Had her manner been habitually less 
constrained than it was, it must have 
struck the young man; but he had ceased 
to look for any cordiality from her, and, 
meeting with so much from everybody 
else, scarcely missed it. 

The hotel had not begun to fill, and 
they had the drawing-room to themselves, 
and went back to their game at cards— 
those two—and Barbara to her knitting 
and to her thoughts, which were not so 
monotonous as before, as if there had 
been no break at all. Only Barbara knew 
all the difference those three or four days 
had made in their relations to each other 
all round ; and was sorry, in a way, to 
watch Hugh’s pleasant face, and listen to 
his gay, good-humoured chatter, and not 
be able to think of him without a touch 
of the scorn she felt for his friends. No 
man had a right to allow himself to be 
made a party to a deception, whether he 
derived any benefit from it or not. 

There was no letter from London for 
Mrs. Fleming, as she had thought there 
might be, the next morning. She would 
scarcely have confessed to herself that she 
had lain awake half the night, speculating 
as to its arrival, and its contents ; but it 
was the case, nevertheless, and she was 
down and in the coffee-room half an hour 


; earlier than usual—though she knew it 


had not come—from sheer inability to 
stayin bed. Parvis was coming out of 
the room as she went into it, having dis- 
patched his morning meal at his accustomed 
It 


the day; the young man having, as 
a rule, gone fishing before either of the 
ladies put in an appearance; but Mrs, 
Ileming’s quick sight took cognisance 
of two things in the mere act of shaking 
hands with him—first, that he was not 
arrayed for boating, or anything of the 
kind ; and secondly, that he looked more 
flurried, and out of sorts, than she had 
ever scenhim. The landlady spoke to him 
as he passed, and it was evident from the 
few words that were exchanged, that there 
was something amiss, and she knew it. 

“Then you do mean to send the tele- 
gram, sir?” 

“T am going now, but you had better 
get everything ready, just the same ; the 
train will have to be met, anyhow.” 

Barbara Fleming sat down to her break- 





fast, and tried to stifle the curiosity she 
was determined not to gratify ; but tried 
in vain. The waiter hung about, and 
would, in all probability, have volunteered 
the information she was longing for, to 
anybody else; but Mrs. Fleming was not 
in the habit of inviting communications 
in such quarters. Happily, perhaps, for 
all parties concerned, Grannie, as Boy 
called her, had that youth in her arms in 
the bar-parlour, and was apostrophising 
him with almost tearful earnestness, when 
Barbara had occasion to pass that way. 

“ But I don’t want to go—and in course 
if I do go, I'll come back again, and I'll 
bring Jenny. But Jenny’s only a girl, 
and I don’t s’pose you'll like her—not so 
much as me; but I'll bring her, ’cause I 
know she’d like to come, and she’s quite 
big enough—she’s nearly as big as me.” 

“What is he talking about?” demanded 
Mrs. Fleming, fairly startled at last out of 
her assumed indifference. ‘ Mr. Purvis is 
not going away, surely ?” 

“Oh no,” the landlady answered ; “he 
is not going himself, and he is in a great 
way about the child. He can’t make it 
out at all. If the letter had come to him- 
self, it would not have seemed so strange, 
but it is not to him, but to me—that is to 
say, to the manager, which is the same 
thing— just a line, and no more, to say as 
the little fellow’s wanted at home, and 
there’ll be someone at the Junction to meet 
him, in time for the twelve-forty. He is 
rarely put out about it, is Mr. Purvis, and 
the order coming like that, as if he had 
nothing to say to it. He has gone to 
telegraph to try and get at the meaning 
of it, but, of course, the train must be 
met, anyhow, whether the little gentleman 
goes or not.” 

Barbara walked away almost mechani- 
cally, and sat down on a bench outside the 
door in the sunshine. She understood it all 
well enough, though Purvis did not. She 
had done these people an injustice, after all. 
They were not mean-spirited enough to play 
the part she had dictated to them, know- 
ing that it was thanks only to the con- 
temptuous mercy it had pleased her to 
show them, they had not lost their all on 
their first venture. The reply to her letter 
was contained in the recall of Boy. They 
had tried a policy of their own, and it had 
failed, but they would have nothing to say 
to hers. 

Well, she could not help it. She had 
done her best for them and for Lady 
Cricklewood, and she would never have 
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the credit of it. People had heard enough 
of the harm she had been supposed to do 
Nellie Palmer ; they would never hear of 
the good turn she had tried to do Mrs. 
Seaton Smith. It was her luck! 

She was still sitting there, lost in thought, 
and forgetful of the old lady awaiting her 
upstairs, when Purvis came up the hill 
from the little post-office, with an open 
telegram in his hand. 

“Tt is from Boy’s mother,” he said, 
stopping before her, and looking very 
uncomfortable. “His father will be at 
the Junction to meet him and take him 
home, and I am to be ‘good enough to 
explain things to Mrs. Fleming.’ Per- 
haps you will tell me how much you 
know, and I will try and supply the rest. I 
had a dim idea of doing some good to some- 
body for once in my life, and nothing would 
appear to have come of it but mischief.” 

“TI don’t know,” said Barbara slowly, 
whilst a sudden light sprang into her eyes. 
“T am not so sure.” 


It is an old story now, and everybody 
knows the end of it, though I doubt whether 
one ever hears anywhere quite the correct 
version of it. Barbara Fleming is very 
silent as to her share in it, and nobody 
knows but Lady Cricklewood herself how 
hard a battle her kinswoman had to fight, 
before she obtained the old lady’s authority 
to send that message by Purvis to Seaton 
Smith, which resulted in the addition of 
Boy’s father to the dinner-party at Aberafon 
that evening. 

“You have longed to make it up with 
them in your heart, Cousin Katharine, ever 
since the day when we laid my poor little 
darling in the churchyard at Cricklewood,” 
Barbara had urged, with a vehemence 
which told for so much the more that it 
was so unusual. ‘ Don’t let me have it on 
my mind that I have made matters worse 
than they were between you by adding 
insult to injury, as I was told just now, 
and accusing them of a meanness they 
had not been guilty of. She is your own 
flesh and blood, after all; and as to her 
husband—she was wilful, and she took 
her own way. But, Cousin Katharine, 
she is better off to-day than I, good as, 
you have been to me! I think you may 
hold out your hand to-day, after all that 
has happened, to Boy’s father, and confess 
frankly that the girl who married him 
knew him better than you did when she 
refused, for the sake of anything you might 
bestow on her, to give him up!” 





“OH, MISTRESS MINE!” 


Ar this distance of time details are 
somewhat dim ; indeed, if they were not, I 
should not care to be very accurate about 
them, especially as to the precise names of 
people, or of the locality where what I am 
going to relate happened. Barston-le- 
Moor sounds like it, and as the name is of 
little consequence, let us call it Barston- 
le-Moor. Nor do I accurately remember 
by what precise route I reached the rough, 
wild, out-of-the-way district in which the, 
little straggling Yorkshire village was 
situated, and where I came upon a great 
turning-point in my life; I only know 
that it was in the year 1849, when I was 
vagabondising about that part of the 
country. I use the word “ vagabondising ” 
advisedly, inasmuch as my conduct was 
so described by my father. Very likely it 
was correct, for apart from the fact that in 
those days artists, players, writers, and 
the like were regarded by “highly re- 
spectable” people as worthless idlers, I 
am afraid there has always been an inherent 
vein of the vagabond in my blood. If 
not actually “ragged,” I was probably 
next door to it ; and “ tanned ” I certainly 
must have been, from constant exposure 
to “the changeful sky.” At any rate, I 
was suffering under the severe displeasure - 
of my father. I was nearly nineteen, and 
since leaving school, four years before, I 
had never opened a book, except a novel. 
He had wished me to go to college, to 
take a degree, and follow one of the 
learned and respectable professions, Our 
views did not coincide. I was deter- 
mined to be an artist, a landscape-painter— 
chiefly, perhaps, because I loved nothing so 
much as being in the open air, and watching 
the smiles and frowns of Nature, and not 
because I had any special genius with the 
pencil. 

Thus, at last, my father and I agreed 
to differ. I took myself off from the 
parental roof, and with an allowance 
of fifty pounds a year, determined to 
make my own way in my ownway. Only 
later did I appreciate the depths of sorrow 
and. disappointment into which my decision 
plunged the kindly old gentleman. 

So I was vagabondising about York- 
shire, trying to sketch, and pretending I 
was studying my self-appointed profession. 
Not without enthusiasm for it, I neverthe- 
less was easily discouraged when what I 
was pleased to call “the work” did not go 
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well. Then I would become for a while 
literally a mere wandering idler, never 
touching a brush for days, but solacing 
myself with the vain pretext that I was, 
at least, educating my eye, and seeing 
the world of nature. For, be it observed, 
towns had no attraction for me, and my 
wanderings were strictly limited to the 
roughest rural districts. Hence it fell 
out one sultry evening at the beginning of 
August, in the year above-named, I reached 
a little solitary wayside inn, on the brow 
of a hill, on a wild Yorkshire moorland. 


. It looked decent and clean—good enough 


to pass a night in—and being tired, and 
disinclined to pursue my rambling farther, 
I entered the neat sanded parlour, and 
unslung my knapsack. 

Yes, I could have a bed for a night or 
two, or for three or four, might be, the 
landlady told me; but beyond that she 
couldn’t promise. The great cattle fair 
would begin next week, and then her house 
would be full of her regular customers. 
This offered no difficulty, for I did not 
propose staying more than one night in 
the neighbourhood. Nevertheless I stayed 
in that neighbourhood over six weeks. 

Yes, I could have some bread-and- 
cheese and beer for supper, and in a few 
minutes it was brought to me. But oh— 
not by the landlady, but by one of the 
sweetest and fairest girls it has ever been 
my luck to sce. She was the first and 
the last woman that ever inspired me with 
a great passion. Tall and robust, and yet 
refined, with delicate features, and, for 


her size, small and well-shaped hands and. 


feet, dark wavy hair, deep blue eyes, 
slightly olive complexion, and_ brilliant 
teeth—a perfect Juno, almost Italian in 
type, but speaking with a strong York- 
shire accent. And here let me say, once 
for all, that as I do not feel capable of 
spelling that vernacular, I shall not attempt 
to convey it in her case, or in that of any 
other of the characters who may appear in 
this narrative. Let it be understood, 
therefore, that they all speak in their 
dialect. 

‘You must lead rather a dull life here,” 
I ventured to opine. 

“ No, indeed,” she answered ; “I do not 
find it so—at times there is a great deal 
of life along this road, especially during 
the fairs. Besides, my father lives in the 
village yonder, and though I don’t live 
with him—because I can be more useful to 
my aunt up here—I spend many hours 
with him daily ; he is an old man now, 





and wants much looking after, so my days 
are pretty well occupied.” 

“Oh, then there is a village near?” I 
enquired. 

‘Yes ; Barston-le-Moor lies at the bottom 
of the hill by the river, not a quarter of a 
mile off.” 

“T wonder your father likes to spare 
such a pretty daughter. If you were my 
child I should be very jealous of your 
helping anybody else but me.” 

“Oh, he don’t mind ; he don’t care much 
for me. He don’t care for anything but 
money.” 

She said this with a slight sigh, and a 
somewhat grave expression which became 
her better than her smile. 

“But it doesn’t make any difference to 
me—at least, not much ; for if he is not 
always very kind, I never forget that he 
is still my father,and that my poor mother— 
she was foreign by birth—loved him dearly, 
and I loved her more than ever mother 
was loved by child.” 

Tears started to the girl’s eyes, and the 
dictum that beauty is never seen to such 
advantage as when in sorrow was fully 
verified. I felt convinced from that 
moment that this country damsel was as 
pure, tender-hearted, and good as she was 
beautiful. I went to bed with this con- 
viction, and with little else in my mind— 
and I have never had cause to change it. 

Another conviction also forced itself 
upon me the next morning—namely, that 
I must stay at Barston-le-Moor. A ramble 
before breakfast proved it to be a very 
paradise for a landscape-painter. 

My immature judgment even at that 
time told me honestly that I might go 
farther and fare worse for the purposes 
of my profession. It would have needed 
little to persuade me of this, apart from 
the sweet face and pathetic eyes of 
that fair girl at the inn; but I do 
not conceal the fact that her beauty 
formed a very weighty argument, for, as 
far as I could judge, the feeling I now 
experienced was love—deep, ardent, pas- 
sionate love. I have read often of its 
happening at “first sight,” had doubted 
the possibility—had been induced to sneer 
at the bare idea of such a thing; now 1 
knew, not only that it was possible, but 
that here was a case in point. 

Not to be tedious, I may add that in the 
course of the next fer conversations I had 
with Martha Halstray-——that was her name 
—I was plunged into a very vortex of 
delightful emotions by a conviction that 
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my affection was returned. Three days 
later I drew this confession from her own 
lips. Love had smitten both of us at first 
sight. 

“What it was all to come to, ‘we neither 
of us stopped tothink. The wild delirium 
of this boy-and-girl passion, when it is 
sincere and deep, as we felt ours to be, 
gives no room for thought. We only knew 
that we loved deeply and passionately, and 
that no power on earth should separate us, 

Yet there was one prosaic consideration 
which soon forced itself upon our attention. 
I could not stay at the inn, as the landlady 
had told me, after the end of the week, and 
the end had now come. The good woman 
knew nothing, of course, of what had passed 
between her niece and me, but when I told 
her that I wanted to stay at Barston for 
purposes of my profession, she immediately 
suggested that I should take the room her 
old brother had to let. 

“Tis small and rough,” said she, “ but 
clean and comfortable ; he'll be glad to let 
it you, for he dearly loves earning an honest 
penny. Yonder’s his cottage—there !— 
that standing alone by the burn.” 

We were loitering just outside the door 
of the inn, and she pointed to a little soli- 
tary, grey, slate-roofed cottage on the 
rocky bank, about a hundred yards up 
the river from the bridge 

“Let us go and see the room, then, at 
once,” said J], and away we went down the 
hill, the landlady calling to Martha to see 
to the house the while we were gone. 

Old Reuben Halstray was about as unlike 
his beautiful daughter as parent well could 
be: An unprepossessing, grim-looking, little 
old man, with a broad, deep chest and long, 
powerful arms out of proportion to his 
height, a hard but clear-complexioned, clean- 
shaven face,with thick grey hair and shaggy 
eyebrows. His eyes—his only good feature 
—were the colour of his daughter’s. But 
he was civil and willing to let me his room 
to sleep in if I could otherwise “fend for 
mysen,” which, of course, I could easily 
do at the inn. 

The room and cottage must be described, 
as they belong materially to what follows. 
The building was but one storey high, so to 
speak, having but tavo rooms, one above 
the other. That in which we stood, and 
which wasentered bya dooropening straight 
on to the rough path up to it, served its 
owner for sitting and sleeping chamber. 
Being a shoemaker by trade, it might 
have been said that this, his stall, “served 
him for parlour, and kitchen, and all.” 





His little truckle-bed stood in a corner at 
the farther end, by the second, or back 
window, which exactly faced that in the 
front by the side of the door. It was a 
common labourer’s dwelling, with a beam 
running from end to end of the long, low 
ceiling, a brick floor, a broad hearthstone, 
and a large fireplace and high stone 
chimneypiece, by the side of which was 
a stack of furze, faggots, and logs. Of 
furnitare there was a settle, a plain 
wooden table, a few chairs, a cupboard or 
two, his working bench and stool near 
the window, a meagre rug, and some 
common, coloured hawkers’ pictures on 
the whitewashed walls. Immediately op- 
posite the fireplace, the steep ladder-stair, 
common to such buildings in the North,with 
a dangling rope suspended from the kind 
of trap-door above, to help one in the 
ascent, led to the upper storey, and to 
my bedroom. I found the upper room, 
of course, the same size as that below, but 
with a sloping roof and lower in pitch. It 
contained two beds; that by the front 
window of the pattern known as the four- 
post tent, old, tumble-down, rickety, and 
heavily curtained with faded damask ; that 
by the back window a small iron-bedstead 
—a novelty in those days ; rough bedroom 
accommodation standing about, and as if 
to make a show of dividing the room in 


two, an old-fashioned screen was drawn . 


mid-way half across the room. I found 
them good-enough quarters ; so the bargain 
was struck, and by-and-by I carried my 
knapsack down to them. The old man 
let me in, bolted and barred his door, gave 
me a candle, said “ Good-night,” and up 
the ladder-stair I went. 

Naturally, I had selected the iron- 
bedstead by the back window. 

Where unbruised youth, with unstuffed brain, 

Doth stretch his limbs, there golden sleep will 

reign, 

But my brain was so full of thoughts 
of Martha, that there seemed no chance of 
slumber overtaking me. Moreover, the 
old man was making some noise below for 
a. long while after my light was out. 
He appeared to be rearranging some 
of his heaviest furniture, and even when 
at length this was done to his ap- 
parent satisfaction, and he was once more 
quiet, I could not sleep. I began to doubt 
even then if he had gone to bed, for a faint 
gleam of light shot up through the aper- 
ture at the head of the stair from the room 
below. No, I felt convinced he was still 
up. I could hear him still moving softly 
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about. Growing a little curious, and more 
and more restless, I at last slipped quietly 
out of bed, and crept to the opening, that 
I might satisfy myself as to what he could 
be doing. Was he at his bench working 
late? I would see, and dropping softly on 
my knees, I peeped down in the lower room. 

With a feeling of astonishment, not un- 
mingled with a pang of apprehension, I 
found that the ladder-stair had been 
removed, and was standing a foot or two 
away from the aperture, so that the means 
of descent were cut off. Before almost 
I could recover from my surprise, and 
before I had time to look farther, the light 
was suddenly extinguished. 

Irresolute for a minute or two, I remained 
listening with all my ears. Not a sound 
broke the stillness of the soft summer 
night, save the never-absent rush of the 
little burn tumbling along its rock- 
obstructed course. All was still in the room 
below, and before long I could tell, from 
his heavy breathing, that the old man was 
sound asleep. Somewhat reassured by this, 
I went back to bed, wondering what 
possible purpose could be served by 
thus isolating me in the upper storey. 
Clearly, no mischief was meant at present, 
and I was curious to see what would 
happen in the morning when it should be 
time to descend. My intention was to 
keep awake, and watch, and listen ; but 
ere long sleep overtook me, in spite of 
myself, and the sun was high in the heavens 
when I awoke. 

Once conscious, I lost not a moment in 
going to look down the opening, and 
found the stair replaced exactly in its 
old position. Had it really been re- 
moved at all, I asked myself, or had I been 
merely dreaming? The question seemed 
preposterous, but it left sufficient doubt in 
my mind to determine me for the present 
on saying nothing about tke affair to any- 
one. I would at least wait and see if the 
strange proceeding was repeated the next 
night. 

The few opportunities which I had in 
the course of the day of talking with 
Martha alone were too precious to be spent 
in questioning her directly or indirectly as 
to her father’s habits at night. Indeed, 
she drove all thoughts not of herself out 
of my head; and, besides, I had one or 
two sketches in hand which I was growing 
eager about. For, without taking any 
definite shape, I suppose the idea began to 
stir within me that if this darling girl 
was ever to be anything to me I must 





become worthy of her, and make some 
sort of a position. Hence I was keen about 
my work under this new stimulus, and the 
work seemed to be going fairly well. 

The second night Reuben Halstray 
received me on his threshold as_be- 
fore, but on handing me the light he 
eyed me rather suspiciously, and as 
though my rap at the door, which he 
kept locked inside, had disturbed him. 
However, I took no notice, but went to 
bed, and could have readily fallen asleep 
but for the determination I had formed. 
Half an hour passed in comparative silence, 
but then followed the noise which the 
previous night I had taken for the moving 
of furniture, but which of course arose 
from the shifting of the ladder-stair. 
There was no need to go and look. I 
could follow the proceeding by the sound 
it made; and, as no harm had come 
of it before, I should probably have 
been content to accept it as a harmless 
fad or fancy of the old man’s, had not 
he continued to remain up very much 
longer than he did the night preceding, 
and had not the glow from his candle 
found its way through the open stairway 
long after the tiny church-clock in the 
distance had chimed midnight. Over- 
whelmed at last by curiosity to know what 
he was doing, I sprang out of bed, but 
happening to make a noise by kicking 
against a chair, the light was instantly 
extinguished. Ere it went out, however, 
I had just time to see that the ladder had 
certainly been removed, Standing quite 
still lest he should think I was watching, 
I waited patiently until I heard him shuffle 
away to his bed, and not long afterwards 
he was breathing heavily. Nothing more 
could be done then but to resume my rest. 


In the morning I found the ladder again 


replaced. 

Well, the third night came, when pre- 
cisely the same thing occurred. After I 
had been in bed some half-hour, the stair 
was removed, but I had this time made up 
my mind to discover what always kept the 
old fellow up so late afterwards. So with 
the greatest caution to make no noise, I 
was at the opening the moment the ladder 
was gone, and craning my head and neck 
down endeavouring to watch his move- 
ments. <A low handrail or balustrade ran 
round three sides of this opening as a 
protection, and the fourth, into which the 
head of the ladder fitted, when it was in 
position, was so close to the wall that there 
was considerable difficulty in seeing far 
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into the room below. But after hearing 
him shuffling to and fro for a while, I could 
just manage at last to see his back and 
heels. He had evidently set his candle on 
the floor near the hearth, and was kneeling 
down beside it as if examining something— 
I could not tell what. Presently, however, 
I heard a chink, and then in an instant the 
truth flashed across me. He was counting 
money ; I could hear him muttering, and 
then followed the crinkle of bank-notes— 
there is no mistaking that sound, even 
though one’s handling of that sort of paper 
is as limited as mine was. Yes, old Reuben 
Halstray was a miser; no doubt of it. 
But where did he keep his treasure ? 
Probably beneath the hearthstone, or 
thereabouts, for he was leaning forward 
in that direction. This was the secret of 
his cutting off his lodger from all access to 
him, while he was nightly gloating over his 
hoard ; this was his nightly amusement. 

I watched him for fully ten minutes, 
I suppose, and heard him mumbling, and 
counting, and chinking his gold until 
he slowly at last seemed to secure the 
hiding-place without much trouble, and I 
saw the rug dragged forward, of course to 
hide the place in the floor. Then he went 
to bed and sodid I. Thus satisfied that 
no harm was intended to me by this 
nightly removal of all means of communi- 
cating with the lower world, I determined 
to remain silent on the subject as I had 
hitherto done. No object was to be served 
by speaking of it even to Martha. I 
would keep the old fellow’s secret. 

Preparations had been making for some 
days for the great cattle fair to be held on 
a hill near the little inn. Droves of oxen 
and sheep, small rough ponies, and strings 
of young horses haltered tail to nose, were 
already beginning to arrive, and were bein 
folded in various adjacent fields | 
pasturages. The rough Yorkshire drovers 
began to make the place rather intolerable 
for purposes artistic, and probably I should 
have beaten a retreat had it not been for 
the cause which held me spellbound. I 
jealously resented their intrusion at the 
inn, and the coarse familiarities they 
offered to my love ; but she bore herself 
so beautifully through the ordeal, to which, 
of course, she was accustomed, that I had 
no pretext for complaint. 

It was on the evening preceding the first 
day of the fair—a lovely, soft, calm evening 
—that I lingered on the bridge on my way 
homeward to watch the beauty of the scene, 
as it caught a passing salute from the not 





quite faded twilight. Ten o’clock had just 
struck, and something like its usual quiet 
was settling over the village, when the 
distant barking of dogs rapidly approach- 
ing, and the hoarse shouts of men, presaged 
the arrival of a belated drove of cattle. 

They were coming down the road 
opposite the hill where the fair was to be 
held, and on the brow of which stood the 
inn, and they would obviously have to 
cross the narrow bridge. I drew aside ere 
the leading beasts were upon it, but at the 
corner some of them took it into their 
heads to diverge along the bank leading to 
Halstray’s cottage. 

This caused a tremendous scrimmage, 
and dogs and men uplifted their voices, 
and scampered to and fro as wildly as the 
cattle. They were not set straight again 
under some minutes, during which such a 
torrent of foul language was poured forth 
by the two drovers, that Billingsgate might 
have felt itself outdone. They were about 
the roughest pair I had hithertoencountered, 
and it was a relief when they and their 
charge were out of hearing, and I was left 
to the comparative quiet of the tumbling 
stream. Whilst still lingering to finish my 
pipe on the bridge before turning in, I saw 
the figure of a woman coming hurriedly 
down the road from the direction of the 


hostelry, and up which the cattle had. 


passed. Presently coming closer, it proved 
to be the landlady, and that I was the 
object of her quest. 

“Oh, sir, I am glad you have not gone 
to bed,” she cried, “for I have just stepped 
down to ask a great favour of you. You 
know our house is over-full already, and 
now have just arrived two more customers 
with the last drove, and I must find them 
beds somehow. There is not a shake-down 
for another soul in our house, and I wanted 
to know if you’d any great objection to my 
old brother letting them the spare bed in 
your room? It will be only for a night or 
two, and they'll be up and away long before 
you are astir in the morning. The screen 
will shut them off from you; please do 
oblige me, sir, and let them come.” 

“ Well,” said I, “if it’s that pair which 
have just gone up the hill, they- are not 
quite the sort of chaps I should care to 
share a room with.” 

“ Likely enough, sir, but I believe them 
to be respectable men, though rough. Their 
beasts are folded for the night in one of 
our fields, and one must turn a penny when 
one can. They’ll do you no harm, sir; 
kindly let them come.” 
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I did not like the notion, and I re- 
sisted for a minute or two, but I finally 
gave way, and we went round to her 
brother’s cottage together to prepare him 
for his new lodgers. 

Of course, he was nothing loth, and even 
while we were talking at the open door, I 
heard the men coming across the bridge. 

** Well, then, I’ll say good-night,” said I; 
“J had better get into my own crib out of 
their way.” 

This I did forthwith, expanding the 
screen to its full extent across my end of 
the room. 

Presently, as they came clattering up the 
stair, though they seemed to be doing so 
as quietly as their heavy boots would 
admit, and though they spoke but little, 
and in subdued voices, I half regretted 
that I had given way so easily. However, 
it was too late now, but I could not help 
wondering whether the old miser had any 
qualms. I wondered, too, whether he 
would remove the ladder and: have a 
gloat over his hoard as usual. I devoutly 
hoped he would not. The screen was so 
placed now that it cut off my view of 
the opening, and as very shortly every- 
thing was perfectly quiet and in darkness, 
save for the faint light from the summer 
night’s sky creeping in at my window, I 
soon fell asleep. 

In dreamland, however, the previous 
nights’ experiences were re-enacted; the 
ladder was taken away, old Reuben was 
counting his money. 1 was watching him, 
but in company now with the two drovers; 
they seemed to witness what I witnessed, 
and the consciousness that they were now 
participators in the secret produced a kind 
of nightmare only to be dissipated by the 
bright rays of the morning sun. All, 
however, was in order when I-got up, and 
the two men were gone out. Whether 
there was any actual foundation for the 
dream it is not easy to say ; my belief is 
that the old man had refrained from his 
sordid feast, 

The fair would have proved amusing 
had I been then in a mood for desultory 
occupation. In the present earnestness of 
my spirit it bored me, and right glad was 
I when the last day came, followed by the 
last night that the spare bed was to be 
occupied by those rough fellows. I think 
they were there four nights in all, and 
until the fourth there was no reason for 
regretting my good-nature. The men were 
quiet and orderly when in the house, how- 
ever uncouth their bearing abroad. 





We had interchanged neighbourly nods 
when we met, but we had held no further 
intercourse. They were later home that 
last night, and not too sober, I suspect, from 
the noise they made. Nevertheless, I soon 
fell asleep. My rest, however, was very 
disturbed ; I kept dreaming of the old man 
and his money, and that I heard and saw him 
counting it perpetually. Suddenly I was 
roused from my dreaming to a state of 
complete consciousness by a light being 
flashed across my face. Starting up con- 
fused and dazed, I felt myself instantly 
pushed back on the pillow by two rough 
hands, and at the same moment I saw both 
the drovers bending over me. Before I 
could cry out—before, indeed, I could com- 
pletely realise what I am describing—a 
handkerchief was thrust into and across 
my mouth, passed behind my head, and tied 
dexterously again in front as a gag. My 
arms were pinioned with equal dexterity 
by means of a short stick and cord. 

“There,” muttered the foremost man ; 
“there; you bide still there till they 
comes in the morning and let’s you go, 
and no harm won’t come to you. If you 
hadn’t woke there’d been no call to serve 
you so, nor the old man neither; but 
you are both so dreadful wakeful, there 
is no help for it.” 

Then the two fellows disappeared be- 
hind the screen, and I heard them blunder 
down the ladder, and then remove it. 

All this had been the work, as it seemed 
to me, but of a few moments, and the 
suddenness of my awaking, and the outrage 
so instantly following upon it, paralysed 
my wits as well as my body. Activity 
returned to the former, however, sooner 
than to the latter, and i was not long in 
grasping the situation. Even asI did so, 
it was confirmed by further sounds below. 
The men were lifting or prising up the 
hearthstone or flooring—whichever it was, 
for I never rightly knew—where the old 
man kept his treasure. They made no 
pretence at keeping silent over their 
work, There was no fear of inter- 
ruption, for, according to their own words, 
they had served the old man as they had 
me. The cottage was so far removed from 
the rest of the village that the neighbours, 
had’ they been wakeful, could hardly have 
heard them. They were cursing and swear- 
ing much as they had done when I first 
saw them, and appeared inclined to quarrel 
over the division of the spoil, which, as 
they counted, I could hear clinking and 
crinkling. 
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To lie there gagged and powerless 
to move in the presence of such an 
outrage was becoming unbearable; yet 
what could I do? Had not the whole 
affair by its suddenness and violence 
deadened my wits, I should probably 
have not remained inactive as long as 
I did, for although my voice and arms 
were helpless, my legs were free. When 
this fact at length struck me, I sat up in 
bed and then got out and stood upright. 
This did not, however, much improve the 
situation. Incapable of raising an alarm, 
I was still helpless. I automatically 
blundered to the head of the stairs, of 
course only to find the ladder removed. 
Only a dim light from the candle found its 
way up from below. I stood there for a 
minute, lurching to and fro like a drunken 
man in my mental and bodily agony, for 
the gag half stifled’ as well as cut me 
horribly. But worse was to come, As I 
staggered presently backwards towards 
my bed, I knocked over the screen, which 
fell with a crash. This startled the 
ruffians, and they commented in their 
usual tone on the circumstance of my 
having evidently got out of bed. One of 
them came beneath the opening and called 
up in effect “that if I couldn’t bide quiet, 
it would be the worse for me.” 

Raging and indignant, like a young fool 
I stamped my defiance, with my naked 
feet, by way of a reply. Without noticing 
me further, there ensued a colloquy as to 
what was best to do. I heard them say 
something in substance like this: ‘‘ Don’t 
trouble about him, he can’t get down, and 
when we've stowed the swag, we'll just 
give him a whiff ofsmoke—and the old ’un, 
too; it will be the safest plan. Smoke 
’em out like a wasp’s-nest ; if the place is 
burnt down so much the better; it/ll leave 
no trace. Folks will think the house 
caught fire by accident after we had left. 
The old missus at the inn knows we are 
off early—and see, day is breaking !” 

A glance at my window verified this, 
and I now heard the fellows begin to drag 
some of the portable furniture into the 
middle of the room. Then I heard them 
take some faggots and loose wood from the 
store by the chimney, and pile them 
together. Then I heard a match struck, 
the faggots begin to crackle and splutter, 
and soon I smelt the fumes. Amidst many 
self-complacent oaths, the precious pair 
continued feeding the fire for some 
minutes, and then I knew they were un- 
fastening the door. The next moment 





they were evidently looking out, for the 
current of air made the smoke begin to 
rise through the stair-opening. Then I 
heard them depart, closing and locking 
the door after them. 

I rushed to the front window, close to 
the tent-bed, and in the faint grey dawn 
caught a momentary glimpse of the two 
villains hastening up towards the moors 
by the path following the stream. I 
hurled my shoulder heavily against the 
tiny leaded casement, and smashed it open, 
cutting myself severely, for I had only 
my shirt on. Half mad, I rushed to the 
other window, and did the same there, 
now using my elbow and the end of the 
stick with which my arms were trussed. 
But this window was smaller and stronger 
than that in the front, and I had great 
difficulty in making an opening. My first 
impulse, after this, was to try and get out, 
and jump for it into the little yard. But 
immediately beneath the window were a 
water-buit, a wheelbarrow, and a lot of 
lumber, on to which I must have alighted 
with direful consequences even if I could 
have got out to make a jump—which I 
could not, the aperture in the window 
being too small. Lying amongst that 
lumber, by the way, I distinctly remember 
seeing a ladder, which in some vague 
fashion gave me a foreshadowing of hope. 
I have never been before or since in so great 
an extremity, but I can well believe from 
this experience how trivial objects impress 
themselves upon the mental retina in 
moments of direful danger. I can see the 
look of that ladder now as I write, and all 
the objects near it. I could draw the 
details accurately. 

Not so, however, with much that 
followed. The smoke was already fast 
filling this upper room, stifling me with 
its fumes, which, but for the vent I had 
given them at the two windows, must 
have overpowered me long ere they did. 
If imagination will give no idea of my 
condition, it is vain to attempt to convey 
it in words. I raved,I tore to and fro, 
stamping and dashing about regardless of 
cuts and bruises. I could not go near the 
stair-head, for although the fire seemed to 
be burning sluggishly, volumes of smoke 
rolled upwards, and I could only breathe 
at last by keeping my head stretched out 
of window, for be it remembered my 
nostrils were the only vents left for my 
lungs. Daylight was still creeping on, but 
slowly—and my life hung upon the chance 
of some early stirrer seeing the smoke 
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pouring out through the windows. The 
heat, too, was becoming greater every 
moment, and the lurid glare now beginning 
to suffuse the room told me that flames 
were bursting out. Thus matters went on, 
I know not how long, until I became 
delirious and then senseless. 


The next scene in this eventful history 
is once more at the inn. I am lying on the 
bed which I first occupied there, and am 
dimly conscious of great bodily pain ; but, 
ah, if my suffering thenceforth had been 
only physical, there is no torture, I think, 
which I could not have borne, might it 
but have been limited to that! With 
recovering thoughts came a rush of be- 
wilderment. That I had been rescued 
from the burning cottage was clear, but 
how, and by whom? And why was the 
landlady weeping as she bent over me? 
Why could she not speak, when, by 
degrees, I found my voice and asked how 
I came to be in safety ? 

There here entered the tall, gentlemanly 
man whom I knew to be the pastor of the 
parish. His dark clothes were besmirched 
and soiled, and his face smeared and 
blanched. He took my hand and said : 

‘*You are breathing more freely now, 
and I feel sure no bones are broken ; but it 
has been a marvellous escape, and un- 
happily not a complete one for all con- 
cerned.” 

Eagerly I asked him to explain, an ill- 
defined dread seizing me. 

“ Yes, I think I may make you under- 
stand a little now, but for the last two 
hours your mind has been wandering, and 
no wonder. We only got you out just in 
time ; for half an hour we thought you 
were dead, and then for a long time you 
talked at random; but by God’s mercy you 
will do well now.” 

I tried to raise myself and did so slightly, 
but with great pain. My lips, too, were 
bruised and swollen, and my words came 
thickly and indistinct with increasing 
excitement. 

Endeavouring to caim me, the clergyman 
went on: ; 

“As far as I can glean, the good girl here, 
Martha Halstray, was the first to discover 
the fire. She probably -saw it from her 
window whilst getting up—it commands a 
full view of the village. At any rate, she 
was the first on the spot—the first to raise 
the alarm—the first to enter your room; 
in fact, it was she who, under Heaven, 
saved your life!” 





Imagine my sensations on hearing this ! 
I would have interrupted him with a score 
of eager questions, but he said : 

“ Be patient, sir, and you shall hear all 
by degrees; mind, if you excite yourself, 
your mind may wander again, and you will 
have something to explain to me in due 
time. Be calm.” 

I tried to comply, but I was overwhelmed 
with apprehension, though I could not tell 
of what. 

“Once aware,” continued the clergy- 
man, “of what was amiss, IJ, with several 
willing hands, soon followed Martha to 
her father’s cottage, to find that she, 
knowing the place and its owner’s 
habits, had, with marvellous presence of 
mind, seeing that the wind was blowing 
from the back of the house, gone round 
there. Here we saw her, billhook in hand, 
at the top of a ladder, which she must 
have placed against the upper window, to 
which it barely reached, and which she 
was smashing in with all her might, despite 
the volumes of smoke pouring out and often 
almost hiding her from view. Soon she 
was clambering through the aperture, and 
then we lost sight of her entirely for several 
minutes. I, myself, was more than half- 
way up the ladder when she reappeared, 
struggling and gasping for breath, but 
bearing your senseless and helpless body 
with her. Then only did I see how help- 
less you were. In the midst of the terrible 
smoke, Martha and I managed to tear 
away the gag from your mouth and to get 
you over the window-sill, and to lower you 
by degrees into the open arms of those 
below. This, sir, is how you were saved ;” 
and the good man turned away his head as 
he paused. 

I seized his arm, and was about to ques- 
tion further, when he said abruptly : 

*‘ Now, please tell me what you know of 
this sad affair, and how you came to be so 
treated? How did the fire originate ? 
Seeing the plight you were in, there must 
have been foul play somewhere.” 

His firm manner seemed to prevent the 
postponement of a reply, though I was 
burning to ask for my darling Mattie, where 
she was, and how she had fared. 

The landlady had been standing by, 
wiping her eyes with her apron; but 
her grief seemed to abate in the antici- 
pation of what I should say. Haurriedly, 
therefore, I recounted the events leading 
up to the terrible catastrophe. I told how 
I had discovered old Halstray’s secret, and 
had kept it; how I supposed that the 
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drovers had also discovered it— how, 
indeed, everything fell out. 

Many were the exclamations of surprise, 
indignation, and remorse on the part of 
the landlady for having been, as she said, 
the cause of it all by letting those men go 
to her brother’s. 

‘But I took them to be respectable and 
honest,” she said, “like most of their 
class.” With this she fell to sobbing and 
crying again, and turning towards the 
door, added, whilst leaving the room: 
“And to think of my poor Martha—my 
poor Martha! It was all my fault—my 
fault !” 

Unable longer to contain myself, I cried 
out to the clergyman, the words sticking 
in my throat : 

‘Oh, sir, do tell me—do tell me about 
the girl—Martha! Is she—is she hurt ?” 

“Yes,” he answered a little curtly; 
‘very severely——” 

I fell back on the bed with a groan. 

He came to my side, and went on, not 
without considerable emotion : 

“ Yes, I grieve to say she fell from the 
ladder. I had just reached its foot, partly 
holding you, and was proceeding, with the 
assistance of the men at hand, to release 
your arms, and bear you out into the clearer 
air, when I heard behind me a faint cry, 
followed by a crash. The ladder had 
slipped as Martha was descending, and she 
had fallen with it heavily amongst the 
lumber beneath. At the moment our 
whole attention was directed to you. Now 
you were laid upon the little patch of 
grass, and we all rushed to her—alas! to 
pick her up bleeding and insensible.” 

There was no need for more. By that 
intuitive quickness of apprehension which 
is begotten in the heart and soul of man 
or woman when evil happens to one they 
love—by that intuition, I say, I seemed to 
know at that moment as certainly as I 
know now, that Martha Halstray was 
dead ! 

Great Powers! shall I ever forget the 
agony of that hour, and of the days and 
weeks which followed? Even as I write, 
after more than five-and-thirty years, the 
emotions and sensations of that time return 
with a vividness and reality which quite 
unnerves and unmans me. 

Yes ; the only woman I ever have loved 
or ever shall love was thus taken from 
me whilst saving my life. When, five 
days later, I saw the earth of that peaceful 
churchyard away among the wild York- 
shire moors cast upon her, I said to myself: 





“With you, oh, mistress mine, are 
buried those sunny hopes, those worthier 
and higher aspirations, which your love 
for a brief while kindled in my breast.” 

But for that accursed money—ill-gotten 
probably, ill-used certainly—but for it, how 
different things might have been! Prac- 
tical people will say’that this end, tragic 
and sad though it was, to a boy and girl 
love, can only be put forward as an excuse for 
an unsuccessful career by a weak man. They 
may be right, for I lay no claim to strength 
of character; but had Martha Halstray 
lived to be my wife—well, I shall choose, 
to the end of my days, to attribute my 
comparative failure as a painter to that 
experience at Barston-le-Moor. 

To complete this account of it, perhaps, 
it should be added that the cottage was 
entirely destroyed. Nothing but the bare 
walls were left, and the calcined human 
remains eventually found among the ruins 
told only too plainly what had been the 
fate of its miserable old tenant. 

Presumably, the robbers and incendiaries 
got clear off; at any rate, I never heard 
anything further about them after the 
coroner’s enquiry, at which time they were 
still at large. 

There can, however, be little interest 
attached to these details, which, as I stated 
at starting, are dimmed and faded by long 
years. Indeed, at the time they took but 
little hold of me, in face of the great calamity 
which marred my life. 





A SUMMER TRIP. 


—_ 


THE last train which passes through 
the little village-station of Holzdorf had 
stopped, deposited its passengers, and gone 
on its way again towards the steep hills it 
must climb before it leaves the Black Forest 
country. The station-lights were extin- 
guished, and the road was dark, except 
for the light of a brilliant August moon, 
which fell full upon the front of the stiff 
brick Station Hotel, bringing into promi- 
nence its unpicturesque lines and disap- 
pointing air of modern newness. Ralph 
Poyning was not inclined to view it criti- 
cally. He was tired after an unsuccessful 
day’s fishing, and the open door promised 
him rest and refreshment. Besides, in the 
doorway stood the brisk little hostess, her 
white teeth gleaming in a smile of welcome. 

‘What success have you had?” she 
asked in German—a question which never 
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varied, and which Captain Poyning had 
learnt to understand, although his know- 
ledge of German was extremely limited. 

She hardly waited for his answer, so 
anxious was she to tell him her news. 

The train had brought a great many 
visitors — amongst others, three English- 
women who spoke German beautifully, and 
were going to remain some time, so that 
the Herr would no longer be dull—though, 
indeed, he was improving so much in his 
German that there was no fear but that 
he would soon—— Then, as he had 
divested himself of his fishing-basket, and 
moved away to the foot of the staircase, 
she suddenly dropped her conversational 
tone for a strictly business one, and asked 
what he would like for supper. 

If the Captain’s command of German 
words was limited in character, so was the 
variety of the articles of food at the hotel, 
and he was easily able to make his wants 
known to his hostess, whilst of her speech 
he had understood little or nothing. When 
he entered the long, narrow dining-room, 
he found his supper was not ready for him, 
and prepared to beguile the time of waiting 
by turning over one of the three illustrated 
volumes which formed the only literature 
of the inn. Beside these, on the low, old- 
fashioned piano which served as a side- 
board, lay a small book unfamiliar in 
appearance, and he took it up with the 
eagerness of a man long separated from 
new literature. It afforded him, how- 
ever, a disappointment. It was a pocket 
text of the Antigone, with the name, 
“T, Stewart,” in a small, compact handwrit- 
ing on the fly-leaf. So the English people 
of whom Frau Miiller had spoken were 
probably a reading party, and, there- 
fore, supremely uninteresting in Captain 
Poyning’s eyes. 

“‘T know the kind of people,” he thought 
to himself as he sat down to his steak and 
omelette. ‘A coach in spectacles, with a 
couple of unwilling victims. Perhaps one 
of them may care for fishing, though.” 

He brightened up at the thought ; after 
all, even here he might find some touch 
of human sympathy; but the reality 
was far more -terrible than anything 
that he had pictured. Yet it did not 
appear in a very horrible form, for the 
door of the dining-room opened, and an 
English lady, followed by her two daughters, 
came in. The mother was dignified and 
comely, the daughters pretty and smiling, 
but to Captain Poyning’s horror, the elder 
of them moved quickly across the room 





and slipped the Greek text into her pocket 
without betraying the slightest embarrass- 
ment at the revelation thus afforded to the 
Englishman who was watching her. 

Captain Poyning began to calculate how 
long he had settled to remain at Holzdorf. 
To stay longer than necessary in the society 
of a learned lady was too terrible to contem- 
plate, and he hurried through his supper 
as if he feared an instant attack from the 
pleasant-looking mother, who was pouring 
out coffee quite unconscious of the feelings 
suddenly awakened in her fellow-country- 
man’s breast. The. little party were well- 
amused with their own society; the 
youngest, whose fair hair fell over her 
shoulders in the prettiest of all fashions 
for a young and blooming face, was in that 
ecstasy of delight which a first tour abroad 
produces, and was enchanted alike with 
everything—with the little loaves of white 
bread, the thickness of the china cups, the 
excellence of the coffee, and the badness of 
the sugar. Carefully as Ralph Poyning 
watched he was unable to detect the cloven 
hoof, but he could not be sufficiently grate- 
ful for the chance carelessness which had 
sufficed to put him on his guard. 

He did not, however, find himself in 
imminent danger, for a couple of days 
passed without his again seeing either the 
mother or daughters. He started early on 
his fishing excursions, and did not return 
till late, and in spite of its high-sounding 
name the hotel had no drawing-room, so 
that the only place or time in which the 
guests could meet one another was at 
meals in the dining-room. 

The third day the necessity of writing 
some letters kept him in his bedroom 
during the morning. At half-past twelve 
he descended into the dining-room for the 
table d’héte, which was the great event of 
the day. It was not a crowded meal; the 
three English ladies and a French commer- 
cial-traveller were seated at the long table, 
the latter pouring forth in voluble French 
the history of his sufferings during the 
great war. The ladies looked up with 
some interest at Captain Poyning when 
he took his seat, but the youngest tele- 
graphed to her sister a glance which the 
Captain fortunately did not catch, as it 
was by no means a complimentary one. 
The Frenchman’s monologue came to an 
abrupt end, and nothing broke the 
silence but the humming of some angry 
wasp disturbed in his meal, or hurrying in 
through the half-closed shutters t¢ ioin his 
companions. They crawled on tix food, 
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they crawled on the table-cloth; at last 
one, bolder than the rest, walked up the 
sleeve of the youngest lady, who was sitting 
near Ralpb. 

‘Oh, please take it off!” she cried in a 
half-agony of terror, which was saved from 
being a whole one by her consciousness of 
the absurdity of the situation. ‘Oh, 
please be quick !” 

Captain Poyning obeyed, and was re- 
warded with an amiable smile, and a 
“Thank you” which was rather em- 
barrassed. Following the direction of the 
young lady’s eyes, he saw the half-amused, 
half-annoyed look on her sister’s face, and 
all his latent antagonism was aroused. 

“You are not afraid of wasps, I sup- 
pose?” he asked, nettled into a somewhat 
supercilious tone. 

“Not seriously,” she answered care- 
lessly. ‘‘ Are you?” 

After this, the meal was somewhat in- 
terrupted, for the Frenchman, anxious to 
show his courage and gallantry, valiantly 
attacked every wasp which came near 
him, thereby making the insects furious, 
and also irritating the maid who was 
Waiting at table, and who freely gave her 
opinion of his folly. 

The morning had seemed unbearably 
hot, but the afternoon proved how much 
more humanity can endure when it is con- 
vinced that it has reached the limit of 
suffering. 

Ralph closed the shutters of his room 
to shut out the blazing sun and the dusty 
road, and sat down to read in the half- 
darkness he had created. 

Slowly the darkness increased; the lines 
of light fell no longer through the bars 
of his shutters. He pushed these open 
to look at the leaden sky, which seemed 
a solid vault overhead. Here and there 
on the horizon—or rather, where the 
pine-clad hills stood out sombrely against 
the grey sky—an occasional flash of light- 
ning broke the monotony; then, after a 
little pause, came the splash of large drops 
of rain falling upon the large oleanders 
drooping in their green tubs, and in a few 
minutes the driving shower had cooled 
the air. 

Captain Poyning could hear the sound 
of hurrying feet and rapid exclamations 
as the maids rushed to and fro, closing 
the windows, and screaming at some sudden 
flash of lightning or resonant thunder- 
clap. He could hear the English ladies’ 

voices just below him—their room opened 
on to the large balcony which formed a 


portico to the hotel, and they were evi- 
dently watching and enjoying the view thus 
afforded“them. : 

There is a certain monotony in the 
grandest storm, and after a little feeling of 
interest in the first twenty flashes, Ralph 
began to desire some other form of enter- 
tainment. None, certainly, was to be 
found in the narrow compass of his bed- 
room, with its scanty furniture, nor was it 
desirable to seek it beyond the walls of 
the inn; so his thoughts turned with a 
certain amount of yearning to those three 
—— books before-mentioned. At 
all events, the seeking them would afford 
him change of scene, and the dining-room, 
bare as it was, was not so confined as his 
own room. 

He found it perfectly dark; all the 
shutters were fast closed; but he had 
little dread of stumbling over the scanty 
furniture of table and chairs, and he was 
cautiously making his way to the piano, 
when a low voice startled him. At the 
same moment a white figure arose out of 
the darkness, and a cold, trembling hand 
was laid upon his. 

“Oh, please, is it nearly over?” 

The English words, and the youthful, 
beseeching tones of the speaker revealed 
her identity to him ; but he was for the 
moment uncertain as to the matter con- 
cerning which she made enquiry. 

Then, as a sudden and violent thunder- 
clap made her draw instinctively nearer to 
him, he understood her meaning, and made 
answer very gently: 

“Tt is passing slowly, but there is no 
occasion for alarm; the worst is over.” 

As his eyes grew used to the darkness, 
he could make out dimly a white face up- 
lifted to his with a certain trust which 
saved him from any regret as to his some- 
what rash assertions. 

“ My mother and Margaret like to watch 

the storm,” the trembling voice went on, 
**so I went and shut myself in my sister's 
room ; but the storm seems worse at the 
back of the house, so I crept down here.” 
“IT came here for some books that were 
on the piano,” he made answer in the 
hearty full tones of a man strong, healthy, 
and at peace with himself, which brought 
strength and comfort to his listener. 
“On the piano! Oh, is there a piano 
here?” In the eagerness of her surprise 
she had forgotten her terror, and Ralph, 
with the tact of a kindly heart, determined 
to utilise his chance advantage. 





“Don’t you know that the sideboard is 
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a piano?” he asked, withdrawing the books, 
and opening the lid. 

She moved towards it, her fingers, trem- 
bling still, rested uncertainly for a moment 
on the notes, and then began instinctively 
to form chords and harmonies. 

** May I stay a little?” he asked, as he 
drew a chair for her to the piano, and 
settled himself at some little distance. “ It 
is so long since I have heard any music.” 

For all answer, she began to play that 
quaint little jig of Corelli, which sets one 
wondering who were the fairy dancers for 
whom he must have written it. 

Outside the lightning played, and the 
thunder crashed, but within the darkened 
room the music went on without break or 
interruption, and the troubled soul of the 
musician was soothed by the touch of the 
yellow keys, and sustained by the presence 
of a spirit stronger than her own. 

She was startled by her companion 
opening a shutter, and letting in a delicious 
breath of cold air. 

“Qh, is the storm over?” she cried. 
“ How delightful ! ” 

“It was not so very terrible, after all,” 
he made reply ; “and besides, it will have 
killed all the wasps.” 

“ But Iam not Margaret—I am Ida,” said 
the musician gravely, advancing to the 
window. “I mean I am not the one who is 
afraid of wasps.” 

And, looking at her, Captain Poyning 
recognised the elder of the two sisters. As 
she stood at the window, the wind ruffling 
the ripples of her soft fair hair, and bring- 
ing a colour to the delicate pallor of her 
cheeks, he had time to admire the refined 
beauty of her features, and to notice the 
exquisite neatness of her simple pale-grey 
gown. Then, with a sudden revulsion of 
feeling, he wondered whether or not she 
still had the Antigone in her pocket. 


Daring the ensuing week, the mute an- 
tagonism between Captain Poyning and 
his countrywomen slowly died away, and 
he even became great friends with the 
younger sister, who assuredly displayed no 
alarming amount of knowledge or wisdom. 

“Miss Margaret,” he said, looking one 
early morning into the dining-room, “ are 
you writing a letter to the Times?” 

She was seated on one of the window- 
seats, drinking in long draughts of air 
through the open shutter. There was no 
breeze stirring, not even air enough to 
disturb the sheets of paper scattered about 
on her knees and at her feet. 





She put down her pencil, and made a 
comical grimace of despair. 

“Tam trying to do some algebra,” she 
made reply, “and I am sitting here because 
it is cool. As soon as the sun comes round 
to this window, I shall run upstairs.” 

“Doing some algebra?” asked Ralph 
Poyning in a tone of astonishment. ‘ Does 
she make you do that ?” 

“She does not make me,” was the indig- 
nant answer, for Margaret imagined she 
was defending her absent head-mistress, 
and never dreamt that he suspected Ida of 
overworking her. “I do it because I 
like it.” 

Captain Poyning had not a large expe- 
rience of young ladies, and this modern 
high-school girl, with her eager ambitions 
and her yearnings for intellectual distinc- 
tion, was a specimen of a class with 
whom he had absolutely no acquaint- 
ance. 

“ Because you like it!” he repeated 
deliberately, as he picked up the scattered 
papers. ‘“ Now, tell me the truth—why 
do you really do it?” 

* Because I want to learn things,” was 
the ready answer, ‘‘so that I may be like 
Ida, and go to Girton.” 

“Girton! Oh!” There was a long 
pause, during which the Captain rallied 
from the shock. As soon as he could 
command himself, he added : “ Your sister 
is at Girton, is she ?” 

“ Did not you know that? Oh yes; she 
has been there two years, and I want to 
be just like her, and do all the things 
she has done.” 

“ But what is the good of them?” urged 
Ralph. “What good does it do her, or 
you, or any woman, to learn Greek, and 
Latin, and mathematics ?” 

“Why do you learn things?” asked 
Margaret triumphantly. ‘“ You know you 
want to improve your German.” 

“That is a different matter. 
get on in my profession.” 

Margaret’s own ideas of the value of 
learning were hardly disinterested enough 
to allow her to exclaim at this purely utili- 
tarian view of the matter ; but she was at 
no loss for an answer : 

“ And Ida and I want to get on in our 
professions, too.” 

“To get on in your professions! The 
only proper profession for a woman is 
marriage.” 

“That is what men always say,” Mar- 
garet severely answered. “ But I am like 
Ida—I mean never to marry.” 
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She tossed back her long fair hair as she 
spoke, and looked at him defiantly. There 
was a slight want of refinement in her 
gesture and outspoken speech, but its very 
frankness showed that she was not con- 
scious of any need for delicacy in the dis- 
cussion of the subject. 

Oh,” said Captain Poyning very slowly, 
“your sister never means to marry! Those 
things are not always, I believe, within one’s 
own control.” 

“ Tf you mean because one falls in love,” 
said Margaret, with the confidence of 
complete ignorance, “‘or any nonsense of 
that kind, I agree with Ida, that people can 
soon get over it.” 

She raised her voice as she enunciated 
her theory, and Mrs. Stewart, attracted by 
the sound, pushed open the door of the 
room. 

‘Margaret, I could not imagine where 
you were. I think you will find the room 
upstairs cooler;” and then, as Margaret 
coloured a little under the rebuke implied 
in her mother’s tone, the elder woman 
laid her hand caressingly on the girl’s golden 
hair. ‘I wonder what or whom you were 
denouncing so fiercely just now.” 

Neither her daughter nor Ralph answered 
her, and she moved away with her hand still 
caressing a tress of the long fair hair. 

“Now, what is the result of all this 
learning?” argued Captain Poyning with 
himself as soon as he was alone. “The 
mother is as sweet, and gentle, and refined 
as possible, but the girls are completely 
spoilt—completely, utterly, and entirely— 
for the only life a woman ought to lead. 
A woman ought to be nice to hear and nice 
to look at, and if she is that no one need 
complain,” 

He could not refuse Ida the latter 
attribute as he stood beside her under the 
portico of the Station Hotel—it was 
Sunday afternoon, and the sun seemed 
extra bright, the roads extra glaring in 
honour of the day—in her pale gown and 
her soft, lace-trimmed hat. Again Captain 
Poyning had occasion to note with surprise 
the exquisite care which had made every 
fold of her dress as graceful, every scrap of 
lace as fresh, as if she had been just turned 
out from the hands of a French modiste. 
His notions of a learned lady had received 
a shock already, but he was not prepared 
to shatter his imaginary ideal. 

“I think we ought to be starting,” said 
Ida, as she unfurled her white sunshade. 


“T am afraid we shall have a warm |’ 


walk,” 





“My dear child!” said Mrs. Stewart 
appealingly from within the hall, “it will 
give you one of your bad headaches, I am 
sure ; do stay at home,” 

Ida shook her head, and Mrs. Stewart, 
who seemed to have no will except that of 
her daughters, started at once, Captain 
Poyning taking his place by her side, and 
the two young ladies following. 

“Tt seems a very long way to the village 
—is there any shade before we get there?” 
asked Mrs, Stewart anxiously. 

The road did not promise any except 
that afforded by a solitary tree, where the 
highway crossed the railway track, protected 
only by a notice-board, and a long scaffold- 
pole which could be run across to a 
support in time of need, so as effectually to 
bar the way to an irresolute person. 

The only advantage offered by the road 
was in the narrow strips of grass on each 
side, which afforded coolness and comfort ° 
to the feet and rest to the eyes. Here the 
four walked, rarely lifting their eyes from 
the ground, and never turning them either 
toright or to left. Conversation under these 
circumstances was out of the question, but 
when the party had reached the village, 
and the houses afforded some shelter and 
coolness, Ralph overheard some speech 
between the young ladies, of which, how- 
ever, only the closing words reached him. 

“And so I tried to make your views 
clear to him.” 

“That was rather a pity, was it not?” 
asked the elder in a languid and slightly 
sarcastic tone. 

The parish church of Holzdorf is not a 
large or imposing structure. But how- 
ever little it may have to attract the 
ordinary sightseer, it was on this particular 
afternoon crowded with worshippers— 
mostly women and children, at least twenty 
of whom, unable to find room within, 
were standing outside the door in a 
little group, with their books of devo- 
tion open before them, and their ears 
strained to catch the words of the officia- 
ting priest. A few stones scattered under 
the hedges of the lane leading to the 
chapel—there was no churchyard around 
it—afforded a hot and uncomfortable seat, 
but after a little the glare of the sun and 
the monotone of the prayers made the 
English party sleepy, and they crept away 
as unobtrusively as they had come, making 
their way to a green and shady hillside a 
little way out of the village. 

Captain Poyning disapproved of Miss 
Stewart; he disliked learned ladies, and 
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detested women with a mission ; but as he 
sat talking to her mother in the drowsy 
undertone suitable to a lazy Sunday after- 
noon, he could not help looking across at 
the drooping head and downcast eyes of 
the daughter. She sat absorbed in her 
book, her ungloved hand holding a piece 
of feathery grass, with which she followed 
each line as she read. How slender her 
hands were! Then, with a sudden start, 
he began to wonder what she was reading. 

The heat grew intense, and the desul- 
tory talk died away altogether. Lying 
back and pulling his hat over his brows, 
Ralph began to watch the slow move- 
ments of the grass in Ida’s hand; the 
monotony of her action would soon make 
him sleep, so he argued with himself, but 
as time passed on he found himself more 
decidedly wide-awake than before, and 
most unaccountably irritable at Miss 


 Stewart’s persistent and misplaced studious- 


ness. It was, however, suddenly inter- 
rupted by a sound which made her look 
up with a smile. Mrs, Stewart, who had 
fallen asleep, gave a ladylike but decided 
snore, and then, as if conscious that some- 
thing was amiss, opened her eyes, and said 
with gentle decision and a certain re- 
proachfulness : 

“Tt was not I, Ida dear.” 

Margaret had fallen asleep with her 
head in her mother’s lap, and lay motion- 
less and lightly breathing, the perfect 
picture of youthful repose. 

“Tf you like to follow her example,” 
said Ida with a smile, “I will keep watch 
and ward.” 

She spoke in a low, clear tone, and the 
sleeper never stirred, but it vibrated 
strangely in Captain Poyning’s ears. 

“ You are too much occupied with your 
book to care for doing so, I suppose,” he 
answered. ‘I was not careful to provide 
myself with literature.” 

“Would you like this?” she asked, 
holding out the small volume ; “ only per- 
haps you would not care for it.” 

Ralph showed almost rude eagerness 
to secure it, to open it, but he was not 
prepared to read it even when he found it 
was English poetry. 

“Are you fond of Keble?” he asked, 
but ill concealing his surprise, ‘I some- 
how thought——” 

He paused before saying more, for Ida 
turned upon him a pair of clear eyes full 
of enquiry, and he straightway forgot 
everything but his wonder at their stead- 
fast beauty. 





“You thought——” she repeated; then 
waited for him to continue his speech. 
She waited in vain, for he had opened the 
Keble, and was turning over the pages as 
if seeking for some particular object. 
“Perhaps you thought,” she went on, 
“that I ought to know it all by heart, 
but I only know bits here and there.” 

“Captain Poyning,” it was Margaret 
who spoke, clearly and distinctly as was 
her wont, ‘‘do you know that we are to 
have an Italienische Nacht in the hotel- 
garden this evening ?” 

“JT did not even know there was a 
garden,” answered Captain Poyning, 
gravely intent on fastening a spray of 
grass into his button-hole, “and I have 
not the slightest notion what an Italien- 
ische Nacht may be.” 

‘Lanterns and bands,” was the concise 
answer ; “and as to the garden, it is dusty 
enough to look like a part of the road, but 
there are some trees and tables where 
people drink beer.” 

“ And there is a skittle-alley, as I should 
think you must know from the perpetual 
rolling of the balls on Sunday evenings,” 
said Mrs, Stewart, who had woke up and 
was preparing to move away. “I am 


afraid they will be later than ever to- - 


night, because of the féte.” 

“Skittles, lanterns, and bands—these 
are the materials of which an Italian night 
is composed,” 

“T think it will be very interesting,” 
said Margaret excitedly, “and we are 
going to have supper at seven, so as-to 
give Frau Miiller plenty of time to attend 
to the outdoor guests,” 


When Captain Poyning joined the ladies 
at an early supper as he had agreed to do, 
he found only the two younger ones there. 
Mrs. Stewart was suffering from a bad 
headache, the result of her exposure to the 
sun, and sent her apologies to him; she 
hoped to be better by-and-by. 

The meal was a sober one; the little 
party had the dining-room to themselves— 
a little too entirely, as the maid who 
generally waited at table was so much 
engrossed with the business of the evening, 
that she rushed away to greet every one 
of the numerous arrivals, who at once pro- 
ceeded to the beer-garden, and did not 
enter the hotel. 

As soon as Margaret’s supper was over, 
she rushed to the open window, and began 
to watth for the band, whilst Ida went up 
to her mother. When she returned, she 
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went up to Captain Poyning, and said in 
her earnest, easy manner : 

“Mother is so sorry, she really cannot 
leave her room ; she says would you be so 
very kind as to take Margaret out to hear 
the music, and see the people, for a little ? 
If it would not trouble you, it would be 
a great treat to her.” 

Margaret looked an entreaty she was 
too well bred to utter; and when she 
heard Ralph’s cordial answer, she gave a 
skip of delight. 

The moon was riding in a cloudless 
heaven, but under the shadow of the trees 
the darkness was thick enough to throw 
into strong relief the many-coloured 
lanterns upon the branches, which gleamed 
as if they were the jewels Aladdin once 
found growing instead of fruit. 

“ What a lovely scene!” cried Margaret. 
“IT wonder when the music will begin.” 

To Captain Poyning the whole scene 
seemed vulgar and uninteresting : the crowds 
of peasants at the tables, with their common 
faces, their rough voices ; the mingled smell 
of beer and tobacco ; the roll of the skittle- 
balls, and the shouts of the competitors ; 
together with the braying of a brass band, 
and the glare of tallow-candles, formed a 
scene uninviting to more than one sense, 
He was, however, too good-natured to spoil 
Margaret’s enjoyment, and let her exhaust 
herself in superlatives before he took her 
to the door of her mother’s room. 

“Oh, mother, it was perfectly lovely— 
do make Ida go and see it! Do go, 
Ida!” 

Ralph paused eagerly at the door. 

“Do go out for a little, Ida; I am sure 
Captain Poyning will take care of you.” 

In another minute she was walking by 
his side; and the peasants were really 
honest, well-meaning country-folk, and the 
music was full of sweetness. 

They made their way to the farther end 
of the garden, where there was an empty 
seat; and Ida leant back to watch the 
scene. 

The brass band broke into a waltz; the 
skittle-players shouted with excitement ; 
and Captain Poyning looked with national 
pride—or so he thought—at the exquisite 
contrast afforded between the clumsiness 
of the German clowns about him, and the 
beauty of his countrywoman—her face 
softened by the white lace she had twisted 
round her head and throat. 

Quite suddenly, and apropos of nothing, 
he spoke : 

‘** Miss Stewart, your sister was telling 





me some of the modern young ladivs’ views 
on marriage.” 

Ida turned round with an amused smile. 

“Margaret has not considered the sub- 
ject deeply, I fancy.” 

‘She only repeats what she has heard 
others say. But tell me, have you 
really such a contempt for things of that 
kind ?” 

Ida did not answer until she had collected 
her thoughts—then she decided that a 
sensible woman ought not to hesitate to 
give her views when they are founded 
upon reason. 

“T think upon the whole that men and 
women do more work, and better work, if 
they remain single.” 

“ But if they love one another,” Captain 
Poyning urged—he was surprised at the 
emotion in his voice. 

“T think that love is a very valuable 
experience,” said Ida simply; “particularly 
when it ends unhappily.” 

His whole soul rose in protest against 
the calmness of her answer, but he held 
his peace, only more than ever did he 
anathematise the terrible mischief train- 
ing and education had wrought in her 
nature. 

The Railway Hotel was exactly opposite 
the station, which close proximity pro- 
bably accounted for the fact that Mrs. 
Stewart, her daughters, and Captain Poyn- 
ing very nearly missed their train on the 
last day of their stay at Holzdorf. Frau 
Miiller, no longer smiling, had bidden all 
and each a melancholy farewell, every 
girl and boy about the house had wished 
them a pleasant journey, whilst between 
the big dog and Margaret there had been 
a most affecting parting, which had been 
the crowning delay, and caused them all to 
rush wildly across the road, followed by 
three or four men with their luggage, their 
shawls, and hand-bags. 

“Will you see to the luggage, and 
get Ida a comfortable carriage?” asked 
Mrs. Stewart, as she looked at the 
platform and ticket-office crowded with 
peasants. ‘‘ Margaret and I will get the 
tickets and join you later.” 

Captain Poyning, of course, obeyed, 
registered the luggage to Heidelberg, dis- 
regarding, with true British courage, the 
explanations of the officials, which he did 
not understand, and happily unconscious 
that they were sternly refusing to forward 
any luggage which arrived so late. 

“T don’t like leaving Mrs. Stewart to do 
all the fighting,” he said, as he returned to 
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Ida. ‘But I suppose she will make the 
clerk understand, which I never could.” 

Ida smiled, but there was little amuse- 
ment on her face, which was looking white, 
and drawn as if with pain. 

“T am afraid your head is much worse,” 
he went on; “let me get you into a 
carriage, out of this crush, and then you 
can rest quietly, whilst I go back to help 
your mother.” 

She followed him without a word, and 
he made his way through the crowd 
until he found a comfortable carriage, and 
chose a corner seat for Ida. It was a 
pleasure to him to arrange his rug as a 
pillow for her aching head ; to open the 
window, which was singularly stiff and 
tiresome ; to find her eau-de-cologne, and 
to pay her those numerous little services 
which are too often a trouble to both 
giver and recipient. His delight in them 
made him linger a little too long, for he 
was suddenly startled by the sound of a 
harsh whistle and a slight movement of 
the carriage. 

“Never mind,” cried Ida, who could 
not help smiling at his start of horror ; “I 
can see mother—she is getting into a 
carriage at the end of the train. I know 
her white shaw].” 

She sank back in her seat, and, the 
momentary excitement over, her face grew 
paler than before, and her eyes closed. 

“ You will not think me very rude if I 
go to sleep?” she asked humbly. ‘Some- 
times, when I can do so, it cures these 
headaches.” 

He did not answer her in words, only 
rearranged the pillow he had put for her 
head, and sprinkled a little eau-de-cologne 
on the dusty seat of the carriage. She 
closed her eyes with a grateful smile, and 
leant back her head. Soon her breathing 
grew regular, and the look of pain dis- 
appeared from her brow. 

She slept on. The train stopped, took 
in more passengers, mostly peasants in 
holiday garb, and went on its way again. 
Just as it was entering the second station, 
Ida woke up. 

* How full the platform is!” she said 
dreamily. ‘Oh, please, don’t get out!” 
as she saw him rising from his seat. ‘‘ You 
will lose your place; and we shall meet 
mother and Margaret at the junction.” 

Captain Poyning sank obediently into 
his seat, only too much delighted at the 
prospect of another two hours in Ida’s 
society, although they were surrounded by 
strange and inquisitive eyes, and she was 





lying back, silent, dreamy, and half 
asleep. 

The junction was reached at last, and 
the peasants crowded out of the one train 
into the other waiting for them, so as to 
leave the platform bare from end to end, 
but there was no sign of Mrs. Stewart or 
Margaret, although there were a couple of 
white shawls exactly similar to the one 
Ida had identified as her mother’s. 

As soon as the two were convinced of 
the truth of their position they looked at 
one another, and burst out laughing ; 
then Ralph said : 

“The first thing is to telegraph our 
whereabouts to Holzdorf, and the next to 
get something to eat.” 

Neither operation was very difficult. 
With Ida’s help a coherent message was 
sent off, and then the two made their way 
to a small eating-house—it did not reach 
the dignity of an hotel—about twenty yards 
from the station. A table d’héte was 
going on, and the view afforded was not 
particularly inviting, so Ida seated herself 
in the little garden under the shade of a 
large sycamore. 

Here, after a little pause, she and 
Captain Poyning were regaled on excellent 
coffee and omelet, and by the time they 
had finished their repast, the answer to 
their telegram had arrived. 

“*Going on by express; meet us at 
Heidelberg,’” translated Ida. ‘ Will you 
look out our train?” 

With the dogged courage of a true 
Briton, Captain Poyning walked across the 
station, and studied the time-bills. 

It was now three, and by a careful study 
he discovered that a train passed through 
the junction en route for Heidelberg about 
four hours later. Of the express he could 
find no trace, but he was glad to give up 
the search after a very short attempt to 
unravel the mysteries of a German time- 
table, and the matter was of little con- 
sequence, as the only important thing was 
to reach their meeting-place as soon as 
possible, 

He went back to Ida and the little garden. 
He would have been content to spend the 
four hours in this paradise; but she grew 
a little tired of its narrow limits, and of 
the curious eyes which the servants of the 
restaurant occasionally turned upon her 
and her companion. 

“The next station is only seven or eight 
miles off,” he suggested, as he saw her a 
little restless at the enforced delay. ‘‘Sup- 
posing we get a carriage, and drive so as 
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to catch the train there? It would pass away 
the time pleasantly.” 

Ida gladly agreed—-the respect of most 
people for conventionality is capricious in 
its nature, and Ida, being no exception to 
the general rule, imagined that she should 
find less awkwardness and constraint in 
her relations with Ralph when they were 
driving than when they were loitering 
together in the shady garden. 

Accordingly they set out in a quaint, 
high-perched carriage, with a driver whose 
seat was much on alevel with theirs, and a 
horse whose whole conduct was a protest 
against the absence of his fellow-worker. 
He was harnessed to a pole, and presented 
a most melancholy, unfinished appearance 
without a second horse by his side. 

On they drove, through flat, far-reaching 
fields, which stretched out on each side of 
the dusty road. 

“This is rather like Cambridge, is it 
not?” asked Captain Poyning, carefully 
approaching the dreaded subject of Girton. 
“This dull, unbroken level with no hills or 
break in its monotony.” 

“You have never been to Cambridge ?” 
she answered quickly with a slight air of 
pique. “I thought not.”: 

“One of my great chums is a don up 
there ; I wonder if you know him—Wilton, 
of St. Ursula’s, and he is always wanting 
me to go and see him.” 

“ Mr. Wilton !” cried Ida, with a sudden 
flash of colour and gladness. “Do you 
know him?” 

“Do you know him?” was the rather 
moody answer. 

“Indeed I do! He is one of my 
lecturers, and I have learnt more from him 
than from any human being.” 

Human thought is rapid, and strangely 
inconsequent, or else why should Ralph 
Poyning’s mind revert to a struggle in 
which he had once rivalled Wilton, and 
beaten him, as he remembered now with 
a grim joy which his triumph had never 
before caused him. It was only a matter 
of physicai strength and skill, but Ralph 
had jumped one inch higher, and secured 
the silver cup; he gladly recalled the fact 
now, and lingered over it—was it as 
a memory or an augury ? 

The two relapsed into silence again—Ida 
first broke it after a long pause. 

“If you do come to Cambridge, you 
ought to do so in the race-week ; there is 
plenty to do and to see then, and you 
could go to any number of dances, if you 
like them.” 





“T suppose you don’t care for such 
things ?” 

“On the contrary, I care for them a 
great deal too much,” said Ida, laughing. 
“T get into trouble for dancing too much 
and too often.” 

“Really ! I should never have thought 
that!” 

Captain Poyning’s tone was almost un- 
civil in the extremity of his surprise. 


“Why not?” The query sounded a 
little coldly. 
“ Because—— Oh, I don’t know. I 


thought that at Girton you were superior 
to such things.” 

“IT do not see why — reading-men at 
Cambridge often dance, and dance very 
well. Mr. Wilton, your friend at St. 
Ursula’s, is a splendid dancer.” 

“Does he dance when he is lecturing to 
you?” The Captain’s tone was a little 
forced in its attempted merriment, and it 
did not bring a smile to Ida’s face; cer- 
tainly his own expression was not a mirth- 
provoking one. 

“‘Of course not,” she replied with great 
dignity ; “ but I have often met him out at 
my friends’ houses.” 

After this, conversation did not flourish 
until the setting sun and the slackening 
pace of their horse caused them to become 
amicable under the dread of a common 
misfortune. 

“It is past seven, and we must have 
some distance to go,” urged Ida to the 
driver. ‘Do make your horse go faster.” 

Bat the driver only grinned and cracked 
his whip, which he had been doing un- 
availingly every furlong during the six 
miles they had traversed. 

“T think I see something like a station,” 
said Captain Poyning eagerly ; “and we 
shall be in heaps of time.” 

“‘T suppose mother and Margaret are at 
Heidelberg by now, and are just ordering 
dinner. They will have plenty of time to 
eat it before we reach them.” 

She sighed a little nervously, quite un- 
conscious that the train they were hurry- 
ing to catch had just drawn up at the 
junction they had quitted, and that 
Margaret was eagerly looking out of 
window for them. 

** Mother dear, I can’t see either of them 
anywhere.” 

“ Never mind, my child ; they must have 
gone on by some earlier train which we 
could not find in our time-table. It was a 
stupid mistake of mine about the express, 
but I dare say they have found it out 
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already, and will wait for us in the Heidel- 
berg station.” 


As the train steamed into the Heidel- 
berg station, Ida jumped to her feet and 
arranged her hat. 

“ Té we do not see them on the platform,” 
she said eagerly to Captain Poyning, “ we 
will not wait for the omnibus and all the 
people with their luggage, but jump into a 
carriage and drive straight to the Hotel 
St. Antoine, high up near the castle. 
Mother always stays there, and if she is 
very tired she may not come to meet us.” 

This explanation fully accounted for the 
empty platform, which they both searched 
with eager eyes before the train stopped. 

“Come at once,” cried Ida, springing 
out of the carriage as soon as it was ata 
standstill. ‘Do let us avoid the rush.” 

She might have added, had she been 
perfecily sincere, “And the enquiring eyes 
of people going to our hotel ;” but without 
this explanation her word was law to her 
companion, consequently they were out 
of the station before Mrs. Stewart and 
Margaret, sleeping in the last carriage of 
the same train, were fully awake to the 
fact that they had reached their destination. 

The hotel officials received them with 
the mixture of condescension and courtesy 
which is the peculiar attribute of their 
class, and the presence of an English- 
speaking waiter enabled Captain Poyning 
to make all the necessary enquiries, which 
must otherwisé have fallen to Ida’s share ; 
but the most carefal enquiry failed to 
elicit any information productive of ease or 
of comfort to the travellers, Mrs. Stewart 
and her daughter were not there, that was 
the one fact which waiter and porter alike 
emphatically declared, beginning to cast 
rather curious glances at the pale, silent 
lady, with no luggage or similar token of 
respectability. 

“ What are we to do?” asked Captain 
Poyning of her in a low tone. 

‘Oh, please let us go somewhere else. 
I may have made a mistake in the name 
of the hotel.” 

Once more they re-entered their vehicle, 
and drove off in very different spirits from 
those which had marked their arrival. As 
they proceeded downhill, they dashed past 
the omnibus of the Hotel St. Antoine, laden 
with luggage and passengers, amongst 
others, Mrs. Stewart, Margaret, and an 
irascible German, whose indignation over 
a broken box had delayed the whole 


convoy. 





Heidelberg is a city of hotels, and from 
one to the other drove Captain Poyning 
and his companion, their spirits sinking 
lower and lower as they found their efforts 
everywhere unsuccessful. Once, indeed, 
Ralph succeeded in unearthing a mother 
and daughter, who had just arrived. Ida 
eagerly sprang out of the carriage, which 
she had refused to leave whilst Captain 
Poyning was making bis enquiries, But 
the mother and daughter turned out to be 
an elderly German, with a severe spinster 
sister, who extremely resented Ida’s intru- 
sion when she knocked at their door. 

At last, after a fruitless return to the 
station, they made their last attempt—a 
forlorn hope—at the hotel which overlooks 
the railway. By this time Ida had neither 
energy nor volition left. 

** What are we to do?” she asked, lifting 
up her brimming eyes to the face of her 
fellow-sufferer, who had just received the 
usual answer to his enquiries. 

“ We must get some supper, and stay 
here till to-morrow,” said he, very gently, 
but very decidedly. “You are nearly 
worn out now |” 

“Oh, indeed, I can’t eat!” she pro- 
tested, as soon ashe had paid the coach- 
man, and satisfied the host that they were 
not as impecunious as external circum- 
stances seemed to imply. ‘I will go up- 
stairs at once.” 

“You have eaten nothing for hours,” 
said Ralph, with a quiet resolution which 
bore down her nervous, excited resis- 
tance, “and you must eat before you 
ean do anything else. Come, we shall 
probably have the dining-room to ourselves 
at this hour.” 

He took her shawl from her arm as he 
spoke, and led her across the parquet- 
floor to the folding-doors of the dining- 
room, which, at that particular hotel, 
consists of a long, narrow conservatory 
with a glass roof, glass ends, and glass 
sides, all overgrown with the thickest 
and greenest of creepers. 

Ida obeyed him passively, but could 
hardly restrain a reproachful glance as 
he closed the door behind her, for the 
room was not empty. At a table two 
people were having supper, obviously 
English, and they exchanged a meaning 
glance as Ralph placed a chair for his com- 
panion, and proceeded to make every 
possible arrangement for her comfort. 

He ordered their supper, and came back 
to the table, to sit opposite, and try to 
charm back a smile to her face by narrating 
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his attempts at German with the waiter, 
but she suddenly rose from her chair, 
pushed it back hurriedly, and said : 

“It is so hot here; let us go into the 
garden.” 

With a certain seriqus dignity, which | 
Ralph had never seen in her before, she 
swept past the English couple, and out 
into the small garden. 

Overhead, the moon and stars were 
shining in silent glory, and all around lights 
were still burning in the hotel windows. 
When onge she was secure that she was 
out of the sight and hearing of the 
strangers, she hurried to a garden-seat and 
sank back with a gasping sob. Before 
Ralph could speak to her, a voice, clear, 
jarring, and inharmonious, broke upon 
their ears from within the dining-room. 

“Brother and sister! My dear Percy, 
you are blind! Of course they are a 
bridal couple! I only wish you were half 
as devoted as he,” ' 

A painful silence ensued. At last it 
was broken by a low sound. Ida had laid 
her head upon the back of the garden-seat, 
and was sobbing convulsively. 

Ralph’s throat was dry, and his heart 

—full of a genuine, generous love—could 
find no words to help or soothe her. 

“Come, Miss Stewart,” he said after a 
little, “ Iam sure you are too brave to be 
unhappy about such a trifle. Think—it 
will be all right to-morrow, and we shall 
be recounting our mistakes and enjoying 
them—Mrs. Stewart most of all.” 

It cost him a considerable effort to 


impulses were in his mind ; but his firm- 
ness had its reward. 

Ida’s sobs ceased, and she looked up 
penitently. 

“Indeed I am ashamed of myself. I 
shall never be able to show you how 
rateful I am for all your kindness.” 

“The hotel people think you are my 
sister,” he said. ‘I have not told them so, 
but I have not undeceived them. You won’t 
mind appearing in that character for a few 
hours ¢” 

Ida 





* Indeed,” said with a pretty 
earnestness which ought to have gratified | 
him more than it seemed to do, “I wish I | 
were so always. I have never before | 
guessed how much I missed in having no | 
brother.” 

Her braver mood endured whilst they 
ate their supper in the deserted room, and | 
did not desert her until she had wished: 
him good-night ; then, when she was alone, | 





she hid her face in her hands, and cried 
with the absolute despair of childhood. 

Her face, however, was bright and 
smiling when she lingered for a moment 
next morning—a little nervous at entering 
the dining-room—her hand on the lock of 
the door. 

Whilst she was still hesitating, Captain 
Poyning sauntered up. He had been wait- 
ing for her in order to spare her the awk- 
wardness of entering by herself. 

“Good-morning,” she said; and then, 
as she put her hand in his, she added in a 
whisper: “Do you think that dreadful 
woman is there ?” 

Before he could answer, she had opened 
the door, and seen the lady in question ; 
but, far from showing fear or embarrass- 
ment, Ida seemed to gain courage from the 
sight. 

“Have you ordered breakfast?” she 
asked in her clear, low tones, ‘‘ At which 
table is it $” 

‘«T have chosen one by an open window,” 
said Ralph, making his way to one at the 
far corner of the room. 

There was much for them to discuss 
over their coffee and bread-and-butter— 
although there was little difference of 
opinion between them as to the course to 
be pursued. 

“First I am to go to the station and 
telegraph to Holzdorf; then bring a 
carriage to the door, so that we may make 
enquiries again at all the Heidelberg 
hotels ; and then, if everything else fails, 
you will go back this afternoon to Frau 
Miiller, I think I understand,” said Cap- 
tain Poyning as if he were repeating a 
lesson, ‘‘ But are you sure that a drive in 
the heat will not tire you too much ?” 

Ida shook her head. 

‘‘ Tf you were to leave me alone in the 
hotel with that person, I should die, I am 
sure ; she is too terrible.” 

“Do you mind being in her society 
whilst I go to the station?” asked Ralph, 
feeling no small pleasure in daring to speak 
as if his presence were a pleasure or a 
comfort to her. 

‘** Oh yes ! I donot mean to be a trouble. 
But please be quick.” 

Captain Poyning obeyed. 

Ida, as soon as she was alone, began to 
finish her coffee in rather a hurried fashion. 
Before she could leave her seat, her 
countrywoman had sailed across to her. 
As she came nearer, it was easy to dis- 
cover that she was on her bridal tour—a 
fact she made considerable efforts to 
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reveal by the smartness of her attire and 
the newness of her wedding-ring. 
* Good-morning!” she said to Ida, who 


A SUMMER TRIP. 


instinctively hid her left hand under the | 


table. ‘I found out you were English 
yesterday, and I thought I should be so 
thankful to hear my own language again 
that I came across to speak to you.” 

Ida could not do less than incline her 
head courteously, but she would not do 
more. 

“Oh, I knew you were English directly 
you and your husband came into the room. 
Have you been long abroad ?” 


{March 16, 1885.] 


As she spoke, Mra. Stewart and Captain 
Poyning appeared in sight together, and 
in a moment the mother and daughter 
were in one another’s arms, quite forgetful 
of everything but the joy of meeting. 

It was very long before Mrs. Stewart 
could be brought to understand how 
the mistakes had arisen, or even of 
what they exactly consisted, although she 
is now very fond of relating, with some 
detail, the extraordinary way in which 


she, Margaret, and Ida once travelled in ’ 


| the same train, and never saw one another. 


“Six weeks,” answered Ida in a very | 
dry tone, uninviting of question or confi- | 


dence. 
“Dear me! 


|upon the winding river. 
Now, we were only —I 


Everyone knows the terrace at Heidel- 
berg, with its outlook over the roofs down 
Somehow it 
looked fairer than ever upon that Sep- 


mean, we only left England on Saturday | tember day when Ralph and Ida turned 


last. 
it?” 


Six weeks! It is quite an age, isn’t | back for one last glance. 


‘And we part company here,” he said 


To this Ida vouchsafed’no answer what- | regretfully, and waited as if for an answer ; 
ever; but, as the lady's, desire was to} but Ida said nothing, only looked more 


% 


impart, and not to receive information, she | longingly than before at the sunny scene. 


was quite undaunted. 


“T shall be in England in November,” 


“T mean, quite an age when one is first | he went on, in a rather disconnected 


married,” with a very affected laugh. 
know everyone must guess the truth about 
us, because Percy is so absurdly attentive.” 

Ida could bear no more, but fled from 
the room, and, throwing on her hat, rushed 
out of the hotel, with some vague idea of 
putting as much space as possible between 
herself and her tormentor. She could not 
see Captain Poyning anywhere, and whilst 
she was making her way to the railway- 
station, she was startled by a cry of “Ida, is 
it you?” Before she could realise the mean- 


ing of the words, Margaret’s arms were | 


round her neck, and Margaret’s tearful face 
was pressed to hers. 

“Mamma has gone to the telegraph- 
office. She was just going to telegraph to 
Holzdorf.” 


“T | fashion, and very low tone, although there 


was no one nearer than Mrs. Stewart and 
Margaret at the other end of the terrace, 
“and I think I shall go and see Wilton at 
Cambridge. He has often asked me. May 
I come and see you at Girton if I do? You 
see,” with a great effort, ‘‘I take such a 
lot of interest in everything connected with 
you,” ° 

He had not meant to close his sentence 
thus, but the truth was too strong for him, 
and the interest in all matters appertaining 
to women’s education, which he had in- 
tended to express, was quite swallowed up 


| by a mere personal feeling. His hearer 
did not, however, seem displeased, or even 


regretful, as she turned towards him her 
face, beautiful with trust and affection, 
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